
japun sai:jiD puB if:}]pciou jaMox JO x-ibcI aSJBX b UAVBjp 
KpBaJiE pBq katxi -saxs; paiAai puB ‘sxiaunoa x^aox pan^a 
‘saiuuB SuipuB^s pauiB^uiBui iCailx ‘pJoaoB umo Jjanx Jo aoBad 
apBui puB JBM. paaBioap itaqi •sxqSiJ: ugtaaaAos jo ^xjbcI joCbui 
aixx passassod pus ‘aojaduia aqx jo xuspaadaput xsouqB aaaM 
Aaqx ^pBaJxv 'saatnad aqx auiBO jtxxxiqou pio aqx jo :xno 

•sauo PIO aq; saptsaq pauijoj uaaq psq 
sassBia AvaM -paSuBqo iCiqBjapisuoa pBq sauiix XBAaBipaui xuojj 
S mgaauia sassBxa aqx jo uouBniis aqx saoixipuoa asaqx aapufi 

•saauTad Suouib aourjd b UBqx. 
aaoui ou axuBoaq jfuBnpBjg jojaduia aqx uioqAV apisaq ‘saaxnjd 
aqx ‘uoxxBsiiBaxuaa XBiauiAOJd ptiB xBaoi jo saATXBxuasajdaJ 
aqx ‘uoiunsip ispruiB uoiiBSixeaxuaa jo saAixBxuasaadaa aqi aJaM. 
‘sxoipuoo snoaauinu jo aanaqs-jaxiaq stqx ui ‘uoisnjuoa siqx ut 
SuiuurAV. dxaq xou pinoo oqA\. ‘sjauuiAV iBuq aqj^ -suoiidb luaioiA 
puB san3Ta;uT qa jo a^ids ui siqx ‘spuBi ^aBUpajaq uBTJxsnv sq^X 
JO JaqjaSoj Sutpioq aqj jnq gupjjou jnoqa jqgnojq jx sinoT; 
JO jauuBui aqj ui ‘uoijBsriBJjuaa jb XdiuajjB aqj i ^jxJoqjnB 
guisox vCxjUBjsuoa sbav puB ‘aaidma aqj guisoddo sjuauiaxa 
snoTjBA aqx uaamjaq pajBiiTOBA ‘uoijisod umo sji oj sb utBjjaaun 
A\ou ‘jaMOd xBijadtur aqj;, -aojadiua aqj .10 saoujad aqj jsuxBgB 
JO ‘jaqjo qasa jsuibIb jaqjia saDUBtus gutuiaoj aaaM. ‘jaqjo- 
aqj uo ajidiua aqj jo sjqgiuq aqj ‘puBq auo aqj uo ajidraa 
aqj JO sajjTD puB ‘saamad juapuadapui jsomxB ojut guiujnj 
ajaM. sjBSSBA iBpnaj jBaag ‘pauaqBaAv guiuioaaq SjaM ^jrun jo- 
spuoq ‘jJBdB guiiXBj SBAx ajiduia [Bpnaj Ajajnd aqj sb aaagap 
aqj UI 'aajauiuioa pjacAV raojj jIuBiuiao jo uotsnxaxa aqj 
qgnojqj uinjuauioui pauiBg jajBX qaiqAV uoijBsiXBJjuaaap XBOtJ 
-qod jUBaui siqj, -saajuaa xboox Axamd punoJB puB saautAOJd- 
oj guipjoaoB sjsaiajux jo guidnoog aqj ui AIxuo papaaaans pBq 
iJuBuiJao JO uoijEsqBJjuao XBaijqod aqj ‘iJjjunoa ajijua aqj aaAO 
sjsajajuT JO guiquq b jnoqB jqgnojq pBq iCjjsnpui puB aojaxu 
-uioa JO asTJ oqj ‘aauBJ^ ui sb xPax sb ‘puBxgua ui aqqAV 

•qooxjno xoaox puB suoijBxaJ xoaox jo saiJBpunoq 
aqj paddajsJBAO jaAau sjuBSBad aqj jo ssbui aqj i sjubav. 
Avau puB saxojia apiM qjiAX jaBjuoa ojut aiUBa jCjixiqou aqj itjua 
‘uoijBxndod joJUJ aqj JO ’JJodxa joj sjanpojd /Aaj guipxaijC 
puB ‘saxaxjJB xboox-uou Axaj guiuinsuoa ‘sauiij XBAaBipaui ajBX jo 
suoTjipuoa japun aouajsixa qsiggnjs b panuijuoa ‘saajuaa apBJj 
jBajg 3qj uiojj papnjaxa ‘qaiqiA saijTa jaxxoras jo jaquinu b 
SBAV ajaqj aajauiuioa jo siCBAvqgiq puB sjoatj aqj uiojj iCBAxy 
•qjjox aqj oj jjnjaa qgnojqj puB ‘spuBXJaqjsjsI aqj oj augojco 
qgnojqj gjaqujanx PUB gjnqsgnv uiojj asoqj aqq ‘siCBAxqgiq 
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Simultaneously with the Wuerttemberg movement, symp- 
toms of new Union Shoe activities became manifest in Breisgau 
and in the Margraviate of Baden. In June, an insurrection 
was attempted at Buehl, but it was immediately dispersed by 
Margrave Philipp — ^the leader, Gugel-Bastian of Freiburg, 
having been seized and executed on the block. 

In the spring of the same year, 1514, a general peasant 
war broke out in Hungary. A crusade against the Turks was 
being preached, and, as usual, freedom was promised to the 
serfs and bondsmen who would join it. About 60,000 con- 
gregated, and were to be under the command of Gyorgy 
Dozsa,’° a Szekler, who had distinguished himself in the pre- 
ceding Turkish wars and even attained nobility. The Hun- 
garian knights and magnates, however, looked with disfavour 
upon the crusade which threatened to deprive them of their 
property and slaves. They hastily followed the individual 
hordes of peasants, and took back their serfs by force and mis- 
treated them. When the army of crusaders learned about it, 
all the fury of the oppressed peasants was unleashed. Two of 
the men, enthusiastic advocates of the crusade, Lawrence Mes- 
zaros and Barnabas, fanned the fire, inciting the hatred of the 
army against the nobility by their revolutionary speeches. 
Dozsa himself shared the anger of his troops against the trea- 
cherous nobility. The army of -crusaders became an army of 
the revolution, and Dozsa assumed leadership of the move- 
ment. 

He camped with his peasants in the Rakos field near Pest, 
Hostilities were opened with encounters between the peasants 
and the people of the nobility in the surrounding villages and 
in the suburbs of Pest. Soon there were skirmishes, and then 
followed Sicilian Vespers for all the nobility who fell into the 
hands of the peasants, and burning of all the castles in the 
vicinity. The court threatened in vain. When the first acts of 
the people’s justice towards the nobility had been accom- 
plished under the walls of the city, Dozsa proceeded to further 
operations. He divided his army into five columns. Two 
were sent to the mountains of Upper Hungary in order to 
effect an insurrection and to exterminate the nobility. The 
third, under Ambros Szaleves, a citizen of Pest, remained on 
the Rakos to guard the capital. The fourth and fifth were led 
by Dozsa and his brother Gregor against Szegedin. 

In the meantime, the nobility gathered in Pest, and called 
to its aid Johann Zapolya, the voivode of Transylvania. The 
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PART TWO 

» •> ' ri J < 

ARTICLES AND NOTES FROM' ^mE - 
NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE (i854) 

> I ' ' ■ 

1 

THE INSURRECTION IN MADRID 

London, July 4, '1854. 

THE long-expected military insurrection at ..Madrid ,has at 
length been accomplished under the leadership of Generals. 
O’Donnell and Duke. The French Government journals hasten 
to' inform us that, according to their dispatches, the Spa:^h. 
Government . has. already overcome the danger and that,, the* 
insurrection is suppressed. But the Madrid correspondent of 
The Morning Chronicle, who. gives a detailed account of the 
rising and communicates the pro'fcl^ation of the insurgents’, 
says that they have only withdrawn from the capital in ord^ 
to ! join the garrison of Alcala, and that in case of Madrid 
remaining passive they would have no difficulty in. reaching; 
Saragossa. ■ 

I Should the movement be more successful than, the last 
rebellion in ^at town, the consequences would be to cause 
ardiversion in the militaiy action of France, to afford a subject 
for dissent between Fr^ce and England, and probably also 
to affect the pending complication between Spain and the- 
United States, Government. 

New York Daily Tribune, July 19, 1854. 
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Beige, an eye-witness of the affair. The first-named report, 
which may be found in all the London papers, is easily dis- 
posed of, General Lara' stating ’'ati one, ■time^that he attacked 
the insurgents, and at another that they charged him, making, 
prisoners in one place -and losing them in another, cl aiming 
the victory and returning to .-Madrid — enfiiij leaving the insur- 
gent masters of the field, but covering- it with the dead, of 
the “enemy,” while pretending himjself to ha-ve, only.,-, thirty 
wounded. r ■ ! 

’ ‘ The' following is the version of the Messager de Bayonne :. 

- On the 30th June, at 4 A.M., General Quesada idEt Madrid 
at the head of two brigades, in order to attack the rebel troops; 
The affair lasted but -a short time, - General Quesada being 
vigorously repulsed, Gerieral Blaser, the Minister of, War, havr 
mg assembled. the whole garrison of Madrid— :[which, by' the" 
yiray. -consists of about 7,0Q0 or 8,0OO men]— made a ’sortie; 
in his turn at 7 o’clock in the 6vening.‘ A- combat immediately 
commenced, and lasted almbst ‘without interruption until 
infantry, threatened;, by, .the/numeroua cavalry 
of' fee insurgents, formed -in squares.; Colonel Garrigo, at; fee 
headiof.sorne eqcadrons, charged .opp ,bf tliese squares' so -vigbr- 
otKly as to .break it through, but tvas received by the fire of a- 
maSked battery of five guns, the' grape-shot of 'which dispersed 
his escadrons/ Colonel Garrigo dell into the hands (Of -, fee 
Queens teoopSf but Greneral O’Donnell;, lost not a moment iii 
rallying .fes squadrpns, and threvir himself so vehemently oii 
the mf antry that he shook' their ranks, delivered Coloribl ’Gar- 
rigo, and seized fee' five pieces Of artilleryi’ The Queen’s 
troops havfeg suffered thiS chebk,' retired .to Madrid, where- 
they arrived at 8 o’clock in the evening. One of their Generals, 
Meana, was slightly wounded. There, was a great number of 
dead and wounded on both sid^ in their murdefbus"engage- 
xnonts* ' > * ^ ! ,1 


We come now to the report of .fee Independence, dated 
Madrid, 1st July, which seems to be the most trustwOTthy : 

+-U Venta del Espiritu Santo and "Vicalvaro were the- 
feeatre of a murderous combat, in' which the troops of the 
Queen were repulsed this side fee FoTida de la Alegria. Three 
squpes successively formed on different points, were spontane- 
ously dissolved by order of the Minister of War. A fourth 
was formed be^nd the Retiro, Ten squadrons of insurgents 
commanded by Generals O’Donnell and Dulce in person, attack- 
rrt centre(?) -while ^e^Uas .took it in the flank(?)— . 

lit is dimcult to conceive what ■ this, corre^ondent understands 
by center! and flank! attacks on a/squaref]— T^ce fee iSrf 

with the S-tiUery but^erefeSlsed 
poixred up'bn' theih. The insurrectionists evi- 
dently intended seizing some-'.piecK -of. artillery/placed dn St 
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ijletely coinmand the stream, for six days without any effect, 
they resolved " to hrave their fire, force the' iron barrier in 
three divisions, sail up the river and risk battle with the 
t' ironsides”. The hazardous enterprise succeeded- As soon 
,as th^ flotilla effectfed. a landing before New Orleans, the 
victory was naturally won. 

Beauregard had now nothing more Jo defend in Corinth. 
His position there had otdy any import so long as it covered 
Mississippi and Louisiana, and especially New Orleans. He 
now finds himself strategically in the position that a lost 
, battle would leave him no other choice than to disband his army 
into guerrillas; for without a large town, where railroads and 
supplies are concentrated, in the rear of his army, he can no 
longer hold ms^ses of men together. 

McClellan has incontrovertibly proved that he is a military 
Incompetent who, having been raised by favourable circum- 
stances to a commanding and rei^onsible position, wages war 
not in order to defeat the foe, but rather in order not to be 
•defeated by the foe and thus forfeits his own ustuped great- 
ness. He bears himself like the old so-called “ manoeuvring 
generals” who excused their anxious avoidance of any tacti- 
■cal decision with the plea that by strategic envelopment they 
obliged the enemy to give up his positions. The Confede- 
rates always escape him, because at the decisive moment he 
never attacks them. Thus, although their plan of retreat had 
already been announced ten days before, even by the New 
York papers (for example, the Tribune), he let them quietly 
retire from Manassas to Eichmond. He then divided his 
•army and flanked the Confederates strategically, whilst with 
■one corps of troops he established himself before Yorktown. 
Biege operations always afford a pretext for wasting time and 
avoiding battle. As soon as he had concentrated a military' 
force superior to the Confederates, he let them retire from 
‘Yorktown to- Williamsburg and from there further, without 
forcing them to join battle. A war has never yet been so 
■wretchedly waged. If the rearguard action near Williams- 
burg ended in defeat for the Confederate rearguard instead 
■of in a second Bull Run for the Union troops, McCMlan was 
wholly innocent of this result- 

After a march of about twelve miles (English) in a 
■twenty-four hours’ downpour' of rain and through veritable 
seas of mud, 8,000 Union troops under General Heintzelman 
<of German descent, but born in Pennsylvania) arrived in 
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ENGLISH NEUTRALITY 


The Situation in the Southehn States 


London, November 29, 1862. 

THE negotiations between the Cabinet here and the govern- 
ment at Washington on the corsair Alabama"* are still pending, 
whilst fresh negotiations on the renewed fitting out of. Con- 
federate warships in English ports have already begun. Pro- 
fessor Francis W. Newman, one of the theoretical representa- 
tives of English radicalism, publishes in today’s Morning Star 
a letter in which, among other things, he sayd'^: 

When the American Consul at Liverpool had got opinion 
of counsel as to the illegality of the Aloboma and sent his com- 
plaint to Earl Russell, the law officers of the Crown were con- 
sulted and they, too, condemned it as illegal. But so much 
time was lost in this process that the pirate meanwhile escaped. 
... Is our Government a second time going to wink at the 
successors of the Alabama escaping ? Mr. Gladstone has made 
me fear that they are : in that speech of his at Newcastle 
... he said that he had been iftformed that the rebel Presi- 
dent, whom he penegyrized, was ** soon to have a navy," Did 
this allude to the navy his Liverpool friends are buildings ? , 
. . . Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell as much as the Torj’ 
Party are animated by a hatred of republicanism strong 
enough to overbear all ordinary scruples ; while Mr. Gladstone, 
a probable future Prime Minister, has avowed himself an 
admirer of perjured men, leagued together against law to 
extend slavery,* 

Of the papers that arrived from America today, the 
Richmond Examiner, an organ of the Confederates, is perhaps 
the most interesting. It contains a detailed article on the 
situation, the most important features of which I summarize 
in the following extract: 

The extraordinary and sudden increase in the enemy's sea 
power threatens to make our prospects gloomy. This weapon 
has acquired such a range that in many respects it seems 
more dangerous to us than the power of the enemy on land. 
The Yankees now command 200 more warships than at the 
. outbreak of the war. Great pr^arations have been made 
for naval operations during the coming winter and, apart 


^Morning Star, November 29, 1862. — Ed. 
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The obnoxious orders were finally suspended on June 23, 1812, 
five days after the United State declared war on Britain. 

42. Jackson’s statement as to the tariff being a pretext 
for secession refers to the action of South Carolina in '1832 
(see reference note 15). South Carolina suffered her first 
attack of nullification in 1828 when her legislature appointed 
a committee of seven to protest the constitutionality of the 
protective tariff of that year. The committee drew up a report 
which was actually written by John C. Calhoun, then Vice- 
President of the United States. This paper, which came to 
be known as the South Carolina Exposition, declared the Tariff 
Act of 1828 unconstitutional and requested Congress to repeal 
it. The protest was accepted by the state legislature and 
'was then sent to the Senate of the United States which received 
fit for publication in its journal (February, 1829). The reason 
South Carolina did not openly call for more decisive action 
(that is, publicly proclaim the right of secession) in her Ex- 
position of 1828 was due to her belief that a lower tariff would 
be adopted as soon as President-elect Jackson was inaugurated, 

43. Faneuil Hall, called the “Cradle of Liberty,” served as 
a meeting place for Boston revolutionaries during the American 
War of Independence. It was donated to the city by Peter 
Faneuil, a wealthy merchant. 


,44. In his inaugural speech, Lincoln made it clear that he 
was in favour of allowing the people to amend the constitu- 
tion, if they so desired. “While I make no recommendation 
of amendment,” he said, “ I fully recognize the full au'thority 
of the people over the whole subject .... I will venture to 
add, that to me the Conventidn mode seems preferable, in 
that it allows amendments to originate with the people them- 
selves ” (A. Lincoln, Inaugural Address, March 4, 1861, 

reprinted in H. Greeley, The American Conflict, Hatford, 1864, 
yol. i, p. 425.) 


45. The votes cast in the election of 1860 were distributed 
as follows : 


Lincoln 

Douglas 

Breckinridge 

BeU 


Electoral 


Popular Vote 

College 

Vote 

1,866,452 

180 

-1,375,157 

12 

847,953 

72 

590,631 

39 


Thus, the combined popular vote of Douglas 
was 356,658 more than that of Lincoln. 


and Breckinridge' 


'46. See reference note 2. 


47. See reference note 3. 


■48. See reference note 5. 
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FREDERICK ENGELS ■ 


PREFATORY NOTE TO THE PEASANT WAR 
IN GERMANY^ 

THE following work was written in London in the summer of 
1850 while still under the immediate impression of the counter- 
revolution just then completed ; it appeared in the fifth and 
sixth numbers of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, a politico- 
economic review, edited by Karl Marx, Hamburg, 1850. My 
political friends in Germany desire it to be reprinted, and I 
accede to their desire, because the work is, to my great regret, 
stiU timely today. 

It makes no claim to provide material from independent 
research. On the contrary, the entire matter on the peasant 
risings and on Thomas Munzer is taken from Zimmermann.- 
His book, despite gaps here and there, is still the best com- 
pilation of the factual material. Moreover, old Zimmermann 
enjoyed his subject. The same revolutionary instinct, which 
mhkes him here always take the side of the oppressed classes, 
made him later one of the best of the extreme Left wing in. 
Frankfort. It is true that since then he is said to have some- 
what aged. 

If, nevertheless, Zimmermann’s account lacks the inner 
inter-connections ; if it does not succeed in showing the reli- 
gious-political controversies of that epoch as the refiection of 


^This Prefatory Note to The Peasant War in Germany, a 
work written by Engels in the year 1850, consists of two parts. 
The first part was prepared for the new edition of 1870, the 
second, written in June 1874, for the edition which appeared 
in the year 1875. On February 12, 1870, Marx wrote to Engels 
about this Prefatory Note to The Peasant War in Germany : 
“Your introduction is very good. I know of nothing that 
should be altered or added. With your treatment of 1866 I 
agree word for word. The double thrust at Wilhelm of the 
People’s Party and at Schweitzer with his bodyguard of rascals 
is very pretty.” The thrust at Schweitzer, a follower of Las- 
salle, is in the passage where Engels says that “in Germany 
there is only one serious adversary of the revolution — ^the 
Prussian government.” The cut at Liebknecht [Wilhelm] is 
in the passage where Engels describes the National-Liberals 
and the People’s Party as “the opposite poles of one and the 
same narrow-mindedness.” — ^Ed. 

“Wilhelm Zimmermaim (1807-88). A German historian. 
The reference here is to Zimmermann’s diief work. History of 
the Great Peasant Wars (first published. in 1841). — Ed. 
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139. For the treachery of the members of the Buchanan 
Cabinet see reference note 81. 

140. This was done on March 13, 1861, by a vote of 87 
to 5. 


141. Engels has in mind the arrfests of Mason and SlideU, 
who were removed from the English mail steamer, the Trent, 
by Captain Wilkes, commander of the American warship San 
Jacinto. See reference note 28. 

142. At this time, the Confederate general, Albert S. 
Johnston, was fighting a losing battle in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. His name is spelt in the same fashion as that of 
Joseph _E. Johnston, another Confederate commander who 
fought in the first battle of Bull Run. Hence the interchange 
of personalities. 

143. Napoleon fought the Russians at Eylau (1807), the 
Aimnans at Wagram (1809), the Russians at Borodino (1812), 
and the combined Prussian and Russian forces at Lutzen and 
i^utzen (1813). At Wagram, the French Emperor won a not- 
able engagement, the others proving to be hollow victories. 
In the battles of Magenta and Solferino (Italian War of 1859), 
the decisive action of the French army brought about the 
defeat of the Austrian forces. 


•144. iVom the dose of 1862 to the end of the Civil War, 
desertions in the Confederate armies mounted steadily and at 
times assumed the proportions of general insurrectionary 
mov^ents. In 1862, there were from ei^t to ten thousand 
d^ertera m the mountainous districts of Alabama, many of 
whom banded together, killed their officers and repulsed cavalry 
imits sem against them. Similarly western North Carolina 
and northern Georgia harboured roving bands of deserters, 
^vernor Vance of North Carolina attempted to arrest them 

With htlJe success. At the same time^ the commanding 
officer at Dahlonega threatened to send Confederate soldiers 
into north^n Georgia to put down “an insurrectionary 
movement. 

Throughout the foUowing year, the number of deserters 
grew steady, especially after the Vicksburg and Gettysburg 
drfeats. The deserters, organized in groups, wandered up and 
^wn the countryside and when stopped and asked to produce 
them leaves of absence replied that their guns were their 
furloughs. In North Carolina, the officials were entirely un- 
able to cope with the situation. Organised into bands of fifty 
to a himdred, deserters seized towns, held them under a sort 
of nuhtary occupation and called upon those still fighting to 
lay down their arms. In 1864, Lee attempted to bring back 
deser^ through a general order of leniency ; the response 

during that year, as many 
as 8.000 Alabamans left their regiments in Virginia and Ten- 

\omes commandant, 5,000 returned to 
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the contemporary class struggles; if it sees in these class 
struggles only oppressors and oppressed, good and evil, and 
the final victory of the evil ones ; if its insight into the social 
conditions which determined both the outbreak and the out- 
come of the struggle is extremely defective, then that was the 
fault of the time in which the book came into existence. On 
the contrary, for its time, it is written even very realistically, 
an honourable exception among the German idealist works 
on history. 

My account, while sketching the historic course of the 
struggle only in its outlines, attempted to explain the or'igin 
of the Peasant War, the attitude of the various parties taking 
part in it, the political and religious theories through which 
those parties strove to become clear about their position, and 
finally the result of the struggle itself as necessarily following 
from the historically established social conditions of these 
classes ; that is to say, to demonstrate the political constitution 
of Germany of that time, the revolts against it and the contem- 
porary political and religious theories not as causes but as 
results of the stage of development of agriculture, industry, land 
and waterways, commerce and finance, which then existed in 
/Germany. This, the only materialist conception of history, 
•originates not from myself but from Marx, and can be found 
also in his works on the French Revolution of 1848-49, pub- 
lished in the same review,^ and in The Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte. 

The parallel between the German Revolution of 1525 and 
that of 1848-49 was too obvious to be rejected altogether at 
that time. Nevertheless, despite the uniformity in the course 
of events, where various local revolts were crushed by one 
and the same princely army despite the often ludicrous simi- 
larity in the behaviour of the city burghers in both cases, the 
difference also stood out clear and unmistakable. 


“ Who profited by the Revolution of 1525 ? The princes. 
Who profited by the Revolution of 1848 ? The big princes, 
Austria and Prussia. Behind the minor princes of 1525, chain- 
ing them to themselves by the taxes, stood the urban petty 
bourgeoisie; behind the big princes of 1850, behind Austria 
and Prussia there stood the modem big bourgeoisie, rapidly 
getting them under their yoke by means of the national debt' 
And behind the big bourgeoisie stand the proletarians.”* 


*This refers to The Class Struggles in France.— Ed. 

*This passage is cited by Engels from the last chapter of- 
The Peasant War in Germany. There he compares the course 

Son 0 ? 18l8°49 — Revolution of 1925 with the Revolu- 
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elements and from Southern fugitive and freed slaves, these 
JNfegro companies were treated in the most appalling fashion 
by Confederate generals who, refusing to capture Negro troops 
alive, allowed their men to butcher them. Yet, in spite of 
ail atrocities, the number of Negro soldiers constantly increas- 
ed ; almost ‘2000,000 volunteered their services in the cause of 
freedom. 

149. In June 1862. Pope was placed in command of the 
Army of Virginia. Toward the end of August, he was de- 
feated at Bull Run and on September 5 was relieved of his 
■command. 

150. See reference note 119. 

151. In the New York gubernatorial elections of Novem- 
ber 1862, Horatio Seymour, Democrat, defeated General James 
S. Wadsworth by a majority of 10,752 votes. Throughout his 
campaign, Seymour criticised the administration and in his 
inaugural message of January 1863, opposed the rfestoration 
of the Union through revolutionary means, that is, through 
the abolition of slavery. 

152. In 1861 the Confederate Congress empowered Jeff- 
■erson Davis to call out and keep in the army for three years 
all white men from eighteen to thirty-five years of age, 
unless legally exempted. Governor Brown of Georgia, pro- 
testing the statute, refused to allow state officers to act as 
cnroUers. In November 1862. the state legislature appointed 
a committee to investigate the action of the Confederate Con- 
gress. A majority of the committee reported that the Confed- 
eracy had no right to draft citizens of a state except by re- 
quisition upon the several states for their quotas. 

153. Refers to Burnside’s defeat at the battle of Fred- 
■ericksburg, December 13-15, 1862. 


154. Workers’ meeetings were held throughout England 
toward the close of December 1862. At one meeting in Man- 
chester 6,000 were present and a resolution was passed urging 
luincoln to uproot slavery completely. A similar demonstration 
was held in London. At this meeting the workers present 
lequested the American President to continue his work and 
thereby achieve “the glorious principle on which your cons- 
titution is founded — ^the brotherhood, freedom and equality of 
all men.” Lincoln, in his reply to these addresses, thanked 
the British proletariat for their good wishes and felt that the 
American people would be encouraged to know that they had 
the sympathy of the “ true friends of freedom and humanity.” 
(Quotations are taken from Schluter, Lincoln, Labour and 
Slavery, New York, 1913, pp. 159, 165.) 


155. In January, 1863, Hooker replaced Burnside as com- 
•mander of the Army of the Potomac. For the next two 
months, he attempted to make his army an efficient fighting 
machine by improving discipline and raising the morale of 



I regret to have to say that in this paragraph much too 
much honour was done the German bourgeoisie. Both in 
Austria and Prussia, it has had the opportunity of getting the 
monarchy “ under its yoke by means of the national debt ” ; 
nowhere did it ever make use of this opportunity. 

By the War of 1866, Austria fell as a gift into the lap of 
the bourgeoisie.^ But it does not know how to rule, it is 
powerless and incapable of an 3 rthing. It can do only one 
thing ; savagdy attack the workers as soon as they begin to 
stir. It only remains at the helm because the Hungarians need 
it. 

And in Prussia ? Yes, it is true the national debt has 
increased by leaps and bounds, the deficit has become a per- 
manent feature, state expenditure grows from year to year, 
the bourgeoisie have a majority in the Chamber and without 
their consent taxes cannot be increased nor loans floated — 
but where is their power over the state? Only a couple of 
months ago, when there was again a deficit, they had a most 
favourable position. By holding out only just o little, they 
could have forced fine concessions. What do they do ? They 
regard it as a sufficient concession that the government allows 
them to lay at its feet dose on nine millions, not for one year, 
but every year and for all time to come. 

I do not want to blame the poor “ National-Liberals in 
the Chamber more than they deserve. I know they have been 
left in the lurch by those who stand behind them, by the 
mass of the boiurgeoisie. This mass does not want to rule. It 
has 1848 still in its bones. 

Why the German bourgeoisie exhibits this remarkable 
_;COwardice will be discussed later. 

In general, however, the above statement has been fuUy 
■confirmed.. Beginning with 1850, the small states have fallen 
more a.nd definitely into the background, serving only as levers 


^The war between Prussia and Austria in the summer of 
1866 ended with the defeat of Austria. After the defeat the 
Austrian emperor "grmted” a Constitution. Power was in 
'fact Idt essentially in the hands of the military clique and 
the bureaucracy. On February 18, 1867 the Constitution was 
introduced into the other part of the empire, into Hungary. 
—Ed. 

“After the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 differences of 
opinion arose in the ranks of the Progressives, the party of the 
German bourgeoisie. One section. was in favour of a com- 
promise with Bismarck’s government and advocated support 
of his fordgn policy. In 1867, this section of the bourgeoisie 
formed the National-Liberal Party. — Ed. 
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Bxografbical Ikoejc 


Adams, CbaTles P. (1807-86), member of Congress, afterward minister 
to England (1881-68). 

Annebe, Friedrich (1817-66), member of the Commimist I,eague, par- 
ticipated in the revolution of 1848-49, thereafter emigrated to Ame- 
rica, fought on the side of the North during the Civil War. 

Anderson, Robert (1803-71), Union officer, defended Port Sumter, later 
fought in Kentudsy as a brigadier-general, relieved of his command 
becuase of ill health. 

Ashburton, Alexander Bating, Baron (1774-1848), English banker and 
Tory politician. President of the Board of T^de. 

Banks, Nathaniel P. (1816-94), Union general. Governor of Massachu- 
setts, Congressman, president of Illinois Central Railroad. 

Beauregard, Pierre Gnstave Toutant (1818-93), Confederate general, 
given charge of western theatre of war in 1862, wrote numerous 
papers on Civil War subjects. 

Bennett, James G. (1795-1872), owner and editor of the “New York 
Herald.” 

Berry, Hiram Gregory (1824-63), Union officer, killed in battle of 
Chanceilorsvllle. 

Bimey, William (1819-1907), Union general, participated in Paris up- 
rising of 1848, organised Negro regiments during Civil War. 

Bonaparte, Charles Louis Napoleon (1808-73), third son of louis Bona- 
parte, reigned as Napoleon Emperor of the French (1K2 to 
1870). 

Bonaparte, Napoleon (1769-1821), First Consul (1799-1804), Emperor 
of the French (1804-14). 

Bragg, Braxton (18X7-78), Confederate general, fought in the battle of 
Shiloh (1862), afterward practically acted as military adviser to 
Jefferson Davis. 

Breckinridge, John CabeU (1821-75), Vice-President of the United 
States (1857-61), Senator £rom Kentucky, Confederate general and 
Secretary of War- 

Bright, John (1811-89), English liberal, prominent free-trade leader, 
organiser of the Anti-Corn Law League, member of Parliament, 
sympathetic to the North during the Civil War. 

Brown, John (1800-59), militant abolitionist, fought to make Kansas a 
free state, led raid on Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. 

Brownson, Orestes Augustus (1803-76). editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view, denoimced secession and urged abolition of slavery, exerted 
influence among the Catholic voters of New York. 

Buchanan, James (1791-1868). Secretary of State under Polk, Minister 
to England under Pierce, President of the United States (1857-61). 

Buell, Don C. (1818-93), Union general, participated in western cam- 
paign. resigned from army toward the close of the war. 

Burnside, Ambrose Everett (1824-81), Union general, reUeved of bis 
command as leader of the Army of the Potomac after his defeat 
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for Prussian or Austrian intrigues, the struggles for hegemony 
between Austria and Prussia have become ever more violent, 
until finally came the armed conflict of 1866, with the result 
that Austria retained its own provinces, while Prussia obtained 
direct or indirect control of the whole of the North, the three 
states of the Southwest being left out in the cold for the time 
being.^ 

In the whole of this principal and state action the only 
thing of importance for the German working class is as follows : 

Firstly, universal suffrage has given the workers the 
power of being directly represented in the legislative assembly. 

Secondly, Prussia has set a good example by swallowing 
three other crowns held by the grace of god. That aj=ter this 
operation she still has the same immaculate crown, held by 
the grace of god as she formerly claimed it to be, not even 
the National-Liberals believe any more. 

Thirdly, there is now only one serious adversary of the 
revolution in Germany — ^the Prussian government. 

And fourthly, the German Austrians will now at last have 
to ask themselves what they want to be, Germans or Austrians. 
Whom they would rather prefer to adhere to — ^to Germany or 
to their extra German Transleithanian appendages?® It has 
been obvious for a long time that they will have to give up 
one or the other, but this has been continually glossed over 
by petty-bourgeois democracy. 

As regards the other important controversies on account 
of 1866, which since then have been thrashed out ad- nauseam 
between the “National-Liberals” on the one side and the 
“People’s Party”® on the other, the history of the next few 
years will probably prove that these two standpoints are so 
bitterly hostile to one another because they are the opposite 
.poles of the same narrow-mindedness. 

The year 1866 has changed almost nothing in the social 
conditions of Germany. The few bourgeois reforms— uniform 
weights and measures, freedom of movement, freedom of occu- 


®After its victory over Austria in 1866, Prussia , annexed 
Ifanover, the principality of Hesse-Kessel and 
the Duchy of Nassau. The North German Alliance was estah- 
.hshed, consisting of the German states situated north of the 
Mam. Austria, as also the South German states of Bavaria 
Wurttemberg and Baden, remained outside this alliance.— Fd! 
• refere to the Transleithanian Austrian possessions 

^c,, those on tlm other side of the Leitha (a tributary of the 
• Siebenburpn, Croatia and Slavonia.-Ed 

voluZZ^d ® ^ P- of the present 



Franklin, TVmiam 'Buel (1823-1903), Union general, fought in the battle 

’ of Fredericksburg, later took part in the Ked Hiver expedition. 

Fremont, John Charles (1813-90), explorer, soldier, poUtician defeated 
for presidency in 18S6 by Buchanan, as commander of the Depart- . 
ment of the West issued a proclamation emancipating the slaves 

in Missouri (1881). • , * 

Garrison, WilUam (180S-79). abolitionist leader, editor of the Liberator. 

Gladstone, WilUam Ewart (1809-98). Liberal leader. Minister of Trade. 
ChanceUor of the Exchequer, four times Prime Minister of England. 

Grant, Ulysses S. (1822-85). Northern general, won Battle of Vicksburg 
(1863), afterward made general-in-chief of the Union forces, elected 
President of the United States, serving for two terms (1869-77). 

Greeley, Horace (1811-72), editor of the New York DaUy- Tribune, 
favoured free-soil measures and ‘opposed the extension of slavery, 
nominated for President by the laberal Republican Party (1872), 

Gregory, Sir WiUiam Henry (1817-92), Anglo-Irish poUtician, member 
of Parliament, Governor of Ceylon. 

Guthrie, James (1792-1869), wealthy real estate and railroad promotor. 
Secretary of Treasury (1853-57), later Senator from Kentucky. 

Halleck, Henry W. (1815-72), Union officer, succeeded Fremont in com- 
mand of the Department of Bffissouri (1861), later miUtary adviser 
to Lincoln and general-in-chief of the Federal forces. 

Heintzelman, Samuel P. (1805-80), Union general, participated in, 
Peninsular campaign. 

Rood, John Bell (1831-79), Confederate general, fought at Gettysburg 
and Chickamauga, played an active role in the Atlanta ■ campaign 
of 1864. 

Hooker, Joseph (1814-79), Union general, replaced Burnside as com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, thereafter served Under Grant 
and Sherman. 

Jackson, Andrew (1767-1845), defeated the British at New Orleans, 
President of the United States (1829-1837). 

Jackson, Claihome F. (1806-62), Governor of Missouri, refused to sup- 

■ port Lincoln's call for volunteers establishing a rump parliament to 
vote for secession, later served as a brigadier-general in Confederate 
army. , 

Jackson, Thomas J, (1824-63), better known as *' Stonewall,” Confeder- 
ate general, conducted Valley campaign of 1862,' captured Harper's 
Ferry and distinguished himself at battle of Fredericksburg. 

Jefferson, Thomas (1743-1826), author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, third President of the United States (1801-1809). 

Johnson, Andrew (1808-75). Congressman and Senator from Tennes- . 
see, military governor of that state during the Civil War, elected 
Vice-President (1864), upon assassination of Lincoln became Presi- 
dent, impeachment proceedings initiated against him by the Radical 
Republicans. 

Jolmston,' Joseph E. (1807-91), Confederate general, surrendered to 
Sherman (1865), after the war served as Congressman from Virginia. 

Juarez, Carlo Benito (1806-72), leader of the Mexican Liberal Party, 
President of the republic. 

Rapp, Frederick (1824-84), participated in the revolution of 1848 in 
Germany, emigrated to America, served in Northern -army during-. 

the Civil War, later returned to Germany, 

c 
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pation, etc., all within limits acceptable to the bureaucracy — 
do not even come up to what the bourgeoisie of other West 
European countries have long possessed, and leave the main 
evil, the system of bureaucratic concessions, untouched. Apart 
from that, for the proletariat, freedom of movement, the right 
to settle anywhere, the abolition of passports and other such 
legislation is made quite illusory by current police practice. 

What is much more important than the principal and state 
action in 1866 is the growth of German industry and com- 
merce, of railways, telegraphs and ocean steamship navigation 
since 1848. However much this progress lags behind that of 
England, or even of France, during the same period, it is un- 
precedented for Germany and has accomplished<more in twenty 
years than a whole century has done previously. Germany 
has just now been drawn, seriously and irrevocably, into world 
commerce. Capital invested in industry has multiplied rapidly, 
the social position of the bourgeoisie has been raised accord- 
ingly. The surest sign of industrial prosperity — swindling — 
has established itself abundantly and chained counts and dukes 
to its triumphal chariot. German capital is now constructing 
Russian and Rumanian railways — ^may it not come to grief — 
whereas, only fifteen years ago, German railways went a- 
begging to English firms. How then is it possible that the 
bourgeoisie has not conquered political power as well, that 
it behaves in so cowardly a manner towards the government ? 

The misfortune of the German boiu-geoisie is that in the 
favourite German manner it arrived too late. The period of 
its ascendancy occurs at a time when the bourgeoisie of the 
other West European countries is already politically in decline. 
In England, the bourgeoisie could only get its real representa- 
tive, Bright, into the government by extending the franchise, 
which in its consequences is bound to put an end to the whole 
bourgeois rule. In France, where the bourgeoisie as such, as 
a complete class, has only held power for two years, 1849-50, 
under the republican regime, it was able to continue its social 
existence only by surrendering its political power to Louis 
Bonaparte and the army. And under the present conditions 
of the enormously increased interrelation of the three most 
progressive European countries, it is today no longer possible 
for the bourgeoisie in Germany to settle down to a comfortable 
political rule when this rule has already outlived itself in 
England and France. 

It is a peculiarity of the bourgeoisie, distinguishing it from 
all former ruling classes; that there is a turning point in its 
development after which every further increase in its means 
of power, that is in the first place every increase of its capital, 
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■ Wlramon. mgnel (1832-G7), Mexican general, member of the Catholic 
Party, for some time (1859) president of the republic, took part in 
Mexican adventure of Louis Napoleon, together with the Emperor 
Maximilian shot by the republicans. 

HUtchell, Robert B, (1823-82), Union General, fought in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Nebraska and Kansas, thereafter Governor of the New 
Mexico Territory. 

Monroe, James (1758-1831). fifth President of the United States (1817- 
18»). during his administration sent a message to Congress enun- 
ciating what has come to be known as the Monroe Doctrine (Decem- 
ber, 1823). 

Montagu, Robert, Lord (1825-1902), Tory member of Parliament. 

Morgan, John Hunt (1826-64), Confederate officer, organised raiding 
expeditions, finally captured and shot while attempting to escape. 

Momy, Charles August Louis Joseph Due De (1811-65), active Bona- 
partist, presided over legislative body of the Second French Empire. 

Morrin, Justin Smith (1810-98), Congressman and Senator from Ver- 
mont, advocate of high protectionism. 

Oldham, Williamson Simpson (1813-68), jurist. Confederate Senator 
from Texas, co-author of A Digest of the General Statute Laws of 
the Statp of Texas (1859). 

Opdyke, George (1805-80), manufacturer, as Mayor of New York sup- 
pressed the draft riots (1863), wrote Treatise on Political Economy 
(1851) in answer to John Stuart Mill. 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, Viscount (1784-1865), leader of the 
English Whig Party, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (1830-34, 
1835-41), Prime Minister during the American Civil War, 

Patterson, Robert (1792-1881), Union general, defeated 'at first Bat- 
tle of Bull Run and mustered out of service (1861). 

Phillimore, Sir Roheit Joseph (1810-85), English jurist, author of 
Commentaries on International Law (1854-61)? legal adviser to min- 
istry during the Civil War. 

Phillips, Wendell (1811-84), orator and militant abolitionist, urged 
Lincoln to free the slaves, opposed dissolution of American Anti- 
Slavery Society at the close of the Civil War. 

Pierce, Franklin (1804-69), fourteenth President of the United States 
(1853-57), during his administration favoured the pro-slavery party 
ih Kansas. , * 

Pitt, William (1759-1806), Chancellor of the Exchequer, Prime Minister, 
bitter foe of the French Revolution and of Napoleon. 

Polk, James Knox (1795-1849), eleventh President of the United States 
(1845-49), Speaker of the House of Representatives (1835-37). 

Pope, John (1822-92), Union general, commanded the Army of Vir- 
ginia (1882), later assigned to the army of the Northwest. 

Price, Sterling (1809-67), Confederate general, tried to force Missouri 
to secede from the Union, during the war chiefly conducted raiding 
expeditions. 

Reno, Jesse L. (1823-62), Union general, fought under Burnside in North 
Carolina, later killed in battle (1862). 

Reynolds, George William MacArthnr (1814-79), one of the leaders of 
the English Chartist movement, editor of Reynold's Miscellany and 
later of Reynolds’s Weekly Newspaper. 

Richelieu, Armand Jean da Plessis de (1585-1642), French enrdfaai , 



only tends to make it more and more incapable of ruling poli- 
tically. Behind the hig bourgeois stand the proletarians. ■ 
To the extent that the bourgeoisie develops its industry, its. 
commerce and its means of communication, to the same extent 
it also produces the proletariat. And at a certain point — 
which need not appear everywhere at the same time or at the 
same stage of development — it begins to notice that this, its 
proletarian double, is outgrowing it. From that moment on, 
it loses the power for exclusive political domination ,* it looks 
roimd for allies with whom it shares its domination, or to 
whom it cedes its whole domination, as circumstances may 
demand. 

In Germany this turning point came for the bourgeoisie 
as early as 1848. And actually the German bourgeoisie was 
frightened not so much by the German as by the French pro-, 
letariat. The June battle in Paris, in 1848, showed the bour- 
geoisie what it had to expect; the German proletariat was 
just restless enough to make it clear that the seed of the 
same harvest had been sown in German soil also ; and from 
that day on the edge was taken off all bourgeois political 
action. The bourgeoisie looked round for allies, bargained 
itself away to them regardless of price — and even today it is 
not a step further forward. 

These allies are all of a reactionary nature. There is the 
monarchy with its army and its bureaucracy; there is the 
big feudal nobility; there are the little cabbage-Junkers and 
there are even the priests. With all of these the bourgeoisie 
made so many pacts and bargains to save its dear skin that 
at last it had nothing left to barter. And the more the pro- 
letariat developed, the more it began to feel as a class and to 
act as a class, the more faint-hearted did the bourgeoisie 
become. When the astonishingly bad strategy of the Prussians 
triumphed over the astonishingly still worse strategy of the 
Austrians at Sadowa, it was difficult to say who gave a deeper 
sigh of relief— the Prussian bourgeois, who was also defeated 
at Sadowa, or the Austrian.^ 

Gur big bourgeois of 1870 acts exactly like the middle 


1 . 3, 1886, Prussia won a decisive battle over Austria 

at Sadowa (Komg^atz). The Prussian bourgeoisie, which 
had bem afraid to base itself upon the democratic mass move- 
ment, finally capi^lated to the Bismarck government and 
open^ supported the counter-revolutionary path to the unifi- 
ration of Germany (from above ^vith the assistance of the 
monarchy), although this union meant a further 
sfeen^hening of the Junkers politically, and the collapse of 
the liberal hopes of the bourgeoisie. — Ed. 
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bourgeois of 1525 acted. As to the petty bourgeoisie, artisans 
and shopkeepers, they will always remain the same. They 
hope to raise themselves into the big bourgeoisie by swindling, 
they are afraid of being pushed down into the proletariat. 
Between fear and hope, they will in times of struggle seek to 
save their precious skin and to join the victors when the 
struggle is over. Such is their nature. 

• The social and political activity of the proletariat has kept 
pace with the rapid growth of industry since 1848. The role 
that the German workers play today in their trade unions, 
co-operative societies, political associations and public meet- 
ings, at elections and in the so-called Reichstag, is by itself 
suflScient proof of the transformation which has come unper- 
v>sived over Germany in the last twenty years. It greatly 
r(*dounds to the credit of the German workers that they alone 
hn\'e succeeded in sending workers and workers’ representa- 
tives into parliament — a feat which neither the French nor 
the English have so far accompli^ed. 

Still, even the proletariat has not yet outgrown the parallel- 
ism with 1525. The class of the population entirely and per- 
manently dependent on wages is stiU far from forming the 
majority of the German people. This class is, therefore, also 
compelled to seek allies. The latter can only be found among 
the petty bourgeoisie, the lumpenproletariat of the cities, the 
smJiU peasants and the agricultural labourers. 

The petty bourgeois have been spoken of above. They 
are extremely unreliable except when a victory has been won, 
and then their shouting in the beer houses knows no bounds. 
Nevertheless, there are very good elements among them, who 
of their own accord join up with the workers. 

The lumpenproletariat, this scum of the demoralised ele- 
ments of all classes, which establishes its headquarters in all 
the big cities, is the worst of all possible allies. This rabble 
is absolutely venal and absolutely brazen. If the French 
workers, in every revolution, inscribed on the houses : Mort 
aux voleurs! Death to the thieves! and even shot many, 
they did it, not out of enthusiasm for property, but because 
they rightly considered it necessary to keep that gang at dis- 
tance. Every leader of the workers who uses these scoundrels 
as guards or bases himself on them, proves himself by this 
action alone a traitor to the movement. 

The small peasants — for the bigger, peasants belong to the 
Isourgeoisie — are of different kinds. Either they are feudal 
peasants and still have to perform coruee services for their 
gracious lord. Now. that the bourgeoisie has failed to do its 
duty in freeing these people from serfdom, it ought not to be 
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difficult to convince them that they can only expect salvation 

from the working class. .... . . 

Or they are tenants. In this case the situation is for 
the most part the same as in Ireland. Rents are pushed so 
high that in times of average crops the peasant and his family 
can only just manage to live; when the crops are bad he 
almost starves, is unable to pay his rent and consequently 
finds himself entirely at the mercy of the landlord. For such 
people the bourgeoisie only does something when it is com- 
pelled. From whom then should they expect salvation except 
from the workers? 

There remain the peasants who cultivate their own little 
piece of land. In most cases they are so burdened with mort- 
gages that they are as dependent on the usurer as the tenant 
on the landlord. For them also there remains only a meagre 
wage, which moreover, on account of there being good and 
bad years, is highly uncertain. These people least of all have 
anything to expect from the bourgeoisie, because it is pre- 
cisely the bourgeoisie, the capitalist usurers, who suck the 
life-blood out of them. Still these peasants cling tightly to 
their property, though in reality it does not belong to them 
but to the usurers. Nevertheless, it will be possible to bring 
home to them that only when a government dependent on the 
people will have transformed all mortgages into a state debt, 
and thereby have lowered the interest rates, will they be able 
to free themselves from the usurer. And this can only be 
achieved by the working class. 

Wherever medium-sized and large estates prevail, agricul- 
tural labourers form the 'most numerous class in the country- 
side. This is the case throughout the entire North and East 
of Germany and it is here, that the industrial workers of the 
towns find their most numerous and most naturol allies. In 
the same way as the capitalist confronts the industrial worker,’ 
the landowner or large tenant confronts the agricultural 
labourer. The same measures that help the one must also help 
the other. The industrial workers can free themselves only 
by transforming the capital of the bourgeois, i.e., the| raw 
materials, machines and tools, and the foodstuffs, necessary 
for production, into social property, i.e., into their own pro- 
perty, used by them in common. Similarly, the agricultural 
labourers can be rescued from their hideous misery only 
when their chief subject of labour, the land itself, is with- 
drawn from the private ownership of the large peasants and 
the still larger feudal lords, transformed into social property 
and cultivated by co-operative associations of agricultural 
workers on a common account. And here we come to the 
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famous decision of the International Workers’ Congress in 
Basle^ : that it is in the interest of society to transform landed 
property into common national property. This resolution 
was adopted primarily for the countries where there is a large- 
scale landed property, and, connected with that, the cultivation 
of large farms, with one master and many labourers on every 
estate. This state of affairs, however, is still as a whole 
predominant in Germany, and therefore, next to England, the 
decision was most timely precisely for Germany. The agri- 
cultural proletariat, the farm labourers — ^that is the class from 
which the bulk of the armies of the princes is recruited. It 
is the class which, thanks to universal suffrage, sends into 
parliament the great mass of feudal lords and Junkers. But 
it is also the class nearest to the industrial workers of the 
towns, which shares their living conditions, which is even 
steeped still deeper in misery than they. To call into life 
and to draw into the movement this class, powerless because 
split and scattered, but whose hidden power is so well known 
to the government and nobility that they purposely allow the 
schools to fall into decay in order that it should remain igno- 
rant, this is the immediate, most urgent task of the German 
workers’, movement. From the day when the mass of agri- 
cultural labourers have learned to understand their own inter- 
ests, from that day a reactionary, feudal, bureaucratic or 
bourgeois movement in Germany becomes an impossibility. 

$ C $ 

The preceding lines were written over four years ago. 
They are still valid today. What was true after Sadowa and 
the partition of Germany, is being confirmed also after Sedan 
and the establishing of the Holy German Empire of the Prus- 
sian nation.” So little can “world-shaking ” principal and 
state actions in the realm of so-called high politics change 


”The Basle Congress of the First International in Septem- 
ber 1869 adopted a resolution that “it is in the interest of 
society to abolish private property in land and to convert it 
into social ownership.” — Ed. 

®In the Franco-Prussian War the Prussian army gained a 
decisive victory over the French army at Sedan, on September 
2, 1870. This removed the last obstacle in the way of a union 
of North and South Germany (viz,, the French empire of 
Napoleon III was interested in keeping Germany broken up 
into small states and had hindered the union), German uni- 
fication was carried out from above by the counter-revolu- 
tionary path and the German Reich was established. Never- 
theless, this unification was far from being complete. (The 
German Reich still contained twenty-two monarchies and 
three free cities ; Austria was excluded from it.) — Ed. 
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the direction of the movement of history. 

What, on the other hand, these principal and state actions 
are in a position to do is to hasten the tempo of this move- 
ment. And in this respect, the authors of the above-mentioned 
“ world-shaking ” events have had involuntary successes, which, 
they themselves purely find most undesirable, but which, how- 
ever, for better or worse, they have to take into the bargain. 

The War of 1866 had already shaken the old Prussia to 
its foundations. After 1848 it had already been difficult tO' 
bring the rebellious industrial element of the Western pro- 
vinces, bourgeois as well as proletarian, under the old dis- 
cipline ; still, this had been accomplished, and the interests of 
the Junkers of the Eastern provinces, together with those of 
the army, again became dominant in the state. In 1866 almost 
all Northwest Germany became Prussian. Apart from the 
irreparable moral injury suffered by the Prussian crown by 
the grace of god owing to having swallowed three other crowns 
by the grace of god, the centre of gravity of the monarchy 
now shifted considerably westward. The five million Rhine- 
landers and Westphalians were reinforced by the Germans 
annexed through the North German Alliance, first of all by 
the four millions annexed directly, and then by the six mil- 
lions annexed indirectly. And in 1870 were further added 
the eight million Southwest Germans, so that in the “new 
Reich,” the fourteen and a half million old Prussians (from 
the six East Elbian provinces, including moreover two million 
Poles) were confronted by some twenty-five millions who had 
long outgrown the old Prussian Junker feudalism. In this- 
way the very victories of the Prussian army displaced the- 
entire basis of the Prussian state ; the Junker domination 
became ever more intolerable even for the government itself. 
At the same time, however, the extremely rapid industrial 
development caused the struggle between the bourgeois and the 
workers to supplant the struggle between Junkers and 
bourgeois, so that internally also the social foundations of the 
old state suffered a complete transformation. The fundamen- 
tal condition for the existence of the monarchy, which had 
been slowly rotting since 1840, was the struggle between 
nobility and bourgeoisie, in which the monarchy held the 
balance. From the moment when it was no longer a question of 
protecting the^ nobility against the pressure of the bourgeoisie 
but of protecting all propertied classes against the pressure of 
the working class, the old, absolute monarchy had to go over 
completely to the form of state expressly devised for this pur- 
pose : t?ie Bonapartist monarchy. This transition of Prussia 
to Bonapartism I have already discussed in another place (Zur 
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Wohnungsfrage [The Housing Questioni Part 2.).* What I 
did not have to stress there, hut what is very essential here, 
is that this transition was the greatest progress made by 
Prussia after 1848, so much had Prussia lagged behind in. 
point of modern development. It was still a semi-feudal state, 
whereas Bonapartism is, at all events, a "modem form of state 
which presupposes the abolition of feudalism. Hence Prussia 
has to decide to get rid of its numerous remnants of feudal- 
ism, to sacrifice Junkerdom as such. This naturally is being 
done in the mildest possible form and to' the favourite tune 
of : always slowly forward ! Thus, for example in the notori- 
ous Kreisordnui^,® it abolishes the feudal privileges of the 
individual Junker in relation to his estate, but only to restore 
them as privileges of the whole of the big landowners in rela- 
tion to the entire district. The substance remains, being only 
translated from the feudal into the bourgeois dialect. The 
old Prussian Junker is being compulsorily transformed into 
something akin to an English squire, and he need not haye 
offered so much resistance because the one is as stupid as the 
other. 


^Engels refers to the following passage from his pamphlet. 
The Housing Question, written in 1872 : 

“In reality, however, the state as it exists at present in 
Germany is also the necessary product of the social basis out 
of which it has developed. In Prussia — and Prussia is now 
decisive — ^there exists side by side with a landowning aristo- 
cracy which is still powerful, a comparatively young and 
markedly very cowardly bourgeoisie, which up to the present 
has not won either direct political domination, as in France, 
or more or less indirect as in England. Side by side with 
these two classes, however, there exists further a rapidly 
increasing proletariat, which is intellectually highly developed 
and which is becoming more and more organised every day. 
We find, therefore, in Germany alongside of the basic condi- 
tion of the old absolute monarchy, an equilibrium between the 
landowning aristocracy and the bourgeoisie, also the basic 
condition of modem Bonapartism, an equilibrium between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 

But both in the old absolute monarchy and in the modern 
Bonapartist monarchy, the real governing power lies in the 
hands of a special caste of army officers and state officials, ha 
Prussia this caste is supplemented partly from its own ranks, 
partly from the lesser aristocracy owning the entailed estates, 
more rarely the higher aristocracy and least of' all from the 
bourgeoisie. The independence of this caste, which appears 
to occupy a position outside, and so to speak, above society, 
gives the state the semblance of independence in relation to 
society.” (Engels, The Housing Question, pp. 71-72.) — ^Ed. 

^gislation e^ablLshing distinct, local authorities. — ^Ed. 
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Thus it has been the peculiar fate of Prussia to complete its 
bourgeois revolution, begun in 1803 to and^ advanced 

further in 1848, in the pleasant form of Bonapartism at the 
end of this century. And if everything goes well, and the 
world remains nice ajad quiet, and we all become old enough, 
we may live to see — perhaps in 1900 — ^that the government of 
Prussia has actually abolished all feudal institutions and 
Prussia has finally arrived at the point where France stood 
in 1792. 

The abolition of feudalism, expressed positively, means the 
establishment of bourgeois conditions. In the measure that 
the privileges of the nobility fall, legislation becomes more 
and more bourgeois. And here we come to the central point 
of the relation of the German bourgeoisie to the government. 
We have seen that the government is compelled to introduce 
these slow and petty reforms. As against the bourgeoisie, 
however, it portrays each of these small concessions as a 
sacrifice made to the bourgeois, as a concession wrung from 
the cro\vn with the greatest difficulty, and for which the 
bourgeois must in return concede something to the government. 
The bourgeois, though fairly clear as to the true state of affairs, 
allow themselves to be fooled. This is the source of the tacit 
agreement which is the basis of all Reichstag and Chamber 
debates in Berlin. On the one hand, the government reforms 
the laws at a snail’s pace in the interests of the bourgeoisie, 
removes the obstacles to industry arising from feudalism and 
the multiplicity of small states, establishes unity of coinage, 
of weights and measures, gives freedom of occupation, puts 
Germany’s labour power at the unrestricted disposal of capital 
by granting freedom of movement and fosters trade and 
swindling. On the other hand, the bourgeoisie leaves in the 
hands of the government all actual political power, votes taxes, 
loans and soldiers and helps to frame all new reform laws in 
such a way that the old police power over undesirable indivi- 
duals remains in full force. The bourgeoisie buys its gradual 
social emancipation at the price of immediate renunciation of 
its own political power. Naturally, the chief motive which 
makes such an agreement acceptable to the bourgeoisie is not 
the fear of the government but the fear of the proletariat. 

However miserable a figure our bourgeoisie may cut in 
the political field, it cannot be denied that as far as industry 
and commerce are concerned, it is at last doing its duty. 
The impetuous growth of industry and commerce referred to 


^During these years the feudal authorities of Prussia, 
weakened by the blows of Napoleon, carried out a number of 
reforms, even if insignificant ones.— Fd. 
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in -the introduction to the second edition has since then deve- 
loped with still greater vigour. What has taken place in this 
respect since 1869 in the Rhenish-Wesiphalian industrial region 
is quite unprecedented for Germany, and recalls the rapid 
growth in the English manufacturing districts nt the beginning 
of this century. The same thing will hold good of Saxony 
and Upper Silesia, Berlin, Hanover and the sea cities. At last 
we have world trade, a really big industry and a really modem 
bourgeoisie. But in return we have also had a real crisis, 
and have likewise got a real, powerful proletariat. 

For the future historian, the roar of battle at Spichem, 
Mars la Tour and Sedan and everything connected therewith, 
will be of much less importance in the history of Germany 
from 1869-74 than the unpretentious, quiet but constantly 
forward-moving development of the German proletariat. As 
early as 1870, the German workers were subjected to a severe 
test : the Bonapartist war provocation and its natural effect : 
the general national enthusiasm in Germany. The German 
workers did not allow themselves to be led astray for a single 
moment. Not a trace of national chauvinism showed among 
them. In the midst of the wildest intoxication of victory 
they remained cool, demanding “an equitable peace with 'the 
French republic and no annexations ” and not even martial law 
-was able to silence them.' No battle glory, no talk of German 
“ imperial magnificence ” produced any effect on them ; their 
sole aim remained the liberation of the entire European pro- 
letariat. We, may surely say that in no other country up to 
now have the- workers been put to so hard a test and have 
passed through it so brilliantly. 

After martial law during the war came the trials for trea- 
son, les 0 majeste and libel of ofiicials and the everrincreasing 
police chicanery of peace-time. The VolksstaaV‘ had usually 
three or four editors in prison at the same time and the other 


'From the very start of the Franco-Prussian War (1870-71), 
the German workers, headed by the Social-Democratic Party 
'(the Eisenachers), protested against' the war and expressed 
their solidarity witti the French workers in a number of 
resolutions, and manifestoes. After the -victory. of- Prussia at 
Sedan.they.. demanded .“an equitable peace with, the. F,rench 
republic, and no annexations ” and, protested against' the seizure 
of Alsace-Lorrainp. Bebel and Liebknecht made a" shaii> 
protest in the' Reichstag against the war and' abstained from 
voting the war credits ; after Sedan, they .voted.,againstJthe 
war credits. — Ed. 

• “The central organ of the Social-Democratic Worker^ 
Party of. Germany, published from 1869-76 in Leipzig. Its 
editor-in-chief was Wilhelm Liebknecht.— Ed. 
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papers in proportion. Every party speaker at all well known 
had to lace prosecution at least once a year and was almost 
always convicted. Deportations, confiscations, suppressions of 
meetings followed one another, thick as hail. All in vain. 
The place of every prisoner or deportee was immediately 
filled by another; for every suppressed meeting, two others 
were substituted, and thus the arbitrary power of the police 
was worn down in one place after the other by endurance 
and strict conformity to the law. AU the persecution had 
the opposite effect to that intended. Far from breaking the 
workers’ party or even bending it, it only brought ever new 
recruits to it and consolidated the organisation. In their 
struggle both against the authorities and individual bourgeois, 
the workers showed themselves superior, intellectually and 
morally, and proved particularly in their confiicts with the 
so-called "providers of work” that they, the workers, were 
now the educated class and the capitalists the Knoten.^ And 
in their fights they fought for the most part with a sense of 
humour, which is the best proof of how sure they were of 
their cause and how conscious they were of their superiority. 
A struggle thus conducted, on historically prepared soil, must 
yield great results. The successes of the January elections 
stand out unique in the history of the modern workers’ move- 
ment and the astonishment aroused by them throughout Europe 
was fully justified. 

The German workers have two important advantages 
over those of the rest of Europe. First, they belong to the 
most theoretical people of Europe ; they have retained that 
sense of theory which the so-called “ educated ” people of 
Germany have completely l«st. Without German philosophy 
which preceded it, particularly that of Hegel, German scientific 
socialism — ^the only scientific socialism that has ever existed 
— ^would never have come into being. Without a sense of 
theory among the workers, this scientific socialism would 
never have passed so entirely into their flesh and blood as 
has been the,. case. What an immeasurable advantage this is 
may be seen, on the one hand, from the indifference towards 
all theory, which is one of the main reasons why the English 
workers’ movement moves so slowly in spite of the splendid 
organisation of the individual unions ; on the other hand from 
the mischief and confusion wrought by Proudhonism in its 
original form among the French and Belgians, and in the 


’Handicraftsmen. Marx and Engels often used this term for 

under the 
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further caricatured form at the hands of Bakunin, among 
the Spaniards and Italians. 

The second advantage is that chronologically speaking the 
•Germans were almost the last to come into the workers’ move- 
ment. Just as German theoretical socialism will never forget 
that it rests on the shoulders of Saint-Simon, Fourier and 
Owen, three men who, in spite of all their fantastic notions 
and utopianism,^ have their place among the most eminent 
thinkers of all times, and whose genius anticipated iimumer- 
able things the correctness of which is now being scientifically 
proved by us — so the practical workers’ movement in Germany 
must never forget that it has developed on the shoulders of 
the En glish and French movements, that it was able simply 
to utilise their dearly-bought experience, and could now avoid 
their mistakes, which in their time were mostly unavoidable. 
Without the English trade unions and the French workers’ 
political struggles which came before, without the gigantic 
impulse given especially by the Paris Commune, where woiild 
we be now ? 

It must be said to the, credit of the German workers that 
they have exploited the advantages of their situation with rare 
understanding. For the first time since a workers’ movement 
has existed, the struggle is being conducted from its three 
sides, the theoretical, the political and the practical-economic 
(resistance to the capitalists), in harmony, co-ordination and 
in a planned way. It is precisely in this, as it were, concen- 
tric attack, that the strength and invincibility of the German 
movement lies. 

It is due to this advantageous situation on the one hand, 
to the insular peculiarities of the English and to the forcible 
suppression of the French movement on the other, that the 
German workers have for the moment been placed in the 
vanguard of the proletarian struggle. How long events will 
nllow them to occupy this post of honour cannot be foretold. 
But as long as they occupy it, let us hope that they will fill it 
in a fitting manner. This demands redoubled efforts in every 
field of struggle and agitation. It is in particular the duly 
•of the leaders to gain an ever clearer insight into all theoreti- 
cal questions, to free themselves more and more from the 
infiuence of traditional phrases inherited from the old world 
outlook, and constantly to keep in mind that socialism,’'Since 
it has become a science, must be pursued as a science, i.e., 
it must be' studied. The task 'will be to spread with increased 


^On utopian socialism, cf, Engels, Socialism : Utopian and 
Scientific. — Ed. . . • . 
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zeal among the masses of the workers the ever clearer insight, 
thus acquired, to knit together ever more firmly the organ- 
isation both of the party and of the trade unions. Even if the 
votes cast for the socialists in January already make quite a 
decent army,' they are still far from constituting the majority 
of the worldng class ; and encouraging as are the successes of 
the propaganda among the rural population, infinitely more 
still remains to be done precisely in this field. Hence, there 
must be no slackening in the struggle, the task must be to 
wrest from the enemy one town, one constituency after the 
other. But above all it is necessary to observe the true inter- 
national spirit which allows no patriotic chauvinism to mani- 
fest itself, and which joyfully greets each new advance of 
the proletarian movement, no matter from which nation it 
comes. If the German workers proceed in this way, they 
will not be marching exactly at the head of the movement — 
it is not at all in the interest of this movement that the workers 
of any one country should march at its head — ^but they will 
occupy an honourable place in the battle line, and they will 
stand armed for battle when either unexpectedly grave trials 
or momentous events will demand from them heightened 
courage, heightened determination and the power to act. 

London, July 1, 1874. 




At the Reichstag elections on January 10, 1874, the Social- 
Democratic candidates received 351,670 votes (an increase of 
200 per cent compared with the 1871 results) and eight repre- 
sentatives in the Reichstag. In addition eleven Social-Demo- 
cratic candidates had a relative majority and thus went to 
the second baUot which resulted in a vicfS in twTmoJe 
conslituenc^s. The successes of the Social-Democrats who 
were then persecuted by the government, made a* great 
impression both in Germany and abroad. Ed. ^ 
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THE PEASANT WAR IN GERMANY 

CHAPTER I 

THE GERMAN people are by no means lacking in revolu- 
tionary tradition. There were times when Germany produced 
characters that could match the best men in the revolutions 
o£ other countries ; when the German people manifested an 
endurance and energy which, in a centralised nation, would 
have brought the most magnidcmt results ; when the German 
peasants and plebeians were pregnant with ideas and plans 
which often made their descendants shudder. 

In contrast to present-day enfeeblement which appears 
everywhere after two years of struggle (since 1848) it is timely, 
to present once more to the German people those awkward but 
powerful and tenacious figures of the great peasant war. Three 
centuries have ilo^vn by since then, and many a thing has 
changed ; still the peasant war is not as far removed from 
our present-day struggles as it would seem, and the opponents 
we have to encounter remain essentially the same. Those classes 
and fractions of classes which everywhere betrayed 1848 and 
1849, can be foimd in the role of traitors as early as 1525, 
though on a lower level of development. And if the robust 
vandalism of the peasant wars appeared in the movement of 
the last years only sporadically, in the Odenwarld, in the 
Black Forest, in Silesia, it by no means shows a superiority 
of the modem insurrection. 

Let us first review briefly the situation in Germany at the- 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century. 

German industry had gone through a considerable- 
process of growth in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
The local industry of the feudal countryside was superseded 
by the guild organisation of production in the cities, which 
produced for wider circles and even for remote markets. 
Weaving of crude woollen stuffs and linens had become a- 
well-established, ramified branch of industry, and even finer 
woollen and linen fabrics, as well as silks, were already being’ 
produced in Augsburg. Outside of the art of weaving, there- 
had arisen those branches of industry, which, approaching; 
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the finer arts, were nurtured by the demands for luxuries 
on the part of the ecclesiastic and lay lords of the late 
mediaeval epoch: gold- and silver-smithing, sculpture and 
wood-carving, etching and wood-engraving, armoim-malsing, 
medal-engraving, wood-turning, etc., etc. A series of more or 
less important discoveries culminating in the invention of 
gunpowder and printing had considerably aided the develop- 
ment of the crafts. Commerce kept pace with industry. The 
Hanseatic League, through its century-long monopoly of sea 
navigation, had brought about the emergence of the entire 
north of Germany out of mediaeval barbarism ; and even 
when, after the end of the Sixteenth Century, the Hanseatic 
League had begun to succumb to the competition of the Englidi 
and the Dutch, the great highway of commerce from India to 
the north still lay through Germany, Vasco da Gama’s dis- 
coveries notwithstanding. Augsburg still remained the great 
point of concentration for Italian silks, Indian spices, and all 
Levantine products. The cities of upper Germany, namely. 
Augsburg and Nuernberg, were the centres of opulence and 
luxury remarkable for that time. The production of raw 
materials had equally progressed. The German miners of the 
Fifteenth Century had been the most skilful in the world, and 
agriculture was also shaken out of its mediaeval crudity 
through the blossoming forth of the cities. Not only had large 
stretches of land been put under cultivation, but dye plants 
and other imported cultures had been introduced, whidi in 
turn had a favourable influence on agriculture as a whole. 

Still, the progress of national production in Germany had 
not kept pace with the progress of other countries. Agriculture 
lagged far behind that of England and Holland. Industry 
lagged far behind the Italian, Flemish and English, and as to 
sea navigation, the English, and especially the Dutch, were 
already driving the Germans out of the field. The population 
was still very sparse. Civilisation in Germany existed only 
in spots, around the centres of industry and commerce ; but 
even the interests of these individual centres diverged widely, 
with hardly any point of contact. The trade relations and 
markets of the South differed from tliose of the North ; the 
East and the West had almost no intercourse. No city' had 
gi-own to become the industrial and commercial point of 
gravity for the whole country, such as London was for England. 
Internal communication was almost exclusively confined to 
coastwise and river navigation and to a few large commercial 
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lordly power ; they did everything in their power to incorpori- 
ate in their lands all the rest of the cities and baronies which 
still remained under the empire. Towards such cities and 
baronies they appeared in the role of centralisers, while as far 
as the imperial power was concerned, they were the decentral- 
ising factor. Internally, their reign was already autocratic, 
they called the estates only when they could not do without 
them. They imposed 'taxes, and collected money whenever 
they saw fit. The right of the estates to ratify taxes was 
seldom recognised, and still more seldom practised. And 
even when they were called, the princes ordinarily had a 
majority, thanks to the knights and the prelates which were 
the two estates freed from taxes, participating, nevertheless, 
in their consumption. The need of the princes for money 
grew with the taste for luxuries, with the increase of the 
courts and the standing armies, with the mounting costs of 
administration. The taxes were becoming more and more 
oppressive. The cities being in most cases protected against 
them by privileges, the entire weight of the tax burden fell 
upon the peasants, those under the princes themselves, as well 
as the serfs and bondsmen of the knights bound by vassalage 
tb the princes ; wherever direct taxation was insufficient, 
indirect taxes were introduced ; the most skilful machina- 
tions of the art of finance were utilised to fill the gaping holes 
of the fiscal system. When nothing else availed, when there 
was nothing to pawn and no free imperial city was willing 
tb grant credit any longer, one resorted to coin manipulations 
of the basest kind, one coined depreciated money, one set 
a higher or lower rate of legal tender most convenient for the 
prince. Trading in city and other privileges, subsequently to 
be taken away by force, in order that they might again be 
sold, seizing every attempt at opposition as an excuse for 
incendiarism and robbery of every kind, etc., etc., were lucra- 
tive and quite ordinary sources of income for the princes of 
those times. The administration of justice was also a con- 
stant and not unimportant article of trade for the princes. In 
brief, the subjects who, besides the princes, had to satisfy the 
private appetites of their magistrates and bailiffe as well, were 
enjoying the full taste of the “fatherly” system. Of the 
mediaeval feudal hierarchy, the knighthood of moderate pos- 
sessions had almost entirely disappeared; it had either climbed 
up to the position of independence of smaH princes, or it had 
sunk into the ranks of the lower nobility. The lower nobilitj^, 



the' knighthood, was fast moving towards extinction. A large 
portion of it had already become pauperised, and lived on its 
services to the princes, either in military or in civil capacity ; 
another portion was hound by vassalage to the sovereignty 
of ;the prince ; a very small portion was directly under the 
empire. The development of military science, the rising 
importance of infantry, the spread of firearms, had dwarfed 
their military importance as heavy cavalry, at the same time 
destroying the invincibility of their castles. The knights had 
become superfiuous through the progress of industry, just 
as* the artisans had become obviated by the same progress. 
The dire need of the knighthood for money added considerably 
to their ruin. The luxurious life in the castles, the competition 
in magnificence at tournaments and feasts, the price of arma- 
ments and of horses all increased with the progress of civilisa- 
tion, whereas the sources of income of the knights and barons, 
increased but little, if at alL Feuds with accompanying 
plunders and incendiarism, lying in ambush, and similar noble 
occupations, became in the course of time too dangerous. The 
cash payments of the knights’ subjects brought in hardly more 
than< before. In order to satisfy mounting requirements, the 
noble masters resorted to the same means as were practised by 
the princes ; the peasantry was being robbed by the masters 
with greater dexterity every year. The serfs were being wrung 
dry. The bondsmen were burdened with ever new payments 
of various descriptions upon every possible occasion. Serf 
labour, dues, ground rents, land sale taxes, death taxes, pro- 
tection moneys and so on, were increased at will in spite of old 
agreements. Justice was denied or sold for money, and wher- 
ever the knight could not obtain the peasants’ money other- 
wise, he threw him into the tower without much ado, and com- 
pelled him to pay ransom. 

With the other classes, the lower nobility courted no 
&iendly relations either. Vassal knights strove to become 
vassals of the empire ; vassals of the empire strove to become 
independent. This led to incessant conflicts -with the princes. 
The knighthood looked upon the clergy with their resplendent 
grandeur as upon a powerful but superfluous class. It envied 
them their large estates and their riches held secure by celibacy 
and the church constitution. With the cities, the knighthood 
was continually on the war path ; it owed them money, it fed 
on plundering their territory, on robbing their merchants, on, 
the ransom paid for prisoners captured in conflicts. The 
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struggle of the knighthood against all these estates became more 
vehement as the estates themselves began to realise that the 
money question was a life problem for them. 

The clergy, representative of the ideology of mediaeval 
feudalism, felt the influence of the historic transformation no 
less acutely. The invention of the art of printing, and the 
requirements of extended commerce, robbed the clergy not only 
of its monopoly of reading and writing, but also of that of 
higher education. Division of labour was being introduced 
also into the realm of intellectual work. The newly arising 
class of jurists drove the clergy out of a series of very influen- 
*tial positions. The clergy was also beginjning to become 
largely superfluous, and it acknowledged this fact by growing 
lazier and more ignorant. The more superfluous it became, 
the more it grew in numbers, thanks to the enormous riches 
which it still kept on augmenting by fair means or foul. 

The clergy was divided into two distinct groups. The 
feudal hierarchy of the clergy formed the aristocratic group 
— ^bishops and archbishops, abbots, priors and other prelates. 
These high church dignitaries were either imperial princes 
themselves, or they reigned as vassals of other princes over 
large areas with numerous serfs and bondsmen. They 
not only exploited their subjects as recklessly as the knighthood 
and the princes, but they practised this in an even more shame- 
ful manner. They used not only brutal force, but all the in- 
trigues of religion as well; not only the horrors of the rack, 
but also the horror of excommunication, or refusal of absolu- 
tion ; they used all the intricacies of the confessional in order 
to extract from their subjects the last penny, or to increase the 
estates of the church. Forging of documents was a wide- 
spread and beloved means of extortion in the hands of those 
worthy men, who, receiving from their subjects feudal pay- 
ments, taxes and tithes, were still in constant need of money. 
The manufacture of miracle-producing saints’ effigies and re- 
lics, the organisation of praying-centres endowed with the 
power of salvation, the trade in indulgences was resorted to 
in order to squeeze more payments out of the people. All 
this was practised long and with not little success. 

The prelates and their numerous gendarmeries of monks 
which grew with the spread of poHtical and religious baiting, 
were the objects of hatred not only of the people but aigr> of 
the nobmty. Being directly under the empire, the prelates 
were in the way of the princes. The fast living of the corpu- 
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lent bishops and abbots with their army of monks, roused the 
envy of the nobility and the indignation of the people who 
bore the burden. Hatred was intensified by the fact that 
the behaviour of the clergy was a slap in the face of their owm 
preaching. 

The plebeian faction of the clergy consisted of preachers, 
rural and urban. The preachers were outside the feudal hier- 
archy of the church and participated in none of its riches. 
Their activities were less rigorously controlled and, important 
as they were for the church, they were for the moment far 
less indispensable than the police services of the barracked 
monks. Consequently, they were paid much less than the 
monks, and their prebends were far from lucrative. Being of 
a middle-class or plebeian origin, they were nearer to the life 
of the masses, thus being able to retain middle-class and ple- 
beian sympathies, in spite of their status as clergy. While the 
participation of the monks in the movements of their time was 
the exception, that of the plebeian clergy was the rule. They 
gave the movement its theorists and ideologists, and many 
of them, representatives of the plebeians and peasants, died on 
the scaffold. The hatred of the masses for the clergy seldom 
touched this group. 

What the emperor was to the princes and nobility, the 
people was to the higher and lower clergy. As the emperor 
received the “ common penny,” the imperial taxes, so the pope 
was paid the general church taxes, out of which he defrayed 
the expenses of the luxurious Roman court. In no country 
were his taxes collected mth such conscientiousness and ri- 
gour as in Germany, due to the power and the number of the 
clergy. The annates were collected with particular severity 
when a bishopric was to become vacant. With the growth of 
the court’s demands, new means for raising revenues were in- 
vented, such as the traffic in relics and indulgences, jubilee 
collections, etc. Large sums of money were thus yearly trans- 
ported from Germany to Rome, and the increased pressure 
fanned not only the hatred towards the clergy, but it also 
aroused national feelings, particularly among the nobility, the 
then most national class. 

In the cities, the growth of commerce and handicraft pro- 
duced three distinct groups out of the original citizenry of 
mediaeval times. 

The city population was headed by the patrician families, 
the so-called “ honourables ”. Those were the richest families. 
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They alone sat in the council, and held all the city offices. 
'They not only administered all the revenues of the city, but 
they also consumed them. Strong in their riches and their 
ancient aristocratic status, recognised by emperor and empire, 
they exploited in every possible way the city community as 
well as the peasants belonging to the city. They practised 
usury in grain and money ; they secured for themselves mono- 
polies of various kinds ; they gradually deprived the com- 
munity of every right to use the city forests and meadows, 
and used them directly for their own private benefit. They 
imposed road, bridge and gate payments and other duties; 
they sold trade and guild privileges, master and citizen rights ; 
and they traded with justice. The peasants of the city area 
were treated by them with no more consideration than by the 
nobility and the clergy. On the contrary, the city magistrates 
and bailiffs, mostly patricians, brought into the villages, to- 
gether with aristocratic rigidity and avarice, a certain bureau- 
cratic punctuality in collecting duties. The city revenues thus 
collected were administered in a most optional fashion ; city 
book-keeping was as neglectful and confused as possible ; de- 
fraudation and treasury deficits were the order of the day. 
How easy it was for a comparatively small caste, surrounded by 
privileges, and held together by family ties and community 
of interests, to enrich itself enormously out of the city reve- 
nues, will be understood when one considers the numerous 
frauds and swindles which 1848 witnessed in many city 
administrations. 

• The patricians took care to make dormant the rights of 
the city community everywhere, particularly as regards finance. 
Later, when the extortions of these gentlemen became too 
severe, the communities started a movement to bring at least 
the city administration under their control. In most cities 
they actually regained their rights, but due, on the one hand, 
to the eternal squabbles between the guilds and, on the other; 
to the tenacity of the patricians and their protection by the 
empire and the governments of the allied cities, the patrician 
council members soon restored by shrewdness or force their 
dominance in the councils. At the beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century, the communities of all the cities were again in the 
opposition. 

The city opposition against the patricians was divided into 
two factions which stood out very clearly in the course of the 
peasant war. 



The middle-class opposition, the predecessor of our modem 
liberals, embraced the richer middle-class, the middle-'Class of 
.moderate means, and a more or less appreciable section, of the 
poorer elements, according to local conditions. This opposi- 
tion demanded control over the city administration and parti- 
cipation in the legislative power either through a general 
assemblage of the community or through representatives (big 
council, city committee). -Further, it demanded modification 
of the patrician policy of favouring a few families which were 
gaining an exceptional position inside the patrician group. 
Aside from this, the middle-class opposition demanded the 
filling of some council offices by citizens of their own group. 
This party, joined here and there by dissatisfied elements of 
impoverished patricians, had a large majority in all the ordinary 
general assemblies of the community and in the guilds. The 
adherents of the council and the more radical opposition formed 
together only a minority among the real citizens. 

- We shall see how, in the course of the Sixteenth Century, 
this moderate, "law-abiding," well-off and intelligent opposi- 
tion played exactly the same role and exactly with the same 
success as its heir, the constitutional party in the movements 
of 1848 and 1849. The middle-class opposition had stiU another 
object of heated protest : the clergy, whose loose way of living 
and luxurious habits aroused its bitter scorn. The middle- 
class opposition demanded measures against the scandalous 
behaviour of those illustrious people. It demanded that the 
inner jurisdiction of the clergy and its right to levy taxes 
^ould be abolished, and that the number of the monks 
should be limited. 

The plebeian opposition consisted of ruined members of the 
middle-class and that mass of the city population which 
possessed no citizenship rights : the journeymen, the day 
labourers, and the niunerous beginnings of the lumpenprole- 
tariat which can be found even in the lowest stages of develop- 
ment of city life. This low-grade proletariat is, generally 
apeaking, a phenomenon which, in a more or less developed 
form, can be found in all the phases of society hitherto ob- 
served. The number of people without a definite occupation 
and a stable domicile was at that time gradually being aug- 
mented by the decay of feudalism in a society in which every 
occupation, every realm of life, was intrenched behind a num- 
ber of privileges. In no modern country was the number of 
vagabonds so great as in Germany, in the first half of the 



Sixteenth Century. One portion of tliese tramps joined the 
army in. wartime, another begged its way through the coun- 
try, a third sought to eke out a meagre living as day-labourers 
in those branches of work which were not under guild jurisdic- 
tion. All three groups played a role in the peasant war ; 
the first in the army of the princes to whom the peasant suc- 
cumbed, the second in the conspiracies and in the troops of 
the peasants where its demoralising infiuence was manifested 
every moment ; the third, in the struggles of the parties in the 
cities. It must be borne in mind, however, that a large portion 
of thi'g class, namely, the one living in the cities, still retained 
a considerable foundation of peasant nature, and had not deve- 
loped that degree of venality and degradation which char- 
acterise the modern civilised low-grade proletariat. 

It is evident that the plebeian opposition of the cities was 
of a mixed nature. It combined the ruined elements of the 
old feudal and guild societies with the budding proletarian 
elements of a coming modem bourgeois society ; on the one 
hand, impoverished guild citizens, who, due to their privi- 
leges, still clung to the existing middle-class order, on the other 
hand, driven out peasants and ex-officers who were yet unable 
to become proletarians. Between these two groups were the 
journeymen, for the time being outside official society and 
so close to the standard of living of the proletariat as was 
possible under the industry of the times and the guild privi- 
leges, but, due to the same privileges, almost all prospec- 
tive middle-class master artisans. The party affiliations of 
this mixture were, naturally, highly uncertain, and varying 
from locality to locality. Before the peasant war, the plebeian 
opposition appeared in the political struggles, not as a party, 
but as a shouting, rapacious tail-end to the middle-class oppo- 
sition, a mob that could be bought and sold for a few barrels 
of wine. It was the revolt of the peasants that transformed 
them into a party, and even then they were almost every- 
where dependent upon the peasants, both in demands and in 
action,— a striking proof of the fact that the cities of that time 
were greatly dependent upon the country. In so far as the 
plebeian opposition acted independently, it demanded exten- 
sion of city trade privileges over the rural districts, and it did 
like to see the city revenues curtailed by abolition of feudal 
burdens in the rural area belonging to the city, etc. In brief in 
so far as it appeared independentb', it was reactionary. It sub- 
mitted to its owm middle-class elements, and thus formed a 
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characteristic prologue to the tragic comedy staged by the 
modern petty-bourgeoisie in the last three years imder the 
head of democracy. 

Only in Thuringia and in a few other localities was the 
plebeian faction of the city carried away by the general storm 
to such an extent that its embryo proletarian elements for a 
brief time gained the upper band over all the other factors of 
the movement. This took place under the direct influence 
of Muenzer in Thuringia, and of his disciples in other places. 
This episode, forming the climax of the entire peasant war, 
and grouped around the magnifl'cent flgure of Thomas Muenzer, 
was of very brief duration. It is easily understood why these 
elements collapse more quickly than any other, why their 
movement bears an outspoken, fantastic stamp, and why the 
expression of their demands must necessarily be extremely in- 
definite. It was this group that found least firm ground in 
the then existing conditions. 

At the bottom of all the classes, save the last one, was 
the huge exploited mass of the nation, the peasants. It was 
the peasant who carried the burden of all the other strata of 
society: princes, officialdom, nobility, clergy, patricians and 
middle-class. Whether the peasant was the subject of a 
prince, an imperial baron, a bishop, a monastery or a city, he 
was everywhere treated as a beast of burden, and worse. If he 
was a serf, he was entirely at the mercy of his master. If he 
was a bondsman, the legal deliveries stipulated by agreement 
were sufficient to crush him ; even they were being daily in- 
creased. Most of his time, he had to work on his master’s 
estate. Out of that which he earned in his few free hours, he 
had to pay tithes, dues, groimd rents, war taxes, land taxes, 
imperial taxes, and other payments. He could neither marry 
nor die without paying the master. Aside from his regular 
work for the master, he had to gather litter, pick stawberries, 
pick bilberries, collect snaU-shells, drive the game for the 
hunting, chop wood, and so on. Fishing and hunting belonged 
to the master. The peasant saw his crop destroyed by wild game. 
The community meadows and woods of the peasants had almost 
everywhere been forcibly taken away by the masters. And^ 
in the same manner as the master reigned over the peasant’s 
property, he extended his wilfulness over hfe person, his wife 
and daughters. He possessed the right of the first night. 
Whenever he pleased, he threw the peasant into the tower, 
where the rack waited for him just as surely as the investigat- 
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ing attorney waits for the criminal in our times. Whenever 
he pleased, he killed him or ordered him beheaded. None of 
the instructive chapters of the Carolina" which speaks of “ cut- 
ting of ears,” “cutting of noses,” “blinding,” “chopping of 
fingers,” “beheading,” “breaking on the wheel,” “burning,” 
“pinching with burning tongs,” “quartering,” etc., was left 
unpractised by the gracious lord and master at his pleasure. 
Who could defend the peasant ? The courts were manned by 
barons, clergymen, patricians, or jurists, who knew very well 
for what they were being paid. Not in vain did all the official 
estates of the empire live on the exploitation of the peasants. - 

Incensed as were the peasants under terrific pressure, it 
was still difficult to arouse them to revolt. Being spread over 
large areas, it was highly difficult for them to come to a com- 
mon understanding ; the old habit of submission inherited from 
generation to generation, the lack of practise in the use of arms 
in many regions, the unequal degree of exploitation depending 
on the personality of the master, all combined to keep the 
peasant quiet. It is for these reasons that, although local 
insurrections of peasants can be found in mediaeval times 
in large numbers, not one general national peasant revolt, least 
of all in Germany, can be observed before the peasant war. 
Moreover, the peasants alone could never make a revolution 
as long as they were confronted by the organised power of 
the princes, nobility and the cities. Only by allsdng them- 
selves with other classes could they have a chance of victory, 
but how could they have allied themselves with other classes 
when they were equally exploited by all ? 

At the beginning of the Sixteenth Century the various 
groups of the empire, princes, nobility, clergy, patricians, 
middle-class, plebeians and peasants formed a highly compli- 
cated mass with the most varied requirements crossing each 
other in different directions. Every group was in the way of 
the other, and stood continually in an overt or covert struggle 
with every other group. A splitting of the entire nation into 
t^vo major camps, as witnessed in France at the outbreak of 
the first revolution, and as at present manifest on a higher 
stage of development in the most progressive countries, was 
under such conditions a rank impossibility. Something ap- 
proaching such division took place only when the lowest stratum 
of the population, the one exploited by all the rest, arose 
namely, the plebeians and the peasants. The tangle of inter- 
ests, views and endeavours of that time will be easily under- 
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stood when one remembers what a confusion was manifested 
in the last two years in a society far less complicated and con- 
sisting only of feudal nobility, bourgeoisie, petty-bourgeoisie, 
peasants and proletariat. 


CHAPTER II 

THE grouping of the numerous and variegated groups into 
bigger units was at that time made impossible by decentralisa- 
tion, by local and provincial independence, by industrial and 
commercial isolation of the provinces from eadi other, and 
by poor means of communication. This grouping develops 
only with the general spread of revolutionary, religious and 
political ideas, in the course of the Reformation. The various 
groups of the population which either accept or oppose those 
ideas, concentrate the nation, very slowly and only approxi- 
mately indeed, into three large camps, the reactionary or 
Catholic, the reformist middle-class or Lutheran, and the revo- 
lutionary elements. If we discover little logic even in this 
great division of the nation, if the two camps include partly the 
same elements, it is due to the fact that most of the official 
groupings brought over from the Middle Ages had begun to dis- 
solve and to become decentralised, which circumstance gave 
to the same groups in different localities a momentary opposing 
orientation. In the last years we have so often met with simi- 
lar facts in Germany that we will not be surprised at this 
apparent mixture of groups and classes imder the much more 
complicated conditions of the Sixteenth Century. 

The German ideology of to-day sees in the struggles to 
which the Middle Ages had succumbed nothing but violent 
theological bickerings, this notwithstanding our modem expe- 
rience. Had the people of that time only been able to reach 
an understanding concerning the celestial things, say om pat- 
riotic historians and wise statesmen, there would have been 
no ground whatever for struggle over earthly affairs. These 
ideologists were gullible enough to accept on their face value 
all the illusions which an epoch maintains about itself, or 
which the ideologists of a certain period maintained about that 
period. This class of people, which saw in the revolution of 
1789 nothing but a heated debate over the advantages of a con^- 
stitutional monarchy as compared with absolutism, would see 
in the July' Revolution a practical controversy over the un- 
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tenability of the empire by the grace of God, and in the Feb- 
ruary Revolution, an attempt at solving the problem of a 
republic or monarchy, etc. Of the class struggles which were 
being fought out in these convulsions, and whose mere expres- 
sion is being every time written as a political slogan on the 
banner of these class struggle, our ideologists have no con- 
ception even at the present time, although manifestations of 
them are audible enough not only abroad, but also from the 
grumbling and the resentment of many thousands of home 
proletarians. 

In the so-called reUgious warp of the Sixteenth Century, 
veiy positive material class-interests were at play, and those 
wars were class wars just as were the later collisions in Eng- 
land and France. If the class struggles of that time appear 
to bear religious earmarks, if the interests, requirements and 
demands of the various classes hid themselves behind a reli- 
gious screen, it little changes the actual situation, and is to be 
explained by conditions of the time. 

The Middle Ages had developed out of raw primitiveness. 
It had done away with old civilisation, old philosophy, politics 
and jurisprudence, in order to begin anew in every respect. 
The only thing which it had retained from the old shattered 
world was Christianity and a number of haK-ruined cities 
deprived of their civilisation. As a consequence, the clergy 
retained a monopoly of intellectual education, a phenomenon 
to be found in every primitive stage of development, and edu- 
cation itseU had acquired a predominantly theological nature. 

In the hands of the clergy, politics and jurisprudence, as 
well as other sciences, remained branches of theology, and were 
treated according to the principles prevailing in the latter. The 
dogmas of the church were at the same time political axioms, 
and Bible quotations had the validity of law in every court. 
Even after the formation of a special class of jurists, juris- 
prudence long remained under the tutelage of theology. This 
supremacy of theology in the realm of intellectual activities 
was at the same time a logical consequence of the situation of 
the church as the most general force co-ordinating and sanc- 
tioning existing feudal domination. 

It is obvious that under such conditions, all general and 
overt attacks on feudalism, in the first place attacks on the 
church, all revolutionary, social and political doctrines, neces- 
sarily became theological heresies. In order to be attacked 
existing social conditions had to be stripped of their aureole 
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■of sanctity. 

The revolutionary opposition to feudalism was alive 
throughout all the Middle Ages. According to conditions of 
the time, it appeared either in the form of mysticism, as open 
heresy, or of armed insurrection. As mysticism, it is well 
known how indispensable it was for the reformers of the Six- 
teenth Century. Muenzer himself was largely indebted to it. 
The heresies were partly an expression of the reaction of the 
patriarchal Alpine shepherds against the encroachments of 
feudalism in their realm (Waldenses^), partly an opposition to 
feudalism of the cities that had out-grown it (The Albigenses, 
Arnold of Brescia, etc.) and partly direct insurrections of peas- 
ants (John Ball, the master from Hungary in Picardy, etc.). 
We can omit, in this connection, the patriarchal heresy of the 
Waldenses, as well as the insurrection of the Swiss, which by 
form and contents, was a reactionary attempt at stemming the 
tide of historic development, and of a purely local importance. 
In the other two forms of mediaeval heresy, we find as early 
as the Twelfth Century the precursors of the great division 
between the middle-class and the peasant-plebeian opposition 
which caused the collapse of the peasant war. This division 
is manifest throughout the later Middle Ages. 

The heresy of the cities, which is the actual official heresy 
of the Middle Ages, directed itself primarily against the clergy, 
whose riches and political importance it attacked. In the very 
same manner as the bourgeoisie at present demands a “ gouver- 
nement a bon marche” (cheap government), so the middle- 
class of mediaeval times demanded first of all an " egriise a bon 
marche” (cheap church). Reactionary in form, as is every 
heresy which sees in the further development of church and 
dogma only a degeneration, the middle-class heresy demanded 
the restoration of the ancient simple church constitution and 
the abolition of an exclusive class of priests. This cheap ar- 
rangement would eliminate the monks, the prelates, the 
Roman court, in brief, everything which was expensive for the 
church. In their attack against papacy, the cities, them- 
selves republics although under the protection of monardis, 
expressed for the first time in a general form the idea that the 
- normal form of government for the bourgeoisie was the re- 
public. Their hostility towards many a dogma and church law 
is partly explained by the foregoing and partly by their con- 
ditions. Why they were so bitter against celibacy, no onfe has 
given a better explanation than Boccaccio. Arnold of Bresda^ 
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in Italy and Germany, the Albigenses? in south France,, John 
Fycliffe® in England, Huss'^ and the Calixtines*’ in Bohemia, 
were the chief representatives of this opposition. That the 
opposition against feudalism should appear here only as an op- 
position against religious feudalism, is easily imderstood when 
one remembers that, at that time, the cities were already a 
recognised estate sufficiently capable of fighting lay feudalism 
with its privileges either by force of arms or in the city 
assemblies. 

Here, as in south France, in England and Bohemia, we 
find the lower nobility joining hands with the cities in their 
struggle against the clergy and in their heresies, a phenome- 
non due to the dependence of the lower nobility upon the cities 
and to the community of interests of both groups as against the 
princes and the prelates. The same phenomenon is found in 
the peasant war. 

A totally different character was assumed by that heresy 
which was a direct expression of the peasant and plebeian 
demands, and which was almost always connected with an in- 
surrection. This heresy, sharing all the demands of middle- 
class heresy relative to the clergy, the papacy, and the restora- 
tion of the ancient Christian church organisation, went far 
beyond them. It demanded the restoration of ancient Christian 
equality among the members of the community, this to be re- 
cognised as a rule for the middle-class world as well. From 
the equality of the children of God it made the implication as 
to civil equality, and partly also as to equality of property. 
To make the nobility equal to the peasant, the patricians and 
the privileged middle-class equal to the plebeians, to abolish; 
serfdom, ground rents, taxes, privileges, and at least the most 
flagrant differences of property — ^these were demands put forth 
with more or less definiteness and regarded as naturally ema- 
nating from the ancient Christian doctrine. This peasant- 
plebeian heresy, in the fullness of feudalism, e.g., among the 
Albigenses, hardly distinguishable from the middle-class oppo- 
sition, grew in the course of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies to be a strongly defined party opinion appearing inde- 
pendently alongside the heresy of the middle-class. This is the- 
case with John Ball, preacher of the Wat Tyler insurrection 
in England alongside the Wycliffe movement. This is also the 
case with the Taborites* alongside the Calixtines in Bohemia. 
The Taborites showed even a republican tendency under theo- 
cratic colouring, a view later developed by the representatives 
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of the plebeians in Germany in the JPifteenth and at the beginv- 
ning of the Sixteenth Century. 

This form of heresy was joined in by the dream visions 
of the mystic sects, such as the Scourging Friars," the Lol- 
lards," etc., which in times of suppression continued revolu- 
tionary tradition. 

The plebeians of that time were the only class outside of 
the existing official society. It was outside the feudal, as welli 
as outside the middle-class organisation. It had neither privi- 
leges nor property ; it was deprived even of the possessions^ 
owned by peasant or petty bourgeois, burdened with crushing 
duties as much as they might be ; it was deprived of property' 
and rights in every respect ; it lived in such a manner that it 
did not even come into direct contact with the existing insti- 
tutions, which ignored it completely. It was a living symptom' 
of the dissolution of the feudal and guild middle-class socie- 
ties, and it was at the same time the first precursor of modem 
bourgeois society. 

This position of the plebeians is sufficient explanation as 
to why the plebeian opposition of that time could not be satis- 
fied with fighting feudalism and the privileged middle-class 
alone ; why, in fantasy, at least, it reached beyond modem 
bourgeois society then only in its inception ; why, being an ab- 
solutely propertyless faction, it questioned institutions, views 
and conceptions common to every society based on division of 
classes. The chiliastic dream-visions“ of ancient Christianity 
offered in this respect a very serviceable starting point. On 
the other hand, this reaching out beyond not only the present 
but also the future, could not help being violently fantastic. 
At the first practical applications, it naturally fell back into* 
narrow limits set by prevailing conditions. The attack oni 
private property, the demand for community of possession had' 
to solve itself into a crude organisation of charity; vague* 
Christian equality could result in nothing but civic equality 
before the law; abolition of all officialdom transformed itself' 
finally in the organisation of republican governments elected! 
by the people. Anticipation of communism by human fantasy* 
was in reality anticipation of modem bourgeois conditions. 

This anticipation of coming stages of historic development, 
forced in itself, but a natimal outcome of the life conditions of' 
the plebeian group, is first to be noted in Germany, in the* 
teachings of Thomas Muenzer and his party. Already the' 
Taboiites showed a kind of chiliastic community of property.. 
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tut this was a purely ftiilitary measure. Only in the teachings 
-of Muenzer did these communist notions find expression as the 
desires of a vital section of society. Through him they were 
iormulated with a certain definiteness, and were afterwards 
found in every great convulsion of the people, until graduallj' 
they merged with the modem proletarian movement. Some- 
thing similar we observe in the Middle Ages, where the strug- 
gles of the free peasants against increasing feudal domina- 
tion merged with the struggles of the serfs and bondsmen for 
the complete abolition of the feudal system. 

While the first of the three large camps, the conservative 
■Catholics, embraced all the elements interested in maintaining 
the existing imperial power, the ecclesiastical and a section of 
the lay princes, the richer nobility, the prelates and the city 
patricians — ^the middle-class moderate Lutheran reform gather- 
ed under its banner all the propertied elements of the opiposi- 
tion, the mass of the lower nobility, the middle-class and even 
a portion of the lay princes who hoped to enrich themselves 
through the confiscation of the church estates and to seize 
the opportunity for establishing greater independence from 
the empire. As to the peasants and plebeians, they grouped 
themselves around the revolutionary party whose demands 
and doctrines found their boldest expression in Muenzer, 

Luther^ and Muenzer, in their doctrines, in their charac- 
ters, in their actions, accurately embodied the tenets of their 
separate parties. 

Between 1517 and 1525, Luther had gone through the same 
transformations as the German constitutionalists between 1846 
.•and 1849. This has been the case with every middle-class partj' 
which, having marched for a while at the head of the move- 
ment, has been overwhelmed by the plebeian-proletarian party 
pressing from the rear. 

When in 1517 opposition against the dogmas and the orga- 
nisation of the Catholic church was first raised by Luther, it 
still had no definite character. Not exceeding the demands of 
-the earlier middle-class here^, it did not exclude any trend 
■of opinion which went further. If could not do so because the 
first moment of the struggle demanded that all opposing fele- 
ments be united, the most aggressive revolutionary energy 
be utilised, and the totality of the existing heresies fighting the 
Catholic orthodoxy be represented. In a similar fashion, our 
liberal bourgeoisie of 1847 were still revolutionary. They 
.called themselves socialists and communists, and they discuroed 
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emancipation of the working class. Luther’s stordy peasant 
nature asserted itself in the stormiest fa^ioh in ihe first period 
of his activities. “If ihe imaging madness [of the Homan 
<diurchmen] were to continue, it seems to me no better counsel 
and remedy could be found against it than that kings and 
princes apply force, arm themselves, attack those evil people 
who have poisoned the entire world, and once and for all make 
an end to this game, with arms, not with words. If thieves 
are being punished with swords, murderers with ropes, and 
heretics with fire, why do we not seize, with arms in hand, 
all those evil teachers of perdition, those popes, bishops, car- 
dinals, and the entire crew of Homan Sodom ? Why do we 
not wash our hands in their blood?” 

This revolutionary ardour did not last long. The lightning 
thrust by. Luther caused , a confiagration. A movement started 
among the entire German people. In his appeals against the 
clergy, in his preaching of Christian freedom, peasants and 
plebtians perceived the signal for insurrection. Likewise, the 
moderate middle-class and a large section of the lower nobili- 
ty joined him, and even princes were drawn into the torrent. 
While the former believed the day had come in which to 
wreak vengeance upon all their oppressors, the latter only 
wished to break the power of the clergy, the dependence upon 
Home, the Catholic hierarchy, and to enrich themselves through 
the confiscation of church property. The parties became sepa- 
rated from eadh other, and each found a different spokesman. 
Luther had to choose between the two. Luther, the protege of 
the Elector of Saxony, the respected professor of Wittenberg 
who had become' powerful and famous overnight, the great 
man who was surrounded by a coterie of servile creatures 
and fiatterers, did not hesitate a moment. He dropped the po- 
pular elements of the movement, and joined the train of the 
middle-class, the nobility and the princes. Appeals to a war 
of extermination agaiiist Home were heard no more. Luther 
was now preaching peaceful progress and passive resistance. 
iCCf. To the nohility of the German notion, 1520, etc.) Invited 
by Hutten to visit him and Sickingen in the castle of Ebem, 
the centre of the noble conspiracy against clergy and princes, 
Luther replied : I should not like to see ^the Gospel defended 
hy force and hloodshed. The world was conquered by the 
Word, the caiimch has maintained itself by the Word, and as 
AntichrM gained ascendency without violence, so without 
violence he will fall.” 
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Out of this turn of mind, or, to be more exact, out of this 
definite delineation of Luther’s policy, sprang that policy of 
bartering and haggling over institutions and dogmas to be re- 
tained or reformed, that ugly diplomatising, conceding, intrigu- 
ing and compromising, the result of which was the Augs- 
burg Confession, “ the final draft of the constitution of the re- 
formed middle-class church. It was the same petty trading 
which, in the political field, repeated itself ad nauseam in the 
recent German national assemblies, unity gatherings, diambers 
of revision, and in the parliaments of Erfurt. The Philistine 
middle-class character of the official reformation, appeared in 
these negotiations most clearly. 

There were valid reasons why Luther, now the recognised 
representative of middle-class reform, chose to preach lawful 
progress. The mass of the cities had joined the cause of mo- 
derate reform; the lower nobility became more and more 
devoted to it ; one section of the princes joined it, another 
vacillated. Success was almost certain at least in a large 
portion of Germany. Under continued peaceful development 
the other regions could not in the long run withstand the pres- 
sure of moderate opposition. Violent convulsions, on the other 
hand, were bound to result in a conflict between toe moderates 
and the extreme plebeian and peasant par^, thus to alienate 
the princes, the nobility, and a number of cities from toe move- 
ment and to leave open the alternative of either the middle- 
class party being over-shadowed by toe peasants and plebeians^ 
or the entire movement being crushed by Catholic restoration. 
How middle-class parties, having achieved toe slightest victory, 
attempt to steer their way between toe Scylla of revolution 
and the Charybdis of restoration by means of lawful progress, 
we have had occasions enough to observe in the events of recent 
times. 

It was in the nature of toe then prevailing social and 
political conditions that toe results of every change were ad- 
vantageous -to the princes, increasing their power. Thus it 
came about that toe middle-class reform, having parted ways 
with the plebeian and peasant elements, fell more and more 
under the control of toe reform princes. Luther's subservi- 
ence to them increased, and the people knew very well what 
they were doing when they accused him of having become a 
slave of the princes as were all the others, and when they 
pursued him with stones in Orlamuende. 

When toe peasant war broke out, becoming mote predo- 
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minant in regions with Catholic nobility and princes, Luther 
throve to maintain a conciliatory position. He resolutely at- 
tacked the governments. He said it was due to their oppres- 
sion that the revolts had started, that not the peasants alone 
were against them, hut God as well. On the other hand, he 
also said that the revolt was ungodly and ag ains t the GospeL 
He advised both parties to yield, to reach a peaceful under- 
standing. 

Notwithstanding these sincere attempts at conciliation, 
however, the revolt spread rapidly over large areas, including 
such section? were dominated by Protestant Lutheran prin- 
ces, nobles hud cities, and rapidly outgrew the middle-class 
“ circumspect ” reform. The most determined faction of the 
insui;gents under Muenzer opened their headquarters in 
Luther’s very proximity, in Thuringia. A few more successes, 
and Germany would have been one big conSagration, Luther 
would have been surrounded, perhaps piked as a traitor, and 
middle-class reform would have been swept away by the tides 
of a peasant-plebeian revolution. There was no more time for 
circumspection. In the lace of the revolution, all old animosi- 
ties were forgotten. Compared with the hordes of peasants, 
the servants of the Roman Sodom were innocent lambs, sweet- 
tempered children of God. Burgher and prince, noble and 
clergyman, Luther and the pope united “ against the murder- 
ous and plundering hordes of tiie peasants.” “They ^ould 
be knocked to pieces, strangled and stabbed, secretly and 
openly, by everybody who can do it, just as one must kill a 
mad dog!” Luther cried. "Therefore, dear gentlmen, hear- 
ken here, save there, stab, knock, strangle them at will, and 
if thou diest, thou art blessed ; no better death canst thou ever 
attain.” No false mercy was to be practised in relation to the 
peasants. “Whoever hath pity on those whom God pities 
not, whom He wishes punished and destroyed, shall be classed 
among the rebellious himself.” Later, he said, the peasants 
would learn to thank God when they had to give away one 
cow in order that they might enjoy the other in peace. 
Through the revolution, he said, the princes would learn the 
spirit of the mob which could reign by force only. “ The wise 
man says : ‘ Cibus, onus et virgam asino/ The heads of the 
peasants are full of chaff. They do not hearken to the Word, 
and they are senseless, so they must hearken to the virga and 
the gun, and this is only just. We must pray for them that 
^ey obey. Where they do not, there should not be much mercy. 
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Let the guns roar among them, or else they will make it a 
thousand times worse.” 

It is the same language that was used by our late socialist 
and phil an t hr opic bourgeoisie, when, after the March days the 
proletariat also demanded its share in the fruits of victory. 

Luther had given the plebeian movement a powerful wea- 
pon— a translation of the Bible. Through the Bible, he con- 
trasted feudal Christianity of his time with moderate Chris- 
tianity of the first century. In opposition to decaying feudal 
society, he held up the picture of another society which knew 
nothing of the ramified and artificial feudal hierarchy. The" 
peasants had made extensive use of this weapon against the 
forces of the princes, the nobility, and the clergy. Now Luth^ 
turned the same weapon against the peasants, extracting from 
the Bible a veritable hymn to the authorities ordained by God 
— a feat hardly exceeded by any lackey of absolute monarchy. 
Princedom by the grace of God, passive resistance, even serf- 
dom, were being sanctioned by the Bible. Thus Luther repu- 
diated not only the peasant insurrection but even his own 
revolt against religious and lay authority. He not only be- 
trayed the popular movement to the princes, but the middle 
class movement as well. 

Need we mention other bourgeois who recently gave us 
examples of repudiating their own past ? ^ 

Let us now compare the plebeian revolutionary, Muenzer, 
with the middle-class reformist, Luther, 

Thomas Muenzer was bom in Stolberg, in the Harz, in 
1498. It is said that his father died on the scaffold, a victhn. 
of the wilfulness of the Count of Stolberg. In his fifteenth’ 
year, Muenzer organised at the Halle school a secret union 
against the Archbishop of Magdeburg and the Roman Church 
in general. His scholarly attainments in the theology of his 
time brought him early the doctor’s degree and the position 
of chaplain in a Halle nunnery. Here he began to treat the 
dogmas and rites of the church with the greatest contempt. ,At 
mass he omitted the words of the transubstantiation, and ate, 
as Luther said, the almighty gods unconsecrated. Mediaeval 
mystics, especially the chiliastic works of Joachim of Calabria ” 
were the main subject of his studies. It seemed to Muenzer 
that the millennium and the day. of judgment over the de- 
generated church and the corrupted world, as announced and 
pictured by that mystic, had come in the form of the Reforma- 
tion and the general restlessness of his time. He preached 
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in his neighbourhood with great success. In 1520 he went tO' 
Zwickau as the first evangelist preacher. There he found one 
of those dreamy chiliastic sects which continued their exists 
ence in many localities, hiding behind an appearance of hiuni- 
lity and detachment, the rankly growing opposition of the 
lower strata of society against existing conditions, and with the 
growth of agitation, beginning to press to the foreground more 
boldly and with more endurance. It was the sect of the Ana- 
baptists headed by Nicolas Storch.” The Anabaptists preached! 
the approach of the Day of Judgment and of the millennium ; 
they had “visions, convulsions, and the spirit of prophecy.” 
They soon came into conflict with the council of Zwickau. 
Muenzer defended them, though he had never joined them un- 
conditionally, and had rather brought them under his own in- 
fluence. The council took decisive steps against them, they 
were compelled to leave the city, and Muenzer departed with) 
them. This was at the end of 1521. 

He then went to Prague and, in order to gain ground, at- 
tempted to join the remnants of the Hussite movement. His 
proclamations, however, made it necessary for him to flee 
Bohemia also. In 1522, he became preacher at Altstedt in' 
Thuringia. Here he started with reforming the cult. Before* 
even Luther dared to go so far, he entirely abolished the Latin 
language, and ordered the entire Bible, not only the prescribed 
Sunday Gospels and epistles, to be read to the people. At 
the same time, he organised propaganda in his locality. People- 
flocked to him from all directions, and soon Altstedt became- 
the centre of the popular anti-priest movement of entire 
Thuringia. 

Muenzer at that time was still theologian before every- 
thing else. He directed his attacks almost exclusively against 
the priests. He did not, however, preach quiet debate and 
peaceful progress, as Luther had begun to do at that time, 
but he con ti nued the early violent preachments of Luther, 
appealing to the princes of Saxony and the people to rise in 
arms against the Boman priests. “Is it not Christ who said : 

* I have come to bring, not peace, but the sword ’? What can 
you [the princes of Saxony] do with that sword ? You can 
do only one thing : If you wish to be the servants of God, 
you must drive out and destroy the evil ones who stand in 
the way of the Gospel. Christ ordered very earnestly (Luke, 
19, 27): ‘But these mine enemies, that would not that I 
should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them before 
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•me.’ Do not resort to empty assertions that the power of God 
^ould do it without aid of our sword, since then it would have 
?to rust in its sheath. We must destroy those who stand in the 
way of God’s revelation, we must do it mercilessly, as Hezekiah, 
Cyrus, Josiah, Daniel and Elias destroyed the priests of Baal, 
else the Christian Church will never come back to its origins. 
We must uproot the weeds in God’s vineyard at the time 
•when the crops are ripe. God said in the Fifth Book of Moses, 

7, * Thou shalt not show mercy unto the idolaters, but ye shall 
■break down their altars, dash in pieces their graven images 
•and bum them with fire and I shall not be wroth at you.’ ” 

But these appeals to the princes were of no avail, whereas 
the revolutionary agitation among the people grew day by day. 
Muenzer, whose ideas became more definitely shaped and more 
•courageous, now definitely relinquished the middle-class refor- 
mation, and at the same time appeared as a direct political 
agitator. 

His theologic-philosophic doctrine attacked all the main 
points not only of Catholicism but of Christianity as such. 
Under the cloak of Christian forms, he preached a kind of 
pantheism, which curiously resembles the modem speculative 
mode of contemplation, and at times even taught open atheism. 
He repudiated the assertion that the Bible was the only in- 
fallible revelation. The only living revelation, he said, was 
reason, a revelation which existed among all peoples at all 
times. To contrast the Bible with reason, he maintained, was 
to kill the spirit by the latter, for the Holy Spirit of which 
the Bible spoke was not a thing outside of us ; the Holy Spirit 
was our reason. Faith, he said, was nothing else but reason 
become alive in man, therefore, he said, pagans could also have 
faith. Through this faith, through reason come to life, man 
became godlike and blessed, he said. Heaven was to be sought 
in this life, not beyond, and it was, according to Muenzer, 
the task of the believers to establish Heaven, the kingdom of 
•God, here on earth. As .there is no Heaven in the beyond, he 
asserted, so there is no Hell in the beyond, and no damna- 
tion, and there are no devils but the evil desires and cravings 
of man. Christ, he said, was a man, as we are, a prophet and 
a teacher, and his “Lord’s Supper’’ is nothing but a plain 
meal of commemoration wherein bread and wine are being 
consumed with mystic additions. 

Muenzer preached these doctrines mostly in a covert 
fashion, under the cloak of Christian phraseology which the 
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new philosophy was compelled to utilise for some time. The 
fundamental heretic idea, however, is easily discernible in all 
his writings, and it is obvious that the biblical cloak was for 
him of much less importance than it was for many a disciple 
of Hegel in modern times. Still, there is a distance of three 
hundred years between Muenzer and modem philosophy. 

Muenzer’s political doctrine followed his revolutionary reli- 
gious conceptions very closely, and as his theology reached far 
beyond the current conceptions of his time, so his political 
idoctrine went beyond existing social and political conditions, 
j^s Muenzer’s philosophy of religion touched upon atheism, so 
his political programme touched upon communism, and there 
is more than one communist sect of modern times which, on the 
•eve of the February Revolution, did not possess a theoretical 
•equipment as rich as that of Muenzer of the Sixteenth Century. 
His programme, less a compilation of the demands of the then 
•existing plebeians than a genius’s anticipation of the conditions' 
for the emancipation of the proletarian element that had just 
begun to develop among the plebeians, demanded the imme- 
■diate establishment of the kingdom of God, of the prophesied 
millennium on earth. This 'was to be accompli^ed by the 
return of the church to its origins and the abolition of all ins- 
titutions that were in conflict with what Muenzer conceived as 
original Christianity, which, in fact, was the idea of a very 
modem church. By the kingdom of God, Muenzer understood 
nothing else than a state of society without class differences, 
without private property, and without superimposed state 
powers opposed to the members of society. All existing autho- 
rities, as far as they did not submit and join the revolution, 
he taught, must be overthrown, all 'work and all property must 
be shared in common, and complete equality must be in- 
troduced. In his conception, a union of the people was to be 
organised to realise this programme, not only throughout 
Germany, but throughout entire Christendom. Princes and 
‘nobles were to be invited to join, and should they refuse, the 
union was to overthrow or kill tiiem, ■with arms in hand, at 
'the first opportunity. 

Muenzer immediately set to work to organise the union. 
His preachings assumed a still more militant character. He 
attacked, not only the clergy, but with equal passion the 
princes, the nobility and the patricians. He pictured in burning 
colours the existiiig oppression, and contrasted it with the "rision 
of the millennium of social republican equality which he 
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created out of his imagination. He published one revolution- 
ary pamphlet after anotlier, sending emissaries in all direc- 
tions, while he personally organised the union in Altstedt and. 
its vicinity. 

Tlie first fruit of this propaganda was the destruction of 
St. Mary’s Chapel in Mellerbach near Altstedt, according to- 
the command of the Bible (Deut. 7, 5) : “Ye shall break downi 
their altars, and dash in pieces their pillars, and hew down 
their Asherim, and burn their graven images with fire.” The- 
princes of Saxony came in person to Altstedt to quell the up- 
heaval, and they called Muenzer to the castle. There he deli-- 
vered a sei-mon, which they had never heard from Luther,, 
“ that easy living flesh of Wittenberg,” as Muezner called him. . 
He insisted that the ungodly rulers, especially the priests and 
monks who treated the Gospel as heresy, must be killed ; for- 
confirmation he referred to the New Testament. The ungodly- 
have no right to live,,*e said, save by the mercy of the chosen 
ones. If the princes would not exterminate the ungodly, he- 
asserted, God would take their sword from them because the- 
right to wield the sword belongs to the community. The- 
source of the evil of usury, thievery and robbery, he said, 
were the princes and the masters who had taken all creatures- 
into their private possession — ^the fishes in the water, the birds 
in the air, the plants in the soil. And the usurpers, he said,, 
still preached to the poor tlie commandment, “ Thou shalt not- 
steal," while they grabbed evei-ything, and robbed and crushed 
the peasant and the artisan. “When, however, one of the.- 
latter commits the slightest transgression,” he said, “ he has to - 
hang, and Dr. Liar says to all this : Amen.” The masters tliem- 
selves created a situation, he argued, in which the poor man 
was forced to become their enemy. If they did not remove- 
the causes of the upheaval, how could things improve in time§ 
to come ? he asked. “ Oh, my dear gentlemen, how the Lord 
will smite with an iron rod all these old pots ! When I say so,' 
I am considered rebellious. So be it!” (Cf. Zimmermann’s - 
Peasant War, II, p. 75.) 

Muenzer had the sermon printed. His Altstedt printer-- 
was puni^ed by Duke Johann of Saxony with banishment. 
His own -writings were to be henceforth subjected to the cen- 
sorship of the ducal government in Weimar. But he paid no - 
heed to this order. He immediately published a very inciting 
paper in the imperial city of Muehlhausen, wherein he admon- 
i^ed the people “ to widen the hole so that all the world may- 
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see and comprehend who our fools are who have bla^hemousljr 
turned our Lord into a painted mannikin.” He concluded with 
the following words : “ All the world must suffer a big jolt. 
The game will be such that the ungodly will be thrown off 
their seats and the downtrodden will rise.” As a motto, Tho- 
mas Muenzer, “ the man with the hammer,” wrote the follow- 
ing on the title page : “ Beware, 1 have put my words into 
thy mouth ; I have lifted thee above the people and above 
the empires that thou mayest uproot, destroy, scatter and 
overthrow, and that thou mayest build and plant. A wall of 
iron against the kings, princes, priests, and for the people hath 
been erected. Let them fight, for victory is wondrous, and 
the strong and godless tyrants will perish.” 

The breach between Muenzer and Luther with his party 
had taken place long before that. Luther himself was com- 
pelled to accept some church reforms which were introduced 
by Muenzer without consulting him. Luther watched Muen- 
zer’s activities with the nettled distrust Of a moderate reformer 
towards an energetic far-aiming radical. Already in the spring 
of 1524, in a letter to Melanchthon, that model of a hectic stay- 
at-home Philistine, Muenzer wrote that he and Luther did not 
understand the movement at all. They were seeking, he said, 
to choke it by adherence to the letter of the Bible, and 
their doctrine was worm-eaten. “Dear brethren,” he wrote, 
“stop yovuT delaying and hesitating. The time has come, the 
summer is knocking at oiu* doors. Do not keep friendship, 
with the ungodly who prevent the Word from exercising its full 
force. Do not flatter your prince in order that you may not 
perish with them. Ye tender, bookish scholars, do not be 
wroth, for I cannot do otherwise.” 

Luther had more than once invited Muenzer to an open 
debate. The latter, however, being always ready to accept 
battle in the presence of the people, did not have the slightest 
desne to plunge into a theological squabble before the partisan 
public of the Wittenberg University. He had no desire “to 
bring the testimony of the spirit before the high sdiool of 
learning exclusively.” If Luther was sincere, he wrote, let 
him use his influence to stop the chicaneries against his, 
Muenzer’s,. printers, and to lift the censorship in order that 
their controversy might be freely fought out in the press. 

. When the above-mentioned revolutionary brochure 
appeared, Luther openly denounced Muenzer. In his “Letter 
to the Princes of Saxony Against the Rebellious Spirit,” he 
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declared Muenzer to be an instrument of Satan, and demanded 
«f the princes to intervene, and drive the instigators of the 
upheaval out of the country, since, he said, they did not con- 
fine themselves to preaching their evil doctrine, but incited to 
insurrection, to violent lawless action against the authorities. 

On August 1st, Muenzer was compelled to appear before 
the princes in the castle of Weimar, to defend himself against 
the accusation of incendiary machinations. There were highly 
compromising facts quoted against him ; his secret union had 
been traced ; his hand was discovered in the organisation of 
the pitmen and the peasants. He was being threatened with 
banishment. Upon returning to Altstedt, he learned Duke 
Georg of Saxony demanded his extradition. Union letters in 
hi? handvinriting had bem intercepted, wherein he called 
Georg’s subjects to armed resistance against the enemies of 
the Gospel. The council would have extradited him had he 
not left the city. 

In the meantime, the rising agitation among the peasants 
and the plebeians had enormously lightened Muenzer’s task 
of propaganda. In the person of the Anabaptists he found 
invaluable agents. This sect, having no definite dogmas, held 
together by common opposition against all ruling classes and 
by the common symbol of second baptism, ascetic in their 
mode of living, untiring, fanatic and intrepid in propaganda, 
had grouped itself more closely around Muenzer. Made home- 
less by constant persecutions, its members wandered over the 
length and breadth of Germany, announcing everywhere the 
new gospel wherein Muenzer had made clear to them their 
own demands and wishes. Numberless Anabaptists were put 
on the rack, burned or otherwise executed. But the courage 
and endurance of these emissaries were unshaken, and the 
success of their activities amidst the rapidly rising agitation 
of the people was enormous. That was one of the reasons 
why, on his flight from Thuringia, Muenzer found the ground 
prepared wherever he turned. 

In Nuernberg, a peasant revolt had been nipped in tlie 
‘bud a month previous. Here Muenzer conducted his propa- 
ganda under cover. Soon there appeared persons who defended 
his most audacious theological doctrines of the non-obligatory 
power of the Bible and the meaninglessness of sacraments, 
declaring Christ to have been a mere man, and the power of 
lay authorities to be ungodly. “We see there Satan stalking 
the spirit of Altstedt!” Luther exclaimed. In Nuernberg! 
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Muenzer printed his reply to Luther. He accused him of flat- 
tering the princes and supporting the reactionary party by 
his moderate position. “The people will free themselves in 
spite of everything," he wrote, “and then the fate of Dr. 
Luther will be that of a captive fox.” The city council 
ordered the paper confiscated, and Muenzer was compelled to 
leave the city. From there he went through Suabia to Alsace, 
then to Switzerland, and then back to the Upper Black Forest 
where the insurrection had started several months before, 
precipitated largely by the Anabaptist emissaries. There is 
no doubt that this propaganda trip of Muenzer’s added much 
to the organisation of the people’s party, to a clear formulation 
of its demands and to the final general outbreak of the insur- 
rection in April, 1525. It was through this trip that the dual 
nature of Muenzer’s activities became more and more pro- 
nounced— on the one hand, his propaganda among the people 
whom he approached in the only language then comprehensible 
to the masses, that of religious prophecy ; on the other hand, 
his contact \vith the initiated, to whom he could disclose his 
ultimate aims. Even previous to this journey he had grouped 
around himself in Thuringia a circle of the most determined 
persons, not only from among the people, but also from among 
the lower clergy, a circle whom he had put at the head of the 
secret organisation. Now he became the centre of the entire 
revolutionary movement of south-west Germany, organising 
connections between Saxony and Thuringia through Franconia 
and Suabia up to Alsace and the Swiss frontier and counting 
among his disciples and the heads of the organisation such 
men as Hubmaier of Waldshut, Conrad Grebel of Zurich, 
Franz Rabmann of Griessen, Schappelar of Memmingen, Jakob 
Wehe of Leipheim, and Dr. Mantel in Stuttgart, the most revo- 
lutionary of priests. He kept himself mostly in Griessen on 
the Schailhausen frontier undertaking journeys through the 
Hegau, Klettgau, etc. The bloody persecutions undertaken by 
the alarmed princes and masters everywhere against this new 
plebeian heresy, aided not a little in fanning the rebellious 
spirit and closing the ranks of the organisation. In this way, 
Muenzer passed five months in upper Germany. When the 
outbreak of the general movement was at hand, he returned 
to Thuringia, where he wished to lead the movement per- 
sonally. There we will find him later. 

We shall see how truly the character and the behaviour 
of the two party heads reflected the position of their respective 
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parties. Luther’s indecision, his fear of the movement, 
assumed serious proportions ; his cowardly servility towards 
the princes corresponded closely to the hesitating, vacillating 
policy of the middle-classes. The revolutionary energy and 
decisiveness of Muenzer, on the other hand, was seen in the 
most advanced faction of the plebeians and peasants. The 
difference was that while Luther confined himself to an ex- 
pression of the ideas and wishes of a majority of his class and 
thereby acquired among it a very cheap popularity, Muenzex*, 
on the contrary, went far beyond the immediate ideas and 
demands of the plebeians and peasants, organising out of the 
then existing revolutionary elements a party, which, as far as 
it stood on the level of his ideas and shared his energy, still 
represented only a small minority of the insurgent masses. 


CHAPTER HI 

ABOUT fifty years after the suppression of the Hussite 
movement, the first symptoms of a budding revolutionary spirit 
became manifest among the German peasants. 

The first peasant conspiracy came into being in 1476, in 
the bishopric of Wuerzburg, a country already impovexished “by 
bad government manifold taxes, payments, feuds, 
enmity, war, fires, murders, prison, and the like,” and con- 
tinually plundered by bishops, clergy and nobility in a shame- 
less manner. A young shepherd and musician, Hans Boeheim 
of Niklashausen, also called the “ Dx*um-Beater ” and “ Hans 
the Piper,” suddenly appeared in Taubergrund in the role of 
a prophet. He related that the Virgin had appeared to him 
in a vision, that she told him to burn his drum, to cease serving 
the dance and the sinful gratification of the senses, and to 
exhort the people to do penance; Therefore, he said, every- 
body should purge himself of sin and the vain lusts of the 
world, forsake all adornments and embellishments, and make 
a pilgrimage to the Madonna of Niklashausen to attain for- 
giveness. 

Already among these precursors of the movement we notice 
an asceticism which is to be found in all mediaeval upris- 
ings that were tinged with religion, and also in modem times 
at the beginning of every proletarian movement. This austerity 
of behaviour, this insistence on rehnquishing all enjoyment 
of life, contrasts the ruling classes with the principle of Spar- 
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“tan equality. Nevertheless, it is a necessaiy transitional stage, 
without which the lowest strata of society could never start a 
movement. In order to develop revolutionary energy, in order 
to become conscious of their own hostile position towards all 
•other elements of society, in order to concentrate as a class, the 
lower strata of society must begin with stripping themselves 
•of everything that could reconcile them to the existing system 
•of society. They must renounce all pleasures which would 
make their subdued position in the least tolerable and of 
which even the severest pressure could not deprive them. 

This plebeian and proletarian asceticism differs widely, 
both by its wild fanatic form and by its contents, from the 
middle-class asceticism as preached by the middle-class 
Lutheran morality and by the English Puritans (to be dis- 
tinguished from the independent and farther-reaching sects) 
whose whole secret is middle-class thrift. It is quite obvious 
that this plebeian-proletarian asceticism loses its revolutionary 
character when the development of modem productive forces 
increases the number of commodities, thus rendering Spartan 
equality superfluous, and on the other hand, the very position 
of the proletariat in society, and thereby the proletariat itself 
becomes more'' and more revolutionary. Gradually, this ascetic- 
ism disappears from among the masses. Among the sects with 
which it survives, it degenerates either into bourgeois parsi- 
mony or into high-sounding virtuousness which, in the end, 
is nothing more than Philistine or guild-artisan niggardliness. 
Besides, renunciation of pleasures need not be preached to the 
proletariat for the simple reason that it has almost nothing 
to renounce. 

Hans the Piper’s call to penitence found a great" response. 
All the prophets of rebellion started with appeals against sin, 
because, in fact, only a violent exertion, a sudden renunciation 
of all habitual forms of existence could bring into unified 
motion a disunited, widely scattered generation of peasants 
grown up in blind submission. A pilgrimage to Niklashausen 
began and rapidly increased, and the greater the masses of 
people that joined the procession, the more openly did the 
young rebel divulge his plans. The Madonna of Niklashausen, 
he said, had announced to him that henceforth there should 
be neither king nor princes, neither pope nor other ecclesiastic 
or lay authority. Every one should be a brother to each other 
and "win his bread by the toil of his hands, possessing no more 
than his neighbour. All taxes, ground rents, serf duties, tolls 
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and other payments and deliveries should be abolished forever. 
Forests, waters and meadows should be free everywhere. 

The people received this new gospel with joy. The fame 
of the prophet, “the message of our Mother,” spread every- 
where, even in distant quarters. Hordes of pilgrims came from 
the Odenwald, from Main, from Kocher and Jaxt, even from 
Bavaria and Suabia, and from the Rhine. Miracles supposed 
to have been performed by the Piper were being related; 
people fell on their knees before the prophet, praying to him 
as to a saint ; people fought for small strips from his cap as 
for relics or amulets. In vain did the priests fight him, 
denouncing his visions as the devil’s delusions and his miracles 
as hellish swindles. But the mass of believers increased enor- 
mously, The revolutionary sect began to organise. The 
Sunday sermons of the rebellious shepherd attracted gather- 
ings of 40,000 and more to Niklashausen. 

For several months Hans the Piper preached before the 
masses. He did not intend, however, to confine himself to 
preaching. He was in secret communication with the priest 
of Niklashausen and with two knights, Kunz of Thunfeld and 
his son, who accepted the new gospel and were singled out as 
the military leaders of the planned insurrection. Finally, on 
the Sunday preceding the day of St. Kilian, when the shepherd 
believed his power to be strong enough, he gave the signal. 
He closed his sermon with the following words : *' And now 

go home, and weigh in your mind what our Holiest Madonna 
has announced to you, and on the coming Saturday leave your 
wives and children and old men at home, but you, you men,, 
come back here to Niklashausen on the day of St. Mai’garet, 
which is next Saturday, and bring with you your brothers and 
friends, as many as they may be. Do not come with pilgrims*^ 
staves, but convered with weapons and ammunition, in one 
hand a candle, in the other a sword and a pike or halberd, and 
the Holy Virgin will then announce to you what she wishes you 
to do,” But before the peasants came in masses, the horse- 
men of the bishop seized the prophet of rebellion at night, 
and brought him to the Castle of Wuerzburg. On the appoint- 
ed day, 34,000 armed peasants appeared, but the news had a 
discoursing effect on the mass ; the majority went home, the 
more initiated retained about 16,000 with whom they moved 
to the castle under the leadership of Kunz of Thunfeld and his 
sQn Michael. The bishop, by means of promises, persuaded 
them to go home, but as soon as they began to disperse, they 
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were attacked by the bishop’s honsemen, and many were im- 
prisoned." Two were decapitated, and Hans the Piper was 
burned. Kunz of Thunfeld fled, and was allowed to return 
only at the price of ceding all his estates to the monastery. 
Pilgrimages to Niklashausen continued for some time, but were 
Anally suppressed. 

After this flrst attempt, Germany remained quiet for some 
time ; but at the end of the century rebellions and conspiracies 
of the peasaints started anew. 

We shall pass oyer the Hutdi peasant revolt of 1491 and 
1492 which was suppressell by Duke Albrecht of Saxony in 
the battle near Heemskerk ; also the revolt of the peasants of 
the Abbey of Kempten in XTpper Suabia which occurred simul- 
taneously, and the Frisian revolt imder Shaard Ahlva, about 
1497, which was also suppressed by Albrecht of Saxony. These 
revolts were mostly too far from the scene of the actual 
Peasant War. In part they were struggles of hitherto free 
peasants against the attempt to force feudalism upon them. 
We now pass to the two great conspiracies which prepared the 
Peasant War ; the Union Shoe and the Poor Konrad. 

The rise in the price of commodities which had called 
forth the revolt of the peasants in the Netherlands, brought 
about, in 1493, in Alsace, a secret union of peasants and 
plebeians with a sprinkling of the purely middle-class opposi- 
tion party, and a certain amount of sympathy even among the 
lower nobility. The seat of the union was the region of 
Schlettstadt, Sulz, Dambach, Rossheim, Scherweiler, etc. The 
conspirators demanded the plundering and extermination of 
the Jews, whose usury then, as now, sucked the blood of the 
peasants of Alsace, the introduction of a jubilee year to cancel 
all debts, the abolition of taxes, tolls and other burdens, the 
abolition of the ecclesiastical and Eottweil (imperial) court, 
the right to ratify taxation, the reduction of the priests’ incomes 
to a prebend of between fifty and sixty guilders, the abolition 
of the auricular confession, and the establishment in the com- 
munities of courts elected by the communities themseWes. The 
conspirators planned, as soon as they became strong enough, 
to overpower the stronghold of Schlettstadt, to confiscate the 
treasuries of the monasteries and the city, and from, there to 
arouse the whole of Alsace. The banner of the union to be 
unfurled at the moment of insurrection, contained a peasant’s 
riioe with long leather strings, the so-called Union Shoe, which 
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gave a symbol and a name to the peasant conspiracies of the 
following twenty years. 

The conspirators held their meetings at night on the lone- 
some Hungerberg, Membership in the Union was connected 
with the most mysterious ceremonies and threats of severest 
pimishment against traitors. Nevertheless, the movement be- 
came known about Easter Week of 1493, the time appointed 
for the attack on Schlcttstadt. The authorities immediately 
intervened. Many of the conspirators were arrested and put 
on the rack, to be quartered or decapitated. Many were 
crippled by chopping their hands and lingers, and driven out 
of the country. A large number fled to Switzerland. The 
Union Shoe, however, was far from being annihilated and 
continued its existence in secret. Numerous exiles, spread 
over Switzerland and south Germany, became its emissaries. 
Finding everywhere the same oppression and the same inclina- 
tion towards revolt, they spread the Union Shoe over the terri- 
tory of present-day Baden. The greatest admiration is due the 
tenacity and endurance with which the peasants of upper 
Germany conspired for thirty years after 1493, with which they 
overcame the obstacles to a more centralised organisation in 
spite of the fact that they were scattered over the country- 
side, and with which, after numberless dispersions, defeats, 
executions of leaders, they renewed their conspiracies over 
and over again, until an opportunity came for a mass upheaval. 

In 1502, the bishopric of Speyer, which at that time 
embraced also the locality of Bruchsal, showed signs of a secret 
movement among the peasants. The Union Shoe had here 
reorganised itself with considerable success. About 7,000 men 
belonged to the organisation whose centre was Untergrombach, 
between Bruchsal and Weingarten, and whose ramifications 
reached down the Rhine to the Main, and up to the Margra- 
viate of Baden. Its articles provided ; No ground rent, tithe, 
lax Or toil to be paid to the princes, the nobility or the clergy ; 
serfdom to be abolished ; monasteries and other church estates 
to be confiscated and divided among the people, and no other 
authority to be recognised aside from the emperor. 

We find here for the first time expressed among the pea- 
sants the two demands of secularising the church estates in 
favour of the people and of a unified and undivided German 
monarchy — demands which henceforth will be found regularly 
in the more advanced faction of the peasants and plebeians. 

In Thomas Muenzer’s programme, the division of the 
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church estates was transformed into confiscation in favour 
of common property, and the unified German empire, into the 
unified and undivided republic. 

The renewed Union Shoe had, as well as the old, its own 
secret meeting places, its oath of silence, its initiation cere- 
monies, and its union banner with the legend, “Nothing but 
God’s Justice.” The plan of action was similar to that of the 
Alsatian Union. Bruchsal, where the majority of the popula- 
tion belonged to the Union, was to be overpowered. A union 
army was to be organised and dispatched into the sturounding 
principalities as moving points of concentration. 

The plan was betrayed by a clergyman to whom one of the 
conspirators revealed it in the confessional. The governments 
immediately resorted to counter action. How widespread the 
Union had become, is apparent from the terror which seized 
the various imperial estates in Alsace and in the Union of 
Suabia. Troops were concentrated, and mass arrests were 
made. Emperor Maximilian, “the last of the knights,” issued 
the most bloodthirsty, punitive decree against the undertaking 
of the peasants. Hordes of peasants assembled here and there, 
and armed resistance was offered, but the isolated peasant 
troops could not hold ground for a long time. Some of the 
conspirators were executed and many fied, but the secrecy was 
so well preserved that the majority, and also the leaders, could 
remain unmolested in their own localities or in the countries 
of the neighbouring masters. 

After this new defeat, there followed a prolonged period 
of apparent quiet in the class struggles. The work, however, 
was continued in an underground way. Already, in the first 
years of the Sixteenth Century, Poor Konrad was formed in 
Suabia, apparently in connection with the scattered members 
of the Union Shoe. In the Black Forest, the Union Shoe con- 
tinued in isolated circles imtil, ten years later, an energetic 
peasant leader succeeded in uniting the various threads and 
combining them into a great conspiracy. Both conspiracies 
became public, one shortly after the other, in the restless years 
from 1513 to 1515, in which the Swiss, Hungarian and Slovenian 
peasants made a series of significant insurrections. 

The man who restored the Upper Rhenish Union Shoe was 
Joss Fritz of Untergrombach, a fugitive from the conspiracy 
of 1502, a former soldier, in all respects an outstanding figure. 
After his fight, he had kept hims^ in various localities between 
the Lake Constance and the Black Forest, and finally settled 
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as a vassal near Freiburg in Breisgau, where he even became 
a forester. Interesting details as to the manner in which he re- 
organised the Union from tliis point of vantage and as to the 
skill with which he managed to attract people of different 
character, are contained in the investigations. It was due to 
the diplomatic talent and the untiring endurance of this model 
conspirator that a considerable number of people of the most 
divergent classes became involved in the Union : knights, 
priests, burghers, plebeians and peasants, and it is almost 
certain that he organised several grades of the conspiracy, 
one more or less sharply divided from the other. All service- 
able elements were utilised with the greatest circumspection 
and skill. Outside of the initiated emissaries who wandered 
over the country in various disguises, the vagrants and beg- 
gars were used for subordinate missions. Joss stood in direct 
communication with the beggar kings, and through them he 
held in his hand the numerous vagabond population. In fact, 
the beggar kings played a considerable role in his conspiracy. 
Very original figures they were, these beggar kings. One 
roamed the country with a girl using her seemingly wounded 
feet as a pretext for begging ; he wore more than eight insig- 
nia on his hat — the fourteen deliverers, St. Ottilie, Our Mother 
in Heaven, etc.; besides, he wore a long red beard, and carried 
a big knotty stick with a dagger and pike. Another, begging 
in the name of St. Veltcn, offered spices and worm-seeds ; he 
wore a long iron-coloured coat, a red barret, \vith the Baby 
of Trient attached thereto, a sword at his side, and many knives 
and a dagger on his girdle. Others had artificial open wounds, 
besides similar picturesque attire. There were at least ten 
of them, and for the price of two thousand guilders they were 
supposed to set fire simultaneously in Alsace, in the Margra- 
viate of Baden, and in Breisgau, and to put themselves, with 
at least 2,000 men of their own, under the command of George 
Schneider, the former Captain of the Lansquenets, on the day 
of the Zabem Parish Fair in Rozen, in order to conquer the 
city. A courier service from station to station was established 
between real members of the union. Joss Fritz and his chief 
emissary, Stoffel of Freiburg, continually riding from place to 
place, reviewed the armies of the neophsrtes at night. There 
is ample material in the documents of the court investigations 
relative to the spread of the Union in the Upper Rhine and 
Black Forest regions. The documents contain many names 
of members from the various localities in that region, toge- 
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ther with descriptions of persons. Most of those mentioned 
were journeymen, peasants and innkeepers, a few nobles, 
priests (like that of Lehen himself), and unemployed Lans- 
quenets. This composition shows the more developed character 
that the Union Shoe had assumed under Joss Fritz. The ple- 
beian element of the cities began to assert itself more and 
more. The ramifications of the conspiracy went over into 
Alsace, present-day Baden, up to Wuerttemberg and the Main. 
Larger meetings were held from time to time on remote moim- 
tains such as the Kniebis, etc., and the affairs of the Union 
were discussed. The meetings of the chiefs, often participated 
in by local members as well as by delegates of the more re- 
mote localities, took place on the Hartmatte near Lehen, and 
it was here that the fourteen articles of the Union were 
adopted : No master besides file emperor, and (according to 
some) the pope ; abolition of the Rottweil imperial court ; 
limitation of the church court to religious affairs ; abolition of 
all interest which had been paid so long that it equalled, the 
capital ; an interest of 5 per cent, as the highest permissible 
rate ; freedom of hunting, fishing, grazing, and wood cutting ; 
limitation of the priests to one prebend for each ; confiscation 
of all church estates and monastery gems in favour of the 
union ; abolition of all inequitable taxes and toils ; eternal peace 
within entire Christendom, energetic action against all oppo- 
nents of the Union ; union taxes ; seizure of a strong city, such 
as Freiburg, to serve as the centre of the Union ; opening of 
negotiations with the emperor as soon as the Union hordes 
were gathered, and with Switzerland in case the emperor dec- 
lined — ^these were the points agreed upon. We see that the de- 
mands of the peasants and plebeians assumed a more and more 
definite and decisive form, although concessions had to be 
made in the same measure to the more moderate and timid 
elements as well. 

The blow was to he struck about Autumn, 1513. Nothing 
was lacking but a Union baimer, and Joss Fritz went to Heil- 
brun to have it painted. It contained, besides all sorts of 
emblems and pictures, the Union Shoe and the legend "God 
help thy divine justice.” While he was away, a premature 
attempt was made to overwhelm Freiburg, but the attempt 
was discovered. Some indiscretions in the conduct of the 
propaganda put the coimcil of Freiburg and the Margrave of 
Baden on the right track. The betrayal of two conspirators 
completed the series of disclosures. Presently the Margrave, 
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the council of Freiburg, and the imperial government of Ensis- 
heim sent out their spies and soldiers. A number of Union 
members were arrested, tortured and executed. But the 
majority escaped once more. Joss Fritz among them. The 
Swiss government now persecuted the fugitives with great assi- 
duity and even executed many of them. However, it could not 
prevent the majority of the fugitives from keeping themselves 
continually in the vicinity of their homes and gradually re- 
turning there. The Alsace government in Ensisheim was more 
cruel than the others. It ordered very many to be decapitated, 
broken on the wheel, and quartered. Joss Fritz kept himself 
mainly on the Swiss bank of the Rhine, but he also went often 
to the Black Forest without ever being apprehended. 

Why the Swiss made common cause with the neighbouring 
governments this time is apparent from the peasant revolt that 
broke out the following year, 1514, in Berne, Sollothurne and 
Lucerne, and resulted in a purging of the aristocratic govern- 
ments and the institution of patricians. The peasants also 
forced through some privileges for themselves. If these Swiss 
local revolts succeeded, it was simply due to the fact that there 
was still less centralisation in Switzerland than in Germany. 
The local German masters were all subdued by the peasants 
of 1525, and if they succumbed, it was due to the organised 
mass armies of the princes. These latter, however, did not 
exist in Switzerland. 

Simultaneously with the Union Shoe in Baden, and ap- 
parently in direct connection with it, a second conspiracy was 
formed in Wuerttemberg. According to documents, it had 
existed since 1503, but since the name Union Shoe became too 
dangerous after the dispersal of the Untergrombach conspira- 
tors, it adopted the name of Poor Konrad. Its seat was the 
valley of Rems underneath the mountain of Hohenstaufen. Its 
existence had been no mystery for a long time, at least among 
the people. The shameless pressure of Duke Ulrich’s govern- 
ment, and the series of famine years which so greatly aided 
the outbreaks of 1513 and 1514, had increased the number 
of conspirators. The newly imposed taxes on wine, meat and 
bread, as well as capital tax of one penny yearly for every 
guilder, caused the new outbreak. The city of Schorndorf, 
where the heads of the complot used to meet in the house of 
a cutler named Kaspar Pregizer, was to be seized first. In 
the spring of 1514, the rebellion broke out. 'Three thousand 
arid, according to others, five thousand peasants appeared before 
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"the city, and were persuaded by the friendly promises of the 
Duke’s officers to move on. Duke Ulrich, having promised 
the abolition of the new tax, came riding fast with eighty 
horsemen, to find that everything was quiet in consequence of 
the promise. He promised to convene a diet where all com- 
plaints would be examined. The chiefs of the organisation, 
however, knew very well that Ulrich sought only to keep the 
people quiet until he had recruited and concentrated enough 
troops to be able to break his word and collect the taxes by 
force. They issued from Kaspar Pregizer’s house, “the office 
of Poor Konrad,” a call to a Union congress, this call having 
the support of emissaries everywhere. The success of the 
first uprising in the valley of Rems had everywhere strength- 
ened the movement among the people. The papers and the 
emissaries found a favourable response, and so the congress 
held in Untertuerkhein on May 28, was attended by numerous 
representatives from all parts of Wuerttemberg. It was de- 
cided immediately to proceed with the propaganda and to 
strike a decisive blow in the valley of Rems at the first oppor- 
tunity in order to spread the uprising from that point in every 
direction. While Bantelshans of Dettingen, a former soldier, 
and Singerhans of Wuertingen, a prominent peasant, were 
bringing the Suabian Alps into tlie Union, the uprising broke 
out on every side. Though Singerhans was suddenly attacked 
and seized, the cities of Backnang, Winnenden, and Mark- 
groenningen fell into the hands of the peasants combined with 
the plebeians, and the entire territory from ^ Weinsberg to 
Blaubeurcn and from there up to the frontiers of Baden, was 
in open revolt. Ulrich was compelled to yield. However, 
while he was calling the Diet for June 25, he sent out a cir- 
cular letter to the surrounding princes and free cities, asking 
for aid against the uprising, which, he said, threatened all 
princes, auUioritics and nobles in the empire, and which 
"strangely resembled the Union Shoe." 

In the meantime, the Diet, representing the cities, and 
many delegates of the peasants who also demanded seats in 
the Diet, convened on June 18 in Stuttgart. 

The prelates were not there as yet. The knights had not 
been invited. The opposition of the city of Stuttgart, as well 
as two threatening hordes of peasants at Leonberg nearby in 
the valley of Rems, strengthened the demands of the peasants. 
Their delegates were admitted, and it was decided to depose 
and punish three of the hated councillors of the Duke — ^Lam- 



parter, Thumb and Lorcher, to add to the Duke a council of 
four knights, four burghers and four peasants, to grant him 
a civil list, and to confiscate the monasteries and the endow- 
ments in favour of the State treasury. 

Duke Ulrich met these revolutionary decisions with a coup 
d’etat. On Juno 21, he rode with this knights and councillors 
to Tuebingen, where he was followed by the prelates. He 
ordered the middle-class to come there as well. This was 
obeyed, and there ho continued the session of the Diet without 
the peasants. The burghers, confronted with military terror- 
ism, betrayed their allies, the pea-sants. On July 8, the Tue- 
bingen agreement came into being, which imposed on the 
country almost a million of the Duke's debt, imposed on the 
Duke some limitations of power which he never fulfilled, and 
disposed of the peasants with a few meagre general phrases 
and a very definite penal law against insurrection. Of course, 
nothing was mentioned about peasant representation in the 
Diet. The plain people cried “ Treason !” but the Duke, having 
acquired new credits after his debts were taken over by the 
estates, soon gathered troops while his neighbours, particularly 
the Elector Palatine, were sending military aid. Thus, by 
the end of July, the Tuebingen agreement had been accepted 
all over the country, and a new oath taken. Only in the valley 
of Rems did Poor Konrad offer resistance. The Duke, who 
rode there in person, was almost killed. A peasant camp was 
formed on the mountain of Koppel. But the affair dragged on, 
most of the insurgents running away for lack of foods ; later 
the remaining ones also went home after concluding 
an ambiguous agreement with some representatives of the Diet. 
Ulrich, whose army had in the meantime been strengthened 
by voluntarily offered troops of the cities which, having attain- 
ed their demands, now fanatically turned against the peasants, 
attacked the valley of Rems contrary to the terms of the agree- 
ment, and plundered its cities and villages. Sixteen hundred 
peasants were captured, sixteen of them decapitated, and the 
rest receiving heavy fines in favour of Ulrich’s treasury. Many 
remained in prison for a long time. A number of penal laws 
were issued against a renewal of the organisation, against all 
gatherings of peasants, and the nobility of Suabia formed a 
special union for the suppression of all attempts at insurrec- 
tion. Meantime, the chief leaders of Poor Konrad had suc- 
ceeded in escaping into Switzerland, whence most of them re- 
turned home singly, after the lapse of a few years. 
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nobility, joined by the middle-class of Budapest, attacked and 
annihilated the army on the Rakos, after Szaleves with "the 
middle-class elements of the peasant army had gone over to 
the enemy. A host of prisoners were executed in the most 
cruel fashion. The rest were sent home minus their noses and 
ears. 

Dozsa suffered defeat before Szegedin and moved to 
Czanad which he captured, having defeated an army of the 
nobility under Batory Istvan and Bishop Esakye, and having- 
perpetrated bloody repressions on the prisoners, among them 
the Bishop and the royal Chancellor Teleky, for the atrocities 
committed on the Rakos. In Czanad he proclaimed a republic, 
abolition of the nobility, general equality and sovereignty of 
the people, and then moved toward Temesvar, to which place- 
Batory had rushed with his army. But during the siege of 'this 
fortress which lasted for two months and while he was being- 
reinforced by a new army under Anton Hosz'a, his two army 
columns in Upper Hungary suffered defeat in several battles 
at the hand of the nobility, and Johann Zapolya, with his Tran- 
sylvanian army, moved against him. The peasants were at~ 
tacked by Zapolya and dispersed. Dozsa was (faptured, roasted 
on a red hot throne, and his flesh eaten by his own people, 
whose lives were granted to them only under this condition. 
The dispersed peasants, reassembled by La-wrence and Hosza, 
were d^eated again, and whoever fell into the hands of the- 
enemies were either impaled or hanged. The peasants' corpses 
hung in thousands along the roads or at the entrances of burned- 
down villages. According to^reports, about 60,000 either fell 
in battle, or were massacred. The nobility took care that at 
the next session of the Diet, the enslavement of the peasants 
should again be recognised as the law of the land. 

The peasant revolt in Carinthia, Camiola and Styria, the 
“windy marshes,” which broke out at the same time, origi- 
nated in a conspiracy akin to the Union Shoe, organised as 
early as 1503 in that region, wrung dry by imperial officers, 
devastated by Turkish invasions, and tortured by famines. It 
was this conspiracy that made the insurrection possible. Already- 
in 1513, the Slovenian as well as the German peasants of this 
region had once more raised the war banner of the Stara 
Prawa (Ten Old Rights). They allowed themselves to be- 
placated that time, and when in 1514 they gathered anew in 
large masses, they were again persuaded to go home by a direct 
promise of the Emperor Maximilian to restore the old rights. 
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still, the war of vengeance by the deceived people broke out 
in the Spring of 1515 with much more vigour. Here, as in 
Hungary, castles and monasteries were destroyed, captured 
nobles being tried and executed by peasant juries. In Styria 
and Carinthia, the emperor’s captain Dietrichstein soon suc- 
ceeded in crushing the revolt. In Camiola, it could be sup- 
pressed only through an attack from the Rain (Autumn, 1516) 
and through subsequent Austrian atrocities which formed a 
worthy counterpart to the infamies of the Hungarian nobility. 

It is clear why, after a series of such decisive defeats, 
and after these mass atrocities of the nobility, the German pea- 
sants remained quiescent for a long time. Still, neither cons- 
piracies nor local uprisings were totally absent. Already 
in 1516 most of the fugitives of the Union Shoe and Poor 
Konrad had returned to Suabia and to the upper Rhine. In 
1517 the Union Shoe was again in full swing in the Black 
Forest. Joss Fritz himself, who still carried in his bosom 
the old Union Shoe banner of 1513, traversed the Black Forest 
in various directions, and developed great activity. The con- 
spiracy was being organised anew. Meetings were again held 
on the Kniebis as they had been four years before. Secrecy, 
however, was not maintained. The governments learned the 
facts and interfered. Many were captured and executed. The 
most active and intelligent members were compelled to flee, 
among them Joss Fritz, who, although still not captured, seems, 
however, to have died in Switzerland a short time afterwards. 
At any rate, his name is not mentioned again. 


, CHAPTER IV 

WHILE the fourth Union Shoe organisation was being sup- 
pressed in the Blade Forest, Luther, in Wittenberg, gave the 
signal to a movement which was destined to draw all the es- 
tates into its torrent, and to shake the whole empire. The 
theses of this Augustinian from Thuringia had the effect of 
lightning in a powder magazine. The manifold and contra- 
dictory strivings of the knights and the middle-class, the peas- 
ants and the plebeians, the princes craving for sovereignty, the 
lower clergy seretly playing at mysticism and the learned 
writer’s opposition of a satirical and bmrlesque nahire, found 
in Luther’s theses a common expression around which they 
grouped themselves with astounding rapidity. This alliance of 
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all the opposing element^^ though formed overnight and of brief 
duration, suddenly revealed the enormous power of the move- 
ment, and gave it further impetus. 

But this very rapid growth of the movement was also 
destined to develop the seeds of discord which were hidden 
in it. It was destined to tear asunder at least those portions 
of the aroused mass which, by their very situation in life, were 
directly opposed to each other, and to put them in their normal 
state of mutual hostility. Already in the first years of the 
Reformation, the assembling of the heterogeneous mass of the 
opposition around two central points became a fact. Nobilily 
and middle-class grouped themselves unconditionally around 
Luther. Peasants and plebeians, as yet failing to see in Luther 
a direct enemy, formed a separate revolutionary party of the 
opposition. This was nothing new, since now the movement 
had became much more general, much broader in scope and 
deeper than it was in the pre-Luther times, which necessarily 
brought about a sharp antagonism and an^ open struggle be- 
tween the two parties. This direct opposition soon became 
apparent. Luther and Muenzer, fighting in the press and in 
the pulpit, were as much opposed to each other as were the 
armies of princes, knights and cities (consisting, as they did, 
maihly of Lutherans or of forces at least inclined towards 
Lutherism), and the hordes of peasants and plebeians routed 
by those armies. 

The divergence of interests of the various elements accept- 
ing the Reformation became apparent even before the Peasant 
War in the attempt of the nobility to raise its demands as 
against the princes and the clergy. 

The situation of the German nobility at the beginning of 
the Sixteenth Century has been depicted above. The nobility 
was losing its independence to the ever-increasing power of 
the lay and clerical princes. It realised that in the same degree 
as it was going down as a group in society, the power of the 
empire was going down as well, dissolving itself into a number 
of sovereign principalities. The collapse of the nobility coin- 
cided, in its own opinion, with the collapse of the German 
nation. Added to it was the fact that the nobility, especially 
that section of it which was xmder the empire, by virtue of its 
military occupation and its attitude towards the princes directly 
represented the empire and the imperial power. The nobility 
was the most national of the estates, and it knew that the 
stronger were the imperial power and the unity of Germany, 
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and the weaker add less numerous the princes, the more power- 
ful would the nobility become. It was for that reason that 
the knighthood was generally dissatisfied with the pitiful politi- 
cal situation of Germany, with the powerlessness of the empire 
in foreign affairs, which increased in the same degree as, by 
inheritance, the court was adding to the empire one province 
after the other, with the intrigues of foreign powers inside 
of Gemiany and with the plottings of German princes with 
foreign countries' against the power of the empire. It was 
for that reason, also, that the demands of the nobility in- 
stantly assumed the form of a demand for the reform of the 
empire, the victims of which Were to be the princes and the 
higher clergy. Ulri'ch of Hutten, the theoretician of the Ger- 
man nobility, imdertook to formulate this demand in com- 
bination with Franz von Sickingen, its military and diplomatic 
representative. 

The reform of the empire as demanded by the nobility 
was conceived by Hutten in a very radical spirit and expressed 
very clearly. Hutten demanded nothing else than the elimina- 
tion of all princes, the secularisation of all church principalities 
and estates, and the restoration of a democracy of the nobility 
headed by a monarchy, — a form of government reminiscent of 
the heyday of the late Polish republic. Hutten and Sickingen 
believed that the empire would again become united, free and 
powerful, should the rule of the nobility, a predominantly 
military class, be re-established, the princes, the elements of 
disintegration, removed, the power of the priests annihilated, 
and Germany tom away from imder the dominance of the 
Boman Church. 

Founded on serfdom this democracy of the nobility, the 
prototype of which could be found in Poland and, in the 
empires conquered by the Germanic tribes, at least in their 
first centuries, is one of the most primitive forms of society, 
and its normal course of development is to become an exten- 
sive feudal hierarchy, which was a considerable advance. Such 
a powerful democracy of the nobility had already become an 
impossibility in Germany of the Sixteenth Century, first of 
all because there existed at that time important and powerful 
^ German cities and there was no prospect of an alliance between 
nobility and the cities such as brought about in England the 
transformation of the feudal order into a bourgeois constitu- 
tional monarchy. In Germany, the old nobility survived, 
while in England it was exterminated by the Wars of the 
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Roses," only twenty-eight families remaining, and was super- 
seded by a new nobility of middle-class derivation and middle- 
class tendencies. In Germany, serfdom was still the common 
practice, the nobility drawing its income from feudal sources, 
while in England serfdom had been virtually eliminated, and 
the nobility had become plain middle-class land owners, with 
a middle-class source of income — the ground rent. Finally, that 
centralisation of absolute monarchial power which in France 
had existed and kept growing since Louis XI due to the clash 
of interests between nobility and middle-class, was impossible 
in Germany where conditions for national centralisation existed 
in a very rudimentary form, if at all. 

Under these conditions, the greater was Hutten’s deter- 
mination to carry out his ideals in practice, the more con- 
cession was he compelled to make, and the more clouded did 
his plan of reforming the empire become. Nobility, alone, 
lacked power to put the reform through. This was manifest 
from its weakness in comparison with the princes. Allies were 
to be looked for, and these could only be found either in the 
cities, or among the peasantry and influential advocates oi 
reform. But tiie cities knew the nobility too well to trust 
them, and they rejected all forms of alliance. The peasants 
justly saw in the nobility, which exploited and mistreated 
them, their bitterest enemy, and as to the theoreticians of 
reform, they made common cause with the middle-class, the 
princes, or the peasants. What advantages, indeed, could 
the nobility promise the middle-class or the peasants from a 
reform of the empire whose main task it was to^lift the nobility 
into a higher position? Under these circumstances Hutten 
could only be silent in his propaganda writings about the future 
interrelations between the nobility, the cities and the peas- 
ants, or to mention them only briefly, putting all evils at the 
feet of the princes, the priests, and the dependence upon 
Rome, and showing the middle-class that it was in their in- 
terests to remain at least neutral in the coming struggle be- 
tween the nobility and the princes. No mention was ever made 
■by Hutten of abolishing serfdom or other burdens imposed upon 
the peasants by the nobility. 

The attitude of the German nobility towards the peasants 
of that time was exacity the same as that of the Polish nobility 
towards its peasants in the insurrections since 1830. As in 
the modern Polish upheavals, the movement could have been 
brought to a successful conclusion only by an alliance of all 
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the opposition parties, mainly tiie nobility and the peasants. 
But of all alliances, this one was entirely impossible on either 
side. The nobility was not ready to give up its political privi- 
leges and. its feudal ri^ts over the peasants, while the re- 
volutionary peasants could not be drawn by vague prospects 
into .an alliance with the nobility, the class which was most 
active in their oppression. The nobility could not win over 
the German peasant in 1522, as it failed in Poland in 1830. 
Only total abolition of serfdom, bondage and all privileges of 
nobility could have united the rural, population with it. The 
nobility, like every privileged class, had not, however, the 
slightest desire to give up its privileges, its favourable situa- 
tion, and the major parts of its sources of income. 

Thus it came about that when the struggle broke out, the 
nobles were alone in the field against the princes. It was 
obvious that the princes, who, for two centuries had been 
taking the ground from under the nobility’s feet, would this 
time also gain a victory without much effort. 

The course of the struggle itself is well known. Hutten 
and Sickingen, already recognised as the political and military 
chiefs of the middle German nobility, organised in Landau, 
in 1522, a xmion of the Bhenish, Suabian and Franconian 
nobility for the duration of six years, ostensibly for self- 
defence. Sickingen assembled an army, partly out of his own 
means and partly in combination with the neighbouring knights. 
He organised the recruiting of armies and reinforcements in 
Franconia, along the Lower Rhine, in the Netherlands and in 
Westphalia, and in September, 1522, he opened hostilities 
by declaring a feud against the Elector-Archbishop of Trier. 
"TOile he was stationed near Trier, his reinforcements were 
•cut off by a quick intervention of the princes. The Landgrave 
of Hesse and the Elector Palatine went to the aid of the 
Archbishop of Trier, and Sickingen was hastily compelled io 
retreat to his castle, Landstuhl. In spite of all the efforts of 
Hutten and the remainder of his friends, the united nobility, 
intimidated'by the concentrated and quick action of the princes, 
left hiTTi in the lurch. Sickingen was mortally wounded, sur- 
rendered Landstuhl, and soon afterwards he died. Hutten was 
compelled to flee to Switzerland, where he died a few months 
later on the Isle of Ufnau, on the Lake of Zurich. 

With this defeat, and with the death of both leaders the 
jpower of the nobiUty as a body, independent of the princes, 
was broken. From_ then on the nobility appeared only in 



the service and under the leadership of the princes. The 
Peasant War, which soon broke out, drove the nobles still more 
deeply under the direct or indirect protection of the princes. 
It proved that the German' nobility preferred to continue .the 
exploitation of the peasants under princely sovereignty, rather 
than overthrow the princes and priests through an open alliance 
with the emancipated peasante, > . v . 


CHAPTER V ... 

PROM the moment when Luther's declaration .of- war 
against the Catholic hierarchy set into motion all the opposition 
elements of Germany, not a year passed without^ the. peasants 
coming forth with their demands. - Betwerai 151fi and 1523, 
one local revolt followed another in the Black Forest and in 
upper Suabia. Beginning in the Spring of 1524, these reX'Dlt^i 
assumed a systematic character. In April of - that year, the 
peasants of the Abbey of Marchthal refused serf labour and 
duties ; in May of the same year, the peasants of St. Blasien re- 
fused serf payments; in June, the peasants of Steinheim 
near Memmingen declared they would pay neither the tithe 
nor other duties ; in July and August, the peasants of Thurgau 
rebelled and were quieted partly through the mediation oi 
. Zurich, partly through the brutality of the confederacy which 
executed many of them. . Finally, a decisive uprising took place 
in the Margraviate of Stuehlingen, which may be looked upon 
as the real beginning of the Peasant War. 

The peasants of Stuehlingen suddenly refused deliveries 
to the Landgrave and assembled in strong munbers. On Octo- 
ber 24, 1524, they moved towards Waldshut under Hans Mueller 
of Bulgenbach. Here they organised an evangelical fraternity, 
jointly with city middle-class. The latter joined the organisa- 
tion the more willingly since they were in conflict with the 
government of Upper Austria over the religious persecutions 
of their preacher, Baltaser Hubmaier, a friend ana disciple of 
Thomas Muenzer’s. A union tax of three kreutzer weekly was 
imposed. It was an enormous sum for the value of money of 
that time. Emissaries were sent out to Alsace, to the Moselle 
to the entire Upper Rhine and to Franconia, to bring peasants 
everywhere into the Union; The aims of the Union were- pro- 
claimed as following : abolition of feudal power ; destruction of 
all castles and monasteries; elimination of all masters outside 
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of the emperor. The Germao tricolour was the baimer of the 
Union. 

The uprising spread rapidly over the entire territory of 
present-day Baden. A panic seized the nobility of Upper 
Suabia, whose military forces were all engaged in Italy, in 
a war against Francis I of France. Nothing remained for it 
but to gain time by protracted negotiations, meanwhile collect- 
ing money and recruiting troops, pending the moment when it 
would feel strong enough to punish the peasants for their auda- 
city by “burning and scorching, plundering and murdering.” 
From that moment there began that systematic betrayal, tliat 
consistent recourse to perddiousness and secret malice, which 
distinguished the nobility and the princes throughout the entire 
Peasant War, and which was their strongest weapon against de- 
centralised peasants. The Suabian Union, comprising the 
princes, the nobility, and the imperial cities of Southwest Ger- 
many, tried conciliatory measures without guaranteeing the 
peasants real concessions. The latter continued their move- 
ment. Hans Mueller of Bulgenbach marched, from September 
30 to the middle of October, through the Black Forest up to 
Urach and Furtwangen, increased his troops to 3,500 and took 
a position near Eratingen, not far from Stuehlingen. The no- 
bility had no more than 1,700 men at their disposal, and even 
those were divided. It had to agree to an armistice, which 
was concluded in the camp at Eratingen. The peasants were 
promised a peaceful agreement, either directly between the in- 
terested parties, or by means of an arbitrator, and an investi- 
gation of complaints by the court at Stockacb. The troops of 
both the nobility and the peasants were dispersed. 

The peasants formulated sixteen articles, the acceptance of 
which was to be demanded of the court at Stockach. The 
articles were very moderate. They included abolition of the 
hunting right, of serf labour, of excessive taxes and master 
privileges in general, protection against wilful arrests and 
against partisan courts. The peasants’ demands went no 
farther. 

Nevertheless, immediately after the peasants went home, 
the nobility demanded continuation of all contested services 
pending the court decision. The peasants refused, advising 
the masters to go to the court. Thus the conflict was renewed, 
the peasants reassembled, and the princes and masters once 
again concentrated -their troops. This time the movement 
^read far over the Breisgau and deep into Wuerttemberg. 
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The troops under Georg Truchsess of Waldburg, the Alba of 
the Peasant War, observed the peasants' movements, attacked 
individual reinforcements, but did not dare to attack the main 
force, Georg Truchsess negotiated with the peasant chiefs, 
and here and there he effected agreements. 

By the end of December, proceedings began before the 
court at Stockach. The peasants protested against the court, 
composed entirely of nobles. In reply, an imperial edict to 
this effect was read. The proceedings lagged, while the nobi- 
lity, the princes and the Suabian Union authorities were arm- 
ing themselves. Archduke Ferdinand who dominated, besides 
hereditary lands then still belonging to Ausria, also Wuert- 
temberg, the Black Forest and Southern Alsace, ordered the 
greatest severity against the rebellious peasants. They were to 
be captured, mercilessly tortured and killed ; they were to be 
exterminated in the most expeditious maimer ; their possessions 
to be burned and devastated, and their wives and children 
driven from the land. It was in that way that the princes 
and masters kept the armistice, and this is what passed for 
amicable arbitration and investigation of grievances. Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, to whom the house of Welser of Augsburg 
advanced money, armed himself very carefully. The Suabian 
Union ordered a special tax, and a contingent of troops to be 
called in three instalments. 

The foregoing rebellions coincided with the five months’ 
presence of Thomas Muenzer in the Highland. Though there 
are no direct proofs of his influence over the outbreak and 
the course of the movement, it is, nevertheless, indirectly as- 
certained. The most outspojcen revolutionaries among the 
peasants were mostly his disciples, defending his ideas. The 
Twelve Articles, as well as the Letter of Articles of the High- 
land peasants, were ascribed to him by all the contemporarie.% 
although the first was certainly not composed by Muenzer. 
Already, on his way back to Thuringia, he issued a decisive 
revolutionary manifesto to the insurgent peasants. 

Duke of Ulrich, who, since 1519, had been an exile from 
Wuerttemberg, was now intriguing to regain his land with 
the aid of the pea^nte. Since the beginning of his exile he 
had. been trying to; utilise the revolutionary party, and had 
supported i^ • dohtinuotcsly. In most of the local disturbances 
taking place between 1520 and 1524 in the Black Forest and 
in Wuerttemberg, his name appeared. Now he armed himself 
directly for an attack on Wuerttemberg to be launched out of 
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Ids castle, Hohentweil. However, he was only utilised by the 
peasants without influencing them, and without enjoying their 
confldence. 

The winter passed without anything decisive happening 
•on either side. The princely masters were in hiding. The 
peasant revolt was gaining scope. In January, 1525, the en- 
tire country between the Danube, the Rhine and the Ledi, 
was in a state of fermentation. In February, the storm broke. 
While the Black Forest Megau troops, under Hans Mueller of 
Bulgenbach, were conspiring with Ulrich of Wuerttemberg, 
partly sharing his futile march on Stuttgart (February and 
March, 1525), the peasants arose on February 9 in Ried above 
Uhn, assembled in a camp near Baltringen which was pro- 
tected by marshes, hoisted the red flag, and formed, under the 
leadership of Ulrich Schmid, the Baltringen troop. They were 
10,000 to 12,000 strong. 

On February 25, the Upper Allgaeu troops, 7,000 strong, 
assembled at Schusser, moved by the rumour that troops were 
marching against the dissatisfled elements who had appeared 
in this locality as everywhere else. The people of Kempten, who 
had conducted a fight against their archbishop throughout the 
winter, assembled on the 26th and joined the peasants. The 
cities of Memmingen and Kaufbeuren joined the movement on 
certain conditions. The ambiguity of the position of the cities 
in this movement was already apparent. On March 7, the 
twelve Memmingen articles were proclaimed in Memmingen 
for all the peasants of Upper Allgaeu. 

A message from the Allgaeu peasants brought about the 
formation on Lake Constance of the Lake Troop under Eitel 
Hans. This troop also grew fast. Its headquarters were in 
Becmatingen. 

The peasants also arose in Lower Allgaeu in the region of 
Ochsenhausen and ScheUenberg, in the localities of Zeil and 


Waldburg, and in the estates of Truchsess. The movement 
started in the early days of March. This Lower Allgaeu troop. 


which consisted of 7,000 men, camped near Wiurzach. 

All these troops adopted the Memmingen articles, which, 
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rience the mode "of action of their enemies. 

A sixth troop was formed on the Danube, simultaneously 
with the others. From the entire region, Uhn to Donauwoerth, 
from the valleys of the lUer, Roth and Biber, the peasants 
came to Leipheim, and opened camp there. From fifteen loca- 
lities, every able-bodied man had come, while reinforcements 
were drawn from 117 places. The leader of the Leipheim 
troop was Ulrich Schoen. Its preacher was Jakob Wehe, the 
priest of Leipheim. 

Thus, at the beginning of March, there were between 
30,000 and 40,000 insurgent peasants of Upper Suabia in six 
camps under arms. The peasant troops were a heterogeneous 
lot. Muenzer’s revolutionary party was everywhere in the 
minority but it formed the backbone of the peasant camps. 
The mass of the peasants were always ready to venture com- 
pacts with the peasants wherever they were promised those 
concessions which they hoped to force upon their enemies by 
their menacing attitude. Moreover, as the uprising dragged on 
and the princes’ armies began to approach, the peasants became 
weary. Most of those who still had something to lose, went 
home. Added to all the difficulties was the fact that the vaga- 
bond masses of the low grade proletariat had joined the troops. 
This made discipline more dMcult, and demoralised the peas- 
ants, as the vagabonds were an imreliable element, coming and 
going all the time. This, alone, is sufficient explanation why, 
at the beginning, the peasants remained everywhere on the 
defensive, why they were becoming demoralised in their camps, 
and why, aside from tactical shortcomings and the rarity of 
good leaders, they could not match the armies of the princes. 

While the troops were assembling, Duke Ulrich invaded 
Wuerttemberg from Hobentweil with recruited troops and a 
number of Hegau peasants. Were the peasants now to proceed 
from the other side, from Waldburg against Truchsess’ troops, 
the Suabian Union would have been lost. But because of the 
defensive attitude of the peasant troops, Truchsess soon suc- 
ceeded in concluding an armistice with those of Baltringen, 
Allgaeu, and the Lake, starting negotiations and fixing a 
date for . terminating*' tire whole undertaking, namely, Judica 
■*Sdnd^ (April 2). In the meantime, he was able to proceed 
. against Djike Uirich, to; besiege Stuttgart, compelling him to 
-leave Wuerttemberg as '.early as March 17. Then he turned 
against the pea^ts, bu£^the Lansquenets revolted in his own 
army, and, Soused to proceed against - the peasants. Truchsess 
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succeeded in placating the disgruntled soldiers and moved to- 
wards Ulm, where new reinforcements were being gathered. 
He left an observation post at Kirchheim imder the supervisian 
of Teck. 

At last the Suabian Union, with free hands and on com- 
mand of the first contingents, threw off its mask, declaring 
itself “to be ready, with arms in hand and with the aid of 
God, to change that which the peasants wilfully ventured.” 

The peasants adhered strictly to the armistice. On Judica 
Sunday they submitted their demands, the famous Twelve 
Articles, for consideration. They demanded the election and 
removal of clergymen by the communities ; the abolition of 
the small tithe and the utilisation of the large tithe, after sub- 
traction of the priests’ salaries, for public purposes ; the aboli- 
tion of serfdom, of fishing and hunting rights, and of death 
tolls ; the limitation of excessive bonded labour, taxes and 
ground rents : the restitution of the forests, meadows and pri- 
vileges forcibly withdrawn from the communities and indivi- 
duals, and the elimination of wilfulness in the courts and the 
administration. It is obvious that the moderate conciliatory- 
section stUl had the upper hand among the peasant troops. 
The revolutionary party had formulated its programme earlier, 
in the Letter of Articles. It was an open letter to all the 
peasantry, admonishing them to join “the Christian Alliance 
and Brotherhood ” for the purpose of removing all burdens 
either by goodness, “which -will hardly happen,” or by force, 
and threatening all those who refuse to join -with the “lay 
anathema,” that is, -with expulsion from the society and from 
any intercourse with the Union members. All castles, monas- 
teries and priests’ endowments were also, according to the 
Letter, to be placed imder lay anathema unless the nobility, 
the priests and the monks relinquished them of their own 
^accord, moved into ordinary houses like other people, and 
joined the Christian Alliance. We see that this radical mani- 
festo which obviously bad been composed before the Spring 
insurrection of 1525, deals in the first place with the revolu- 
tion, -with complete victory over the ruling classes, and that 
the “lay anathema” only designates those oppressors and 
traitors that were to be killed, the castles that were to be 
burned, and the monasteries and endowments that were to be 
confiscated, their jewels to be turned into cash. 

Before the peasants succeeded in presenting their Twelve 
Articles to the proper courts of arbitration, they learned that 
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the agreement had been broken by the Suabian Union and 
that its troops were approaching. Steps were taken imme- 
diately by the peasants. A general meeting of all Allgaeu, 
Baltringen and Lake peasants was held at Geisbeuren. The 
four divisions were combined and reorganised into foux* 
columns. A decision was made to confiscate the church estates, 
to sell their jewels in favour of the war chest, and to burn 
the castles. Thus, aside from the official Twelve Articles, the 
Letter of the Articles became the rule of warfare, and Judica 
Simday, designated for the conclusion of peace negotiations, 
became the date of general uprising. 

The growing agitation everywhere,' the continued local 
conflicts of the peasants with the nobility, the news of a 
growing revolt in the Black For^t for the preceding six months 
and of its spread up to the Danube and the Lech, are sufficient 
to explain the rapid succession of peasant revolts in two- 
thirds of Germany. The fact, however, that the partial revolts 
took place simultaneously, proves that there were men at the 
head of the movement who had organised it through Ana- 
baptists and other emissaries. Already in the second half of 
March, disorders broke out in Wuerttemberg, in the lower 
regions of the Neckar and the Odenwald, and in Upper and 
Middle Franconia. April 2, Judica Sunday, however, had 
already been named eversrwhere as the day of’ the general 
uprising, and everywhere the decisive blow, the revolt of the 
masses, fell in the first week of April. The Allgaeu, Hegau 
and Lake peasants sovmded the alarm bells on April 1, calling 
into the camp a mass meeting of all able-bodied men, and 
together with the Baltringen peasants, they immediately opened 
hostilities against the castles and monasteries. 

In Franconia, where the movement was grouped around 
six centres, the insurrection broke out everywhere in the first 
days of April. In Noerdlingen two peasant camps were formed 
about that time, and the revolutionary party of the city under 
Anton Fomer, aided by the peasants, gained the upper hand, 
appointing Fomer the Mayor, and completing a union between 
the city and the peasants, hi the region of Anspach, the- 
peasants revolted everywhere between April 1 and 7, and from 
here the revolts spread as far as Bavaria. In the region 
of Rottenburg, the peasants were already under arms on March 
22. In the city of Rottenburg the rule of the honourables was 
overthro’wn by the lower middle-class and plebeians under 
Stephan of Menzingen, but since the peasant dues were the 
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chief source of revenue for the city, the new government was 
able to maintain a vacillating and equivocal attitude towards 
the peasants. In the Grand Chapter of Wurzburg there was 
a general uprising, early in April, of the peasants and the 
small cities. In the bishopric of Bamberg, a general insurrec- 
tion compelled the bishop to yield within five days. In the 
North, on the border of Thuringia, the strong Bildhausen 
Peasant Camp was organised. 

In the Odenwald, where Wendel Hipler, a noble and 
former chancellor of the Count of Hohenlohe, and George 
Metzler, an innkeeper at Ballenberg near Krautheim, were at 
the head of the revolutionary party, the storm broke out on 
March 26. The peasants marched from all directions towards 
the Tauber. Two thousand men from the Rottenbiurg camp 
joined. George Metzler took command, and having received 
all reinforcements, marched on April 4 to the monastery of 
Schoenthal on the Jaxt, where he was joined by the peasants 
of the Necker valley. The latter, led by Jaecklein Rohrbach, 
an innkeeper at Boeckingen near Heilbronn, had proclaimed 
on Judica Sunday, the insurrection in Flein, Southeim, etc., 
while, simultaneously, Wendel Hipler, with a number of con- 
spirators, took Oehringen by sturprise and drew the surrounding 
peasants in the movement. In Schoenthal, the two peasants 
columns, combined into the Gay Troop, accepted the Twelve 
Articles, and organised expeditions against the castles and 
monasteries. The Gay Troop was about 8,000 strong, and 
possessed cannon, as well as 3,000 guns. Florian Geyer, 
a Franconian knight, also joined the troop and formed the 
Black Host, a select division which had been recruited mainly 
from the Rottenburg and Oehringen infantry. 

The Wuerttemberg magistrate in Neckarsulm, Count 
Ludwig von Helfenstein, opened hostilities. "Without much 
ado, he ordered all peasants that fell into his hands to be 
■executed. The Gay Troop marched against him. The peasants 
were embittered by the massacres as well as by news of the 
defeat'Of the Leipheim Troop, of Jakob Wehe’s execution, and 
• the Truchsess atrocities. "Fon Helfenstein, who had precipit- 
ously moved into Weinsberg, was there attacked. The castle 
was stormed by Florian Geyer. The city was won after a 
prolonged struggle, and Count Ludwig was taken prisoner, as 
were several knights. On the following day, April 17, Jaecklein 
Rohrbach, together with the most resolute members of the 
troops, held court over the prisoners, and ordered fourteen of 
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ihem, with von Helfenstein at the head, to run the gauntlet, 
this being the most humiliating death he could invent for them. 
The capture of Weinsberg and the terroristic revenge of Jaeck- 
lein against von Helfenstein, did not fail to influence the 
nobility. Count von Loebenstein joined the Peasant Alliance. 
The Counts von Hohenlohe, who had joined previously with- 
out offering any aid, immediately sent the desired cannon and 
powder. 

The chiefs debated among themselves whether they shoixld 
not make Goetz von Berlichingen their commander - “ since 
he could bring to them the nobility.” The proposal found 
sympathy, but Florian Geyer, who saw in this mood of the 
peasants and their chiefs the beginning of reaction, seceded 
from the troop, and together with his Black Host, marched 
first through the Neckar Eegion, then the Wuerzburg territory, 
everywhere destroying castles and priests’ nests. 

The remainder of the troop marched first towards Heil- 
bronn. In this powerful and free imperial city, the patriciate 
was confronted, as almost everywhere, by a middle-class and 
revolutionary opposition. The latter, in secret agreement with 
the peasants, opened the gates before G. Metzler and 
Jaecklein Rohrbach, on April 17, in the course of a general 
disturbance. The peasant diiefs with their people took posses- 
sion of the city. They accepted membership in the brother- 
hood, and delivered 12,000 guilders in money and a squad of 
volunteers. Only the possessions of the clergy and the Teu- 
tonic Order were pillaged. On the 22nd, the peasants moved 
away, leaving a small garrison. Heilbronn was designated as 
the centre of the various troops, the latter actually sending 
delegates and conferring over common actions and common 
demands of peasantry. But the middle-class opposition and 
the honourables who had joined them after the peasant inva- 
sion, regained the upper hand in the city, preventing it from 
taking decisive steps and only waiting for the approach of the 
princes’ troops in order to betray the peasants definitely. ■ 

The peasants marched toward the Odenwald. Goetz von 
Berlichingen who, a few days previous, had offered himself to 
the Grand Elector Palatine, then to the peasantry, then again 
to the Grand Elector, was compelled on April 24 to join the 
Evangelist Fraternity, and to take over the supreme command 
of the Gay Bright Troop (in contrast to the Black Troop of 
Florian Geyer). At the same time, however, he was'' the 
prisoner of the peasants who mistrusted him and bound him 
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to a council -of chiefs without whom he could undertake 
nothing. Goetz and Metzler moved with a mass of peasants 
over Buchen to Armorbach, where they remained from Apni 
30, until May 5, arousing the entire region of the Main. The 
nobility was everywhere compelled to join, and thus its castles 
were spared. Only the monasteries were burned and nillaged. 
•The troops had obviously become demoralised. The most 
energetic men were away, either under Florian Geyer or under 
Jaecklein Rohrbach, who, after the capture of Heilbronn, also 
separated himself from the troops, apparently because he, judge 
of Count von Helfenstein, could no longer remain with a body 
which was in favour of reconciliation with the nobility. This 
insistence on an understanding with the nobility was in itself 
a sign of demoralisation. Later, Wendel Hipler proposed a 
very fitting reorganisation of the troops. He suggested that 
the Lansquenets, who offered themselves daily, should be 
drawn into the service, and that the troops should no longer be 
renewed monthly by assembling fresh contingents and dismiss- 
ing old ones, but that those of them who had received more 
■or less military training should be retained. The community 
iassembly rejected both proposals. The peasants had become 
iarrogant, viewing the entire war as nothing but a pillage. 
They wanted to be free to go home as soon as their podcets 
.were full, but the competition of the Lansquenets pHimised 
them little. In Amorbach, it went so far that Hans Berlin, a 
member of the council of Heilbronn, induced the chiefs and the 
coupcils of the troops to accept the Declaration of the Twelve 
Articles, a document wherein the remaining sharp edges of the 
Twelve Articles were removed, and in which, a language of 
humble supplication was put into the mouths of the peasants. 
This was too much for the peasants, who rejected the Declara- 
tion under great tumult, and insisted on the retention of the 
original Articles. 

In the meantime, a decisive change had taken place in the 
region of Wuerzburg. The bishop who, after the first uprising 
.early in April, had withdrawn to the fortified Frauenberg near 
Wuerzburg, from there to send unsuccessful letters in all direc- 
,tions asking for aid, was finally compelled to make temporary 
;<Mncessioa. On May 2, a Diet was opened with the peasants 
represented, but before any results eould be adiieved, letters 
were intercepted which proved the bishdp’s traitorous machina- 
lions. .The Diet .immediately dispersed, and hostilities broke 
out anew between; the insurgent city inhabitants and the 
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peasants on one hand, and the bishop’s forces on the other. 
The bishop fled to Heidelberg on May 5, and on the following 
day Florian Geyer, with the Black Troop, appeared in Wuerz- 
burg and with him the Franconian Tauber Troop which con- 
sisted of the peasants of Mergentheim, Rottenburg and Anspach. 
On May 7, Goetz von Berlichingen with his Gay Bright Troops 
came, and the siege of Frauenberg began. 

In the vicinity of lampurg and in the region of EUwangen 
and Hall, another contingent was formed by the end of March 
and the beginning of April, that of Gaildorf or the Common 
Gay Troop. Its actions were very violent. It aroused the 
entire region, burned many monasteries and castles, including 
the castle of Hohenstaufen, compelled all the peasants to join 
it, and compelled all nobles, even the cup-bearers of Limpurg, 
to enter the Christian Alliance. Early in May it mvaded 
Wuerttemberg, but was persuaded to withdraw. The separat- 
ism of the German system of small states stood then, as in 1848, 
in the way of a common action of the revolutionaries of the 
various state territories. The Gaildorf troop, limited to a small 
area, was naturally bound to disperse when all resistance within 
that area was broken. The members of this troop concluded an 
agreement with the city of Gmuend, and leaving only 500 under 
arms, they went home. 

In the Palatinate, peasant troops were formed on either 
bank of the Rhine by the end of April. They destroyed many 
castles and monasteries, and on May 1 they took Neustadt on 
the Hardt. The Bruchrain peasants, who appeared in this 
region, had on the previous day forced Speyer to conclude an 
agreement. The Marshal of Zabem, with the few troops of 
the Elector, was powerless against them, and on May 10 the 
Elector was compelled to conclude an agreement with the peas- 
ants, guaranteeing them a redress of their grievances, to be 
effected by a Diet. 

In Wuerttemberg the revolt had occurred early in separate 
localities. As early as February, the peasants of the Urach 
Alp formed a union against the priests and masters, and by 
the end of March the peasants of Blaubeurer, Urach, Muen- 
singen, Balingen and Rosenfeld revolted. The Wuarttemberg 
region was invaded by the Gaildorf troop at Goeppingen, by 
Jaecklein Rohrbach at BrackenheimV and by the remnants of 
the vanquished Leipheim troop at Pfuelingen. All these new- 
comers aroused the rural population. There were also serious 
disturbances in other localities. On April 6, Pfuelingen capitu- 
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lated before the peasants. The Government of the Austrian 
Archduke was in a very difhcult situation. It had no money 
and but few troops. The cities and castles were in a bad con- 
dition, lacking garrisons or munitions, and even Asperg was 
practically defenseless. The attempt of the government to 
call out city reserves against the peasants, decided its tempo- 
rary defeat. On April 16 the reserves of the city of Bottwar 
refused to obey orders, marching, instead of to Stuttgart, to 
Wunnenstein near Bottwar, where they formed the nucleus of 
a camp of middle-class people and peasants, and added other 
numbers rapidly. On the same day the rebellion broke out 
in Zabergau. The monastery of Maulbronn was pillaged, and 
a number of monasteries and castles were ruined. The Gaeu 
(peasants received reinforcements from the neighbouring 
Bruchrain. 

The command of the Wunnenstein troop was taken by 
Matem Feuerbacher, a councillor of the city of Bottwar, one 
of the leaders of the middle-class opposition compromised 
enough to be compelled to join the peasants. In spite of his 
new affiliations, however, he remained very moderate, prohi- 
biting the application of the Letter of Articles to the castles, 
and seeking . everywhere to reconcile the peasants with the 
moderate middle-class. He prevented the amalgamation of 
Wuerttemberg peasants with the Gay Bright Troop, and after- 
wards he also persuaded the Gaildorf troop to withdraw from 
Wuerttemberg. On April 19 he was deposed in consequence 
of his middle-class tendencies, but the next day he was again 
made commander. He was indispensable, and even when 
Jaecklein Rohrbach came, on April 22, with 200 of his asso- 
ciates to join the Wuerttemberg peasants, he could do nothing 
but leave Feuerbacher in his place of commander, confining 
himself to rigid supervision of his actions. 

On April 18, the government attempted to negotiate with 
the peasants stationed at Wunnenstein. The peasants insisted 
upon acceptance of the Twelve Articles, but this the govern- 
ment’s representatives refused to do. The troop now pro- 
ceeded to act. On April 20, it reached Laufen, when for the 
last time, it rejected the offers of the government delegates. 
On April 22, the troops, numbering 6,000, appeared in Bieti- 
ghein, threatening Stuttgart. Most of the city council had 
fled, and a citizens’ committee was placed at the head of the 
administration. The citizenry here was divided, as elsewhere, 
between the parties of the honourables, the middle-class oppo- 
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sition, the revolutionary plebeians. On April 25, the latter 
opened the gates for the peasants, and Stuttgart was im- 
mediately garrisoned by ttiem. Here the organisation of the 
Gay Christian Troop (as the Wuerttemberg insurgents called 
themselves) was perfected, and rules and regulations were es- 
tablished for remuneration, division of booty and alimenta- 
tion. A detachment of Stuttgarters, under Theus Gerber, 
joined the troops. 

On April 29, Feuerbacher with all his men marched against 
the Gaildorf troops, which had entered the Wuerttemberg 
region at Schomdorf . He drew the entire region into his alliance 
and thus persuaded the Gaildorf troops to withdraw. In this 
way, he prevented the revolutionary elements of his men under 
Rohrbach from combining with the reckless troops Of Gaildorf 
and thus receiving a dangerous reinforcement. Having been 
informed of Truchsess’ approach, he left Schomdorf to meet 
him, and on May 1 encamped near Kirchheim under Teck. 

We have thus traced the origin and the development of 
the insurrection in that portion of Germany which must be coh- 
irfdered the territory of the first group of peasant armies. Before 
We proceed to the other groups (Thuringia and Hesse, Alsace, 
Austria and the Alps) we must give an account of the military 
operations of Truchsess, in which he, alone at the beginning, 
later supported by various princes and cities, annihilated the 
first group of insurgents. We left Truchsess near Him, where 
he came by the end of March, having left an observation corps 
under Teck, under the command of Dietrich Spaet. Truchsess’ 
corps which together with the Union reinforcements concen- 
trated in Him counted hardly 10,000, among them 7,200 infan- 
trymen, was the only army at his disposal capable of an offen- 
sive against the peasants. Reinforcements came to Him very 
slowly, due in part to the difficulties of recruiting in insur- 
gent localities, in part to the lack of money in the hands of 
the government, and also to the fact that the few available 
troops were everywhere indispensable for garrisoning the for- 
tresses and the castles. We have already observed what a 
small number of troops were at the disposal of the princes and 
cities that did not belong to the Suabian Union. Everything 
depended upon the successes which George Truchsess with his 
union army would score. 

Trudisess turned first against the Baltringen troops whidh, 
in the meantime, had begun to. destroy castles and monasteries 
in the vicinity of Ried. The peasants who, with the appJroadh 
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of the Union troops withdrew into Ried, were driven out or 
the marshes by an enveloping movement, crossed the Danube 
and ran into the ravines and forests of the Suabian Alps. In 
this region, where cannon and cavalry, the main sowrce or 
strength of the Union army, were of little avail, Truchscss did 
not pursue them further. He marched instead against the Leip. 
heim troops which numbered 5,000 men stationed at Leipheim, 
4,000 in the valley of Mindel, and 6,000 at niertissen, and was 
arousing the entire region, destroying monasteries and castles 
and preparing to march against Ulm with its three columns. 
It seems that a certain demoralisation had set in among the 
peasants of this division, which had undermined their mili^ 
tary morale, for Jakob Wehe tried at the very beginning to 
negotiate with Truchsess. The latter, however, now backea 
by sufficient military power, declined negotiations, and on April 
4 attacked the main troops at Leipheim and entirely disruptea 
them. Jakob Wehe and Ulrich Schoen, together with two other 
peasant leaders, were captured and beheaded. Leipheim 
capitulated, and after a few marches through the surrounding 
country, the entire region was subdued. 

A new rebellion of the Lansquenets, caused by a demand 
for plunder and additional remuneration, again stopped Truch- 
sess’ activities until April 10, when he marched south-west 
against the Baltringen troop which in the meantime had invaded 
his estates, Waldburg, Zell and Wolfegg, and besieged his castles, 
Here, also, he found the peasants disunited, and defeated them, 
on April 11 and 12, one after the other, in various encounters 
which completely disrupted the Baltringen troops. Its rem- 
nants withdrew under the command of the priest Florin, and 
joined the Lake troops. Truchsess now turned against the 
latter. The Lake troops which in the meantime had made not 
only military marches but had also drawn the cities Buchhom 
(Friedrichshafen) and WoUmatingen into the fraternity, held, 
on April 13, a big military council in the monastery of Salem, 
and decided to move against Truchsess. Alarm bells were 
sounded and 10,000 men, joined by the defeated remnants of the 
Baltringen troops, assembled in the camp of Bermathigen. 
On April 15 they stood their own in a combat with 
Truchsess, who did not wish to risk his army in a decisive 
battle, preferring to negotiate, the more so since he received 
news of the approach of the AUgaeu and Hegau troops. On 
April 17, in Weingarten, he concluded an agreement with the 
Lake and Baltringen peasants whidi seemed quite favourable 
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to them, and which they accepted without suspicion. He also 
induced the delegates of the Upper and Lower Ailgaeu peasants 
to accept the agreement, and then moved towards 
Wuerttemberg. 

Truchsess’ cunning saved him here from certain ruin. 
Had he not succeeded in fooling the weak, limited, for the 
most part demoralised peasants and their usually incapable, 
timid and venal leaders, he would have been closed in with, 
his s mall army between four columns numbering at least from 
25,000 to 30,000 men, and would have perished. It was the 
narrow-mindedness of his enemies, always inevitable among 
the peasant masses, that made it possible for him to dispose of 
them at the very moment when, with one blow, they could 
have ended the entire war, at least as far as Suabia and 
Franconia were concerned. The Lake peasants adhered to the 
agreement, which finally turned out to be their undoing, so 
rigidly that they later took up arms against their allies, the 
Hegau peasants. And although the Ailgaeu peasants, involved 
in the betrayal by their leaders, soon renounced the agreement, 
Truchsess was then out of danger. 

The Hegau peasants, though not included in the Wein- 
^arten agreement, gave a new example of the appalling 
narrow-mindedness and the stubborn provincialism which 
ndned the entire Peasant War. When, after unsuccessful 
negotiations with them, Truchsess moved towards Wuerttem- 
berg, they followed him continually pressing his flank, but it 
did not occur to them to unite with the Wuerttemberg Gay 
Christian Troops, because previously the peasants of Wuerttem- 
berg and the Neckar valley refused to come to their a^istance. 
When Truchsess had moved far enough from their home 
country, they returned peacefully and marched to Freiburg. 

We left the Wuerttemberg peasants under the command 
of Matern Feuerbacher at Kirchheim below Teck, from where 
the observation corps left by Truchsess had withdrawn towards 
Urach imder the command of Dietrich Spaet. After an un- 
successful attempt to take Urach, Feuerbacher turned towards 
Neurtingen, sending letters to all neighbouring insurgent 
troops, calling reinforcements for the decisive battle. Cbn- . 
sideraljle reinforcements actually came from the Wuerttemberg 
lowlands as well as from Gaeu. The Gaeu peasants had 
grouped themselves aroimd the remnants of the Leipheim 
troop which had withdrawn to West Wuerttemberg, and they 
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aroused the entire valleys o£ Neckcr and Nagoldt up to Boe- 
tlingen and Leonberg. Those Gaeu peasants, on May 5, came 
in two strong columns to join Feuerbacher at Nuertingen. 
Truchsess met the united troops at Boetlingen. Their number, 
their cannon , and their position perplexed him. As usual, he 
started negotiations and concluded an armistice with the 
peasants. But as soon as he had thus secured his position, he 
attacked them on May 12 during the armistice, and forced a 
decisive battle upon them. The peasants offered a long brave 
resistance until finally Boetlingen was surrendered to Truchsess 
owing to the betrayal of the middle-class. The left wing of 
the peasants, deprived of its base of support, was forced back 
and encompassed. This decided the battle. The undisciplined 
peasants were thrown into disorder and, later, into a wild 
flight, those that were not killed or captured by the horsemen 
of the Union threw away their weapons and went home. The 
Bright Christian Troop, and with it the entire Wuerttemberg 
insurrection was gone. Theus Gerber fled to Esslingen, 
Feuerbacher fled to Switzerland, Jaecklein Bohrbach was cap- 
tured and dragged in chains to Nedcargartach, where Truchsess 
ordered him chained to a post, surrounded by firewood and 
roasted to death on a slow fire, while he, feasting with horse- 
men, gloated over this noble spectacle. 

From Neckargartach, Truchsess gave aid to the operations 
of the Elector Palatine by invading Kraichgau. Having 
received word of Truchsess’ successes, the Elector, who mean- 
while had gathered troops, immediately broke his agreement 
with the peasants, attacked Bruchrain on May 23, captured 
and burned Malsch after vigorous resistance, pillaged a num- 
ber of villages, and garrisoned Bruchsal. At the same time 
Truchsess attacked Eppingen and captured the chief of the 
local movement, Anton Eisenhut, whom the Elector 
immediately executed with a dozen other peasant leaders. 
Bruchrain and Kraichgau were thus subjugated and compelled 
to pay an indemnity of about 40,000 guilders. Both armies, 
that of Truchsess now reduced to 6,000 men in consequence of 
the preceding battles, and that of the Elector (6,500 men), 
united and moved , towards the Odenwald. 

Word of the Boetlingen defeat spread terror everywhere 
among the insurgents. The free imperial cities which had 
come tmder the heavy hand of the peasants, sighed in relief. 
The city of Heilbroim was the first to take steps towards 
reconciliation with the Suabiah Union. Heilbronn was the 
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seat of the peasants’ main office and that of the delegates of 
the various troops who deliberated over the proposals to be 
made to the emperor and the empire in the name of all the 
insurgent peasants. In these negotiations which were to lay 
down general rules for all of Germany, it again became 
apparent that none of the ousting estates, including the 
peasants, was developed sufficiently to be able to reconstruct 
the whole of Germany according to its own viewpoint. It 
became obvious that to accomplish this, the support of the 
peasantry and particularly of the middle-class must be gained. 
In consequence, Wendel Hipler took over the conduct of the 
negotiations. Of all the leaders of the movement, Wendel 
Hipler had the best understanding of the existing conditions. He 
was not a far-seeing revolutionary of Muenzer’s type ; he 
was not a representative of the peasants as were Metzler or' 
Eohrbach; his many-sided experiences, his practical know- 
ledge of the position of the various estates towards each other 
prevented him from representing one of the estates engaged 
in the movement in opposition to the other. Just as Muenzer, 
a representative of the beginnings of the proletariat then out- 
side of the existing official organisation of society, was dri\’en 
to the anticipation of communism, Wendel Hipler, 'the repre- 
sentative, as it were, of the average of all progressive elements 
of the nation, anticipated modem bourgeois society. The prin- 
ciples that he defended, the demands that he formulate 1, 
though not immediately possible, were the somewhat idealised, 
logical result of the dissolution of feudal society. In so far 
as the peasants agreed to propose laws for the whole empire, 
they were compelled to accept Hipler’s principles and demands. 
Centralisation demanded by the peasants thus assumed, in 
Heilbronn, a definite form, which, however, was worlds away 
from the ideas of the peasants themselves on the subject. 
Centralisation, for instance, was more clearly defined in the 
demands for the establishment of imiform coins, measures and 
weights, for the abolition of internal customs, etc., in demands, 
that is to say, which were much more in the interests of the 
city middle-class than in the interests of the peasants. Con- 
cessions made to the nobility were a certain approach to the 
modem system of redemption and aimed, finally, to transform 
feudal land ownership into bourgeois ownership. In a word, 
so far as the demands of the peasants were combined into a 
system of “imperial reform,”' they did not express the 
temporary demands of the peakints but became- subordinate to 
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the general interests of the middle-class as a whole. 

While this reform of the empire was still being debated im 
Heilbronn, the author of the Declaration of the Twelve 
Articles, Hans Berlin, was already on his way to meet 
Truchse^, to negotiate in the name of the honourables, the 
middle-class and the citizenry on the sturender of the city. 
Reactionary movements within the city supported this betrayal, 
and Wendel Hipler was obliged to flee, as were the peasants. 
He went to Weinsberg where he attempted to assemble the 
remnants of the Wuerttemberg peasants and those few of the 
Gaildorf troops which could be mobilised. The approach of 
the Elector Palatine and of Truchsess, however, drove him out 
of there and he was compelled to go to Wuerzburg to cause 
the Gay Bright Troop to resume operations. In the mean- 
time, the armies of the Union and the Elector subdued the 
Neckar region, compelled the peasants to take a new oath, 
burned many villages, and stabbed or hanged all fleeing pea- 
sants that fell into their hands. To avenge the execution of 
Helfenstein, Weinsberg was burned. 

The troops that were assembled in front of Wuerzburg, 
had in the meantime besieged Frauenberg. On May 15, before 
a gap was made by their fusillade, they bravely but unsuccess- 
fully attempted to storm the fortress. Four himdred of the 
best men, mostly of Florian Geyer’s host, remained in the 
ditches, dead or wounded. Two days later. May 17, Wendel 
Hipler appeared and ordered a military council. He pro- 
posed to leave at Frauenberg only 4,000 men and to place the 
main force, about 20,000 men, in a camp at Krautheim on the- 
Jaxt, before the very eyes of Truchsess, so that all reinforce- 
ments might be assembled there. The plan was excellent. 
Only by keeping the masses together, and by a nmnerical 
superiority, could one hope to defeat the army of the princes 
which now numbered about 13,000 men. The demoralisation; 
and discouragement of the peasants, however, had gone too 
far to -make any energetic action possible. Goetz von Berli- 
chingen, who soon afterwards openly appeared as a traitor, 
may have helped to hold the troop back. Thus Hipler’s plan, 
was never put into action ; the troops were divided as ever,, 
and only on May 23 did the Gay Bright Troop start action 
after the Franconians had promised to follow quiddy. On. 
May 28, the detachments of the Margrave of Anspach, located 
in Wuerzburg, were called, due to the word that the Margrave- 
had •opened hostilities against -Qie peasatits. The rest of thc.- 
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(besieging army, with .Plorian Geyer’s Black Troop, took 
^position at :Heindingsf eld not far from Wuerzburg. ;■ 

, The Gay Bright Troop arrived on May 24, in Krautheim 
in a condition far from good. Many peasants learned that an 
rtheir absence their villages had taken the oatli at Truchses^ 
behest, and this they used as a pretext to go home. The troops 
.moved further to Neckarsulm, and on May 28 started nego- 
tiations with Truchsess. At the same time messengers lyere 
.sent to the peasants of Franconia, Alsace and Black For^t- 
Hegau, with the demand to hurry reinforcements. . From 
-Neckarsulm Goetz marched towards Oehringen. The troops 
melted from day to day. Goetz von Berlichihgen also iis- 
.appeared dtiriag the march. He rode home, having previously 
joegotiated with Truchsess through his old brother-in-aims, 
Dietrich Spaet, concerning his going over to the other side. 
In Oehringen, a false rumour of the enemy approaching threw 
■the helpless and discouraged mass into a panic. The troop 
^was rapidly disintegrating and it was with difficulty that 
Metzler and Wendel Hipler succeeded in keeping together about 
2,000 men, whom they again led towards Krautheim. In the 
meantime, the Franconian army, 5,000 strong, had come, but 
in consequence of a side march over Loewenstein towards 
Oehringen, ordered by Goetz apparently with treacherous inten- 
tions, it missed the Gay Troop and moved towards Neckarsulm. 
This small town, defended by a detachment of the Gay Bright 
Troop, was besieged by Truchsess. Tlj^e Franconians arrived 
,at night and saw the fibres of the Union army, but their leaders 
;had not the courage to brave an attaclc. They retreated, to 
-Krautheim, where they at last found the remainder of. the 
fGay Bright Troop. Eeceiving no aid, Neckarsulm surrendered 
/on the 29th to the Union troops. Truchsess immediately 
rordered 13 peasants executed, and went to meet the troop, 
.burning, pillaging and murdering all along the way through the 
.vaU^s of Neckar, Kocher and Jaxt. Heaps of ruins and bodies 
.of peasants hanging on trees marked his march. 

At Krautheim the Union army met the peasants who, 
.forced by a flank movement of Truchsess, had withdrawn 
itowards Koenigshofen on the Tauber. Here they took- tijeir 
.position, 8,000 in number, with 32 cannon. Truchsess -- 
^approached them, hidden . behind .hills .and forests. He .sjent .out 
columns to envelop th.em, and .qn June 2, he attaplcpd: them 
with such a superiority of; forces .and^energy .that.,in.vSEite .of 
rthp stubborn. resistance qf sqverpl cqlumps ilgsting - into f.the 
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night, 'they were defeated and dispersed. As everywhere, the 
horsemen of' the. Union, “the peasants’, death,” were' mainly 
ipstrumental -in annihilating the insurgent army, throwing 
themselves on the peasants, who were shaken by artillery gun 
£re>and lance attacks, disrupting their ranks completely, and 
killing individual fighters.. The kind of warfare conducted by 
Truchsess and his horsemen is manifested in the fate of 300 
- Koenigshof middle-clas@ men united with the peasant army. 
During the battle, aU hut fifteen were killed, and' of these 
remaining fifteen, four were subsequently decapitated. 

'.j Having. thus completed. his victory over the peasants of 
Odenwald, the Neckar valley and lower Franconia, Truchsess 
subdued the entire region by, means of punitive expeditions, 
burning entire villages, and causing numberless executions. From 
there he moved towards Wuerzburg. On his way he learned 
that the second Franconian .troops under the command of 
Florian Geyer and Gregor von Brug-Bemsheim was stationed 
•at Hulzdorf. He immediately moved against them. 

,• Florian Geyer, who, after the unsuccessful attempt at 
storming Frauenberg, had devoted, himself mainly to negotia- 
tions with the princes, and the cities, especially with Eotten- 
^ burg and Margrave Casimir of A33spach, urging them to join 
the peasants fraternity, was suddenly recalled in consequence 
of. word of the Koenigshof en defeat. His tooops were joined 
by those of j&neP.ach under the command of Gregor von Burg- 
Bernsheim. , The latter troops had been only recently formed. 
Margrave Casimir had managed, in true Hohenzollern style, to 
keep in check the peasant revolt in his region, partly by 
promises and partly by the threat of smashing troops. He 
m 9 iP'tgine.(l,j:;o,mp.lete -.neutrality towards all outside troops as 
dong-as;they. djd ^ot .indude Anspach subjects. He tried to 
direct the hatred of. the peasants mainly towards the church 
endowments, tlirough the ultimate confiscation of which he 
hoped to enrich* himself. As soon as he received word of the 
Boetlingen.- battle, ,he opened hostilities against his rebellious 
peasants, pillaging and burning their villages, and.hE^ing or 
pth.®rwise.,Mling.fmany of, them. . The peasants, however, 
quickly, ^sembled,- and under the command -of Gregor von 
Pin:g~B.gmshdm^^a,ted-:hhnjgt.Windsheim,. May 29.. While 
they w»e still pursuing him,, the call-, of; Ihe hardpressed Odenr 
Wdd- peasmt^s.reatdied-.them,. and .they turned; tqw?rds^ -Hd-r 
dipgdqld'rand jfrq^n^thgrejTfdthjJFloriaa (Jeyer, •^ 3 in_.,tqw,ards 
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they left 5,000 peasants there, and with the remaining 4,000-^ 
many had run away — ^they followed ihe others- Eeassured by 
false rumours of the outcome of Koenigshofen battle, they 
were attacked by Truchsess:at Sulzdorf and completely d^eat- 
ed. The horsemen and servants of Truchsess perpetrated, as. 
usual, a terrible massacre. Florian Geyer. kept the remainder 
of his Black Troop, 600 in number, and battled his way through, 
the village of Ingolstadt. He placed 200 men in the church 
and cemetery and 400 in the castle. He had been pursued by 
the Elector Palatine’s forces, of whom a column of 1,200 men 
captured the village and set fire to the church. Those who did 
not perish in the fiiames were slaughtered. The Elector’s troops- 
then fired on the castle, made a gap in the ancient wall, and 
attempted to storm it. Twice beaten back by the peasants- 
who stood hidden brfiind an internal wall, they shot the wall 
to pieces, and attempted a third storming, which was success^ 
ful. Half of Geyer’s men were massacred ; with the othek 
200 he managed to escape. Their hiding place, however, was 
discovered the following day (Whit-Monday) . The Elector 
Palatine’s soldiers surrounded all the men. Only seventeen 
prisoners were taken during those two days. Florian Geyeir 
again fought his way through with a few of his most intrepid 
fighters and turned towards the Gaildorf peasants, who had 
again assembled in a body of about 7,000 men. Upon his. 
arrival, he found them mostly dispersed, in consequence of 
crushing news from every side. He made a last attempt to- 
assemble the dispersed peasants in the woods on June 9, but 
was attacked by the troops, and fell fighting. 

Truchsess, who, immediately after the Koenigshofen vic~ 
tory, had sent word to the besieged Frauenberg, now marched! 
towards Wuerzburg, The council came to a secret underi- 
standing with him so that, on the night of June 7, the Union: 
army was in a position to surround the city where 5,000- 
peasants were stationed, and the following morning to march, 
through the gates opened by the council, without even lifting, 
a sword. By this betrayal of the Wuerzburg “ honourables ’’ 
the last troops of the Franconian peasants were disarmed and 
all the leaders arrested. Truchsess immediately ordered 81 of 
them decapitated. Here in Wuerobmrg the various Franconiah'' 
princes appeared, one after the other, among them the Bishop 
of Wuerzburg himself, the Bishop -of -Bamberg and the Margrave 
of Brandenburg-Anspach. The gracious lords distributed -the 
roles among themselves. Truchsess marched with the Bish'op- 
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>o£ Bambeirg,, who, present^ broke the agreement concluded 
-with his peasants and offered his territory to the raging hordes 
of the Union, army, who pillaged, massacred and burned. 
Margrave Casimir devastated his own land. Teiningen was 
burned, numerous villages were pillaged or made fuel for the 
flames. In every city the Margrave held a bloody comrt. In 
Jfeustadt, on the Aisdi,,he ordered eighteen rebels breaded, 
-in the Buergel March, forty-three suffered a s imil ar fate. 
Trom there he went to Bottenburg where the honourables, in 
the meantime, had made a counter revolution and arrested 
:Stephan von Menzingen. The Bottenberg lower middle-dass 
and plebeians were now compelled to pay heavily for the 
fact that they behaved towards the peasants in such an equivo- 
•cal way, refusing to help them to the very last moment and 
in their local narrow-minded egotism insisting on the sup- 
pression of the countryside crafts in favour of the city guilds, 
and only unwillingly renouncing the city revenues flowing 
from the feudal services of the peasants. The Margrave ordered 
sixteen of them executed, Menzingen among them. In a simi- 
lar manner the Bishop of Wuerzburg marched through his 
region, pillaging, devastating and burning everywhere. On 
hiS; triumphal march he ordered 256 rebds to be decapitated, 
and upon his return to Wuerzburg he crowned his work by 
decapitating thirteen more from among the Wuerzburg rebels. 

In the region of Mainz the viceroy, Bishop Wilhelm von 
Strassburg, restored order without resistance. He ordered 
only four men executed. Bheingau, where the peasants had 
also been restless, but where, nevertheless, everybody had 
long before gone home was subsequently invaded by Frowen 
■von Hutten, a cousin of Ulrich, and finally “ pacified ” by the 
-execution of twelve ringleaders. Frankfurt, which also had 
-^tnessed revolutionary movements of a considerable size, 
was held in check first by the conciliatory attitude of the 
■council, then of recruited troops in the Bhenish Palatinate. 
Ei^t thousand peasants had assembled anew after the breach 
of agreement by the Elector, and had again burned monasteries 
and castles, but the Archbishop of Trier came to the aid of the 
Marshal of Zabem, and defeated them as early as May 23 at 
Pfedersheim. A series of atrocities (in Pfedersheim alone 
•eighty-two were executed) and the capture of Weissenburg on 
•JTjily 7 terminated the insurrection here. 

Of all the divisions of troops there remained only two 
to be vanquished, those of Hegau-Black Forest and of Allgaeu. 
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i^^duke Ferdinand had tried intrigues* with' both;' to- the 
s^e way as Margrave Casimir and other princ^ tried to'utUise 
the insurrection to annex the church territdri^ and pfinciJ* 
pities, so Ferdinand wished to utilise it to strengthen the 
power of the House of Austria. He had negotiated with the 
Allgaeu commander, Walter Bach, and with the Hegau corti- 
mander, Hanz Mueller, with the aim of inducing the peasants 
to declare their adherence to Austria^ but, both chiefs being 
venal, their influence with the troops went only so far that 
the AJlgaeu troop concluded an armistice with the 
Archbishop and observed neutrality towards Austria. 

Retreating from the Wuerttemberg region, the peasants of 
Hegau destroyed a number of castles, and received reinforce^ 
ments from the provinces of the Margraviate of Baden. On 
May 13 th^ marched towards Freiburg; on May 18 they 
bombarded it, and on May 23, the city having capitulated, 
they entered it with flying colours. From there they moved 
towards Stochach and Radolfzell', and waged a prolonged petty 
war against the garrisons' of those (dties. The latter, together 
with the nobility and other surrounding cities, appealed to the 
Lake peasants for help in accordance with- the Weingari^ 
agreement. The former rebels of flie Lake Troop rose, S,00tj 
strong, against their former allies. So potent was the nafrow- 
tr^dedness of the peasants who were confined to their local 
hdrizbn, that only 600 refused' to fight and expressed a desire 
to join the Hegau peasants,' for which they were slaughtered. 
The Hegau peasants, themselves, persuaded by Hans Muellei? 
of BvQgenbadi, who had sold himself to the enemy, lifted their 
siege, and Hans Mueller having run away/ most of them dis^ 
p^sed forthwith. The remaining ones entrendied themset’i^^, 
oh the Hilzingen Steep, where, on July 16, they were beaten 
and annihilated by the troops that had in the meantime become 
free of other engagements. flSxe Swiss cities negotiated an 
agreement with the Hegau peasants, which, however, did hot 
prevent the other side from capturing and murdering Hang 
Mueller, his Laufenburg betrayal notwithstanding. In Breih-’ 
gau, the city sent troops against it, but because of the 
ness of the fighting forces of the princes, here as elsewhere, 
an agreement was reached (September 18), which also induded - 
Siindgau. The eight groups of'' the Black Forest and the' 
Klettgau peasants, who were not yet disarmed, were agaSn 
driven to' an uprising by the tyranny of Count von Sulz, and 
were repulsed in October. Oh November 13, the Black Forest' 
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peasants were forced into an agreement, and on Decemiber 6,. 
Walzhut, the last bulwark of the insurrection in the Upper 
Rhine, fell. 

The Allgaeu peasants had, after the departure of' 
Trudisess, renewed their - campaign against the monasteries 
and castles and were using repressive measures In retaliation 
for the devastations caused by the Union army. They wero' 
confronted by few troops which braved only insignificant. 
skirmishes, not being able to follow them into the woods. In. 
J\me, a movement against the honourables started in Mem- 
mingen' which had hitherto remained more or less neutral, and. 
only the accidental nearness of some Union troops which came 
in' time to the rescue of the nobility, made its suppresion pos- 
sible. Schapelar, ^e preacher and leader of the plebeian, 
movement, fied to St. Gallen. The peasants appeared before 
the city and were about to start firing to break a gap, when 
they learned of the approach of Truchsess on his way from 
Wuerzburg. On June 27 they started against him, in two 
colmnns, over Babenhausen and Oberguenzburg. Archduke 
Ferdinand again attempted to win over the peasants to the- 
House of Austria. Citing the armistice concluded with the 
peasants,'he demanded of Truchsess to march no further against 
them. The Suabian Union, however, ordered Truchsess- 
to attack them, but to refrain from pillaging and burning. 
Truchsess, however, was too clever to relinquish his primary 
and most effective means of .battle, even were he in a position 
to keep in order the Lansquenets whom he had led between 
Lake Constance and the Main from one excess to another. The 
peasants took a stand behind the Uler and the Luibas, about 
23;b00 in'number. Truchsess opposed them with 11,000. The- 
positions of both armies were formidable. The cavalry could 
ncit operate on the territory that 'lay ahead, and if the Truchsess' 
L^squenets were sui)erior to the peasants in organisation, 
militmy resources and discipline, tiie Allgaeu peasants counted 
in their ranks a host of former soldiers and experienced com- 
manders and possessed numerous well-manned cannon. On- 
July 19, the armies of the Suabian Union opened a cannonade 
which was continued on every side on the 20th, but without 
result." On July 21, George von Frundsberg joined Truchsess' 
with 300 Lansquenets. He knew many of the peasant com- 
manders who had served under him in the Italian military- 
expeditions and he entered into negotiations with them. Where 
military resources were instifficient, treason succeeded. Walter 
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■Bach- and several other commanders and artillerymen sold 
■themselves. They set fire to the powder, store of the peasants 
•and persuaded the troops to make an enveloping movement, 
but as soon as the peasants left their strong position they fell 
into the ambush placed by Truchsess in collusion with Bach 
and the other traitors. They were less capable of defending 
dhemselves since their traitorous commanders had left them 
itmder the pretext of reconnoitering and were already on their 
way to Switzerland. Thus two of the peasant camps were 
entirely disrupted. The third, under Knopf of Luibas, was 
still in a position to withdraw in order. It again took its 
position on the mountain of KoUen near Kampten, where it 
was surrounded by Truchsess. The latter did not dare to 
-attack these peasants, but he cut them off from all supplies, 
.and tried to demoralise them by burning about 200 villages 
in the vicinity. Hunger, and the sight of their burning homes, 
-finally brought the peasants to surrender (July 25). More 
than twenty were immediately executed. Knopf of Luibas, 
the only leader of this troop who did not betray his banner, 
■fied to Biegenz. There he was captured, however, and hanged, 
.after a long imprisonment. 

With this, the Peasant War in Suabia and Franconia came 
tto an end. 


CHAPTER VI 

IMMEDIATELY after the outbreak of the first movement in 
'Suabia, Thomas Muenzer again hurried to Thuringia, and since 
the end of February and the beginning of March, he estab- 
lished his quarters in the free imperial city of Muehlhausen, 
where his party was stronger than elsewhere. He held the 
threads of the entire movement in his hand. He knew what 
•storm was about to break in Southern Germany, and he under- 
took to make Thuringia the centre of the movement for North 
'Germany. He found very fertile soil. Thuringia, the main 
.-arena of the Reformation movement, was in the grip of great 
unrest. The economic misery of the downtrodden peasants, as 
well as the current revolutionary, religious and political 
■doctrine, had also prepared the neighbouring province, Hesse, 
Saxony, and the region of the Harz, for the general uprising. 
In Muehlhausen itself, whole masses of the lower middle-class 
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had been won over to the extreme Muenzer doctrine, and could 
hardly wait for the moment when they would assert them- 
selves by a superiority of numbers against the haughty honour- 
ables. In order not to start before the proper moment, Muenzer 
was compelled to appear in the role of moderator, but Ms 
disciple, Pfeifer, who conducted the movement there, had 
committed himself to such an extent that he could not hold 
hack the outbreak, and as early as March 17, 1525, before the 
general uprising in Southern Germany, Muehlhausen had its 
Tevolution. The old patrician council was overthrown, and 
the government was handed over to the newly-elected “ eternal 
•council,” with Muenzer as president. 

The worst tMng that can befall a leader of an extreme 
party is to be compelled to take over a government in an 
epoch when the movement is not yet ripe for the domination 
of the class wMch he represents and for the realisation of the 
measures which that domination would imply. What he can 
do depends not upon his will but upon the sharpness of the 
clash of interests between the various classes, and upon the 
degree of development of the material means of existence, the 
relations of production and means of communication upon 
which the clash of interests of the classes is based every time. 
What he ought to do, what his party demands of him, again 
depends not upon him, or upon the degree of development of 
the class struggle and its conditions. He is bound to his 
doctrines and the de m ands Mtherto propounded which do not 
emanate from the interrelations of the social classes at a given 
moment, or from the more or less accidental level of relations 
of> production and means of communication, but from his more 
or less penetrating insight into the general result of the social 
and political movement. Thus he necessarily finds himself in 
a dilemma. What he can do is in contrast to all his actions 
as hitherto practised, to all his principles and to the present 
interests of his party ; what he ought to do cannot be achieved. 
In a word, he is compelled to represent not his party or his 
class, but the class for whom conditions are ripe for domina- 
tion. In the interests of the movement itself, he is compelled 
to defend tiie interests of an alien class, and to feed his own 
class with phrases and promises, with the assertion that the 
interests of that alien class are their own interests. Whoever 
puts himself in this awkward position is irrevocably lost. We 
haye seen examples of tMs in recent times. We need only be 
reminded of the position taken in the last French provisional 
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government by the representatives of the proletariat, though 
they represented only a very low level of proletarian devdop- 
ihent. Whoever can still look forward to official pbsitions 
after having become familiar with the experiences of the 
February government— -not to speak of our own noble German 
provisional govenunents and imperial regencies — ^is either 
foolish beyond measure, or at best pays only lip service to the 
extreme revolutionary party. 

Muenzer’s position at the head of the “ eternal council"* of 
Muehlhausen was indeed much more precarious than that of 
any modem revolutionary regent. Not only the movement -of 
his time, but the whole century, was not ripe for the realisa- 
tion of the ideas for which he himself had only begun to grope. 
The class which he represented not only was not developed 
enough and incapable of subduing and transforming the whole 
of society, but it was just beginning to come into existencei 
The social transformation that he pictured in his fantasy was 
so little grounded in the then existing economic conditions that 
the latter were a pffeparation for a social system diametrically 
opposed to that of which he dreamt. Nevertheless, he was 
bound to his preachings of Christian equality and evangelical 
community of possessions. He was at least compelled to make 
an attempt at their realisation. Community of all possessions, 
universal and equal labour duty, and the abolition of ■ all 
authority were proclaimed. In reality, Muehlhausen remained 
a republican imperial city with a somewhat democratic con- 
stitution, with a senate elected by universal suffrage and under 
the control of a forum, and with the hastily improvised feed- 
ing of the poor. The social change, whidi so horrified the 
Protestant middle-class contemporaries, in reality liever weht 
beyond a feeble and unconscious attempt prematurely^ to 
establish the bourgeois society of a later period. 

- Muenzer, himself, seems to have -realised the wide ahyss 
between his theories and surrounding realities. This abyss 
must have been felt the more keenly, the more distorted the 
views of this genius of necessity appearecL, reflected in the 
heads of the mass of his followers. He threw himself into 
widening and organising the movement with a zeal rare even 
for him. He wrote letters and sent out emissaries in all direc- 
tions. His letters and sermons breathed a revolutionary 
fanaticism which was amazing in comparison with his former 
writings. Gone completely was the naive youthful humour 
of Muenzer’s revolutionary pamphlets. The quiet instructive 
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la'n'guage of the thinker, which had been so characteristic of 
him, appeared no more. Muenzer was now entirely a prophet 
of the revolution. Incessantly he fanned the flame of hatred 
against the ruling classes. He spurred the wildest passions, 
using forceful terms of expression the like of which religious 
and nationalist deliriiun had put into the mouths of the Old 
Testament prophets. The style up to which he worked him- 
self reveals the level of education of that public which he was 
to affect. The example of Muehlhausen and the propaganda 
of Muenzer had a quick and far-reaching effect. In Thuringia, 
Eichsfeld, Harz, in the duchies of Saxony, in Hesse and Fulda, 
in Upper Franconia and in Vogtland, the peasants arose, 
assembled in armies, and burned castles and monasteries. 
Muenzer was more or less recognised as the leader of the 
entire movement, and Muehlhausen remained the central point, 
while In Erfurt a purely middle-class movement became vic- 
torious, and the ruling party there constantly maintained an 
undecided attitude towards the peasants. 

■ In Thuringia, the princes were at the beginning just as 
helpless and powerless in relation to the peasants as they had 
been in Franconia and Suabia. Only in the last days of April, 
did the Landgrave of Hesse succeed in assembling a corps. 
It was that same Landgrave Philipp, whose piety is being 
praised so much by the Protestant and bourgeois histories of 
the Reformatioxi, and of whose infamies towards the peasants 
we will presently have a word to say. By a series of quick 
movements and by decisive action. Landgrave Philipp subdued 
the major part of his land. He called new contingents, and 
then turned towards the region of the Abbot of Fulda, who- 
hitherto was his lord. On May S, he defeated the Fulda 
peasant troop at Frauenberg, subdued the entire land and 
seized the opportunity not only to free himself from the 
sovereignty of the Abbot, but to make the Abbey of Fulda a 
vassalage of Hesse, naturally pending its subsequent seculari- 
sation. He then took Eisenach and Langensalza, and jointly 
with the Saxon troops, moved towards the headquarters of the 
rebellious Muehlhausen. Muenzer assembled his forces at 
Frankenhausen 8,000 men and several cannons. The 
Thuringian troops were far from possessing that flghting power 
which the Suabian and Franconian troops developed in their 
struggle with Truchsess. The men were poorly armed and’ 
badly disciplined. ' They coimted few ex-soldiers among them, 
and sotely lacked leadership. It appears that Muenzer pos- 
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sessed no military knowledge whatsoever. . Nevertheless, the 
princes found it proper to use here the same tactics that so 
often helped Truchsess to victory — breach of faith. On May 
16, they entered negotiations, concluded an armistice, but 
attacked the peasants before the time of the armistice had 
elapsed. 

Muenzer stood with his people on the mountain which is 
still called Mount Battle (Schlachtberg) , entrenched behind a 
barricade of wagons. The discouragement among the troops 
was rapidly increasing. The princes had promised them 
amnesty should they deliver Muenzer alive. Muenzer 
assembled his people in a circle, to debate the princes’ pro- 
posals. A knight and a priest expressed themselves in favour 
of capitulation. Muenzer had them both brought inside the 
-circle, and decapitated. This act of terrorist energy, jubilantly 
met by the outspoken revolutionaries, caused a certain halt 
among the troops, but most of the men would have gone away 
without resistance had it not been noticed that the princes’ 
Lansquenets, Who had encircled the entire mountain, were 
approaching in close columns, in spite of the armistice. A 
front was hurriedly formed behind the wagons, but already 
the cannon balls and guns were pounding the half-defenseless 
peasants, unused to battle, and the Lansquenets reached the 
barricade. After a brief resistance, the line of the. wagons 
was broken, the peasants’ cannon captured, and the peasants 
dispersed. They fled in wild disorder, and fell into the hands 
-qj-.the enveloping columns and the cavalry, who perpetrated 
an appalling massacre among them. Out of 8,000 peasants, 
oyer 5,000 were slaughtered. The survivors arrived at Fran- 
kenhaus, and simultaneously with them, the princes’ cavalry. 
The city was taken. Muenzer, wounded in the head, was dis- 
covered in a house and captured. On May 25, Muehlhausen 
also, surrendered. Pfeifer, who had remained there, ran away, 
but was captured in the region of Eisenach. 

Muenzer was put on the rack in the presence of the 
princes, and then decapitated. He went to his death with the 
sa.me courage with which he had lived. He was barely twenty- 
eight when he was executed. Pfeifer, with many others, was 
also executed. In Fulda, that holy man, Philipp of Hesse, 
had opened his bloody court. He and the Prince of Hesse 
ordered many others to be killed by the sword— in Eisenach, 
tw.enty-four; in Langensalza, forty-one ; after the battle of 
Frankenhaus, 300; in Muehlhausen, over 100; at Germar, 
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twenty-six; at Tungeda, fifty; at Sangenhausen, twelve-; ’-in 
liCipzig, eight, not to speak of mutilations and the more 
moderate'measures of pillaging and burning villages and cities. 

Muehlhausen was compelled to give up its liberty under 
the empire, and was incorporated into the Saxon -lands, just 
as the Abbey of Fulda was incorporated in the Landgraviate 
of Hesse. 

‘ The prince moved through the forest of Thuringia, where 
Franconian peasants of the Bildhaus camp had united with the 
Thuringians, and burned many castles. A battle took place 
before Meiningen. The peasants were beaten and withdrew 
towards the city, which closed its gates to them, and 
threatened to attack them from the rear. The troops, thus placed 
in a quandary by the betrayal of their allies, capitulated before 
the prince, and dispersed, while negotiations were still under 
way. The camp of Bildhaus had long di^ersed, and with 
this, the remnants of the insurgents of Saxony, Hesse, 
Thuringia, and Upper Franconia, were annihilated. 

■ - In Alsace the rebellion broke out after the movement had 
started on the right side of the Rhine. The peasants of the 
bishopric of Strassbourg arose as late as the middle of ApriL 
Soon after, there was an upheaval of the peasants of Upper 
Alsace and Sundgau. On April 18, a contingent of Lower 
Alsace peasants pillaged the monastery of Altdorf. Other 
troops were formed near Ebersheim and Barr, as wdl as in 
the Urbis valley. These were soon concentrated into the large 
Lower Alsace division and proceeded in an organised way 
to take cities and towns and to destroy monasteries. One out of 
every three men was called to the colours. The Twdve 
Articles of this group were considerably more radical than those 
of the Suabian and Franconian groups. 

While one column of the Lower Alsace peasants first con- 
centrated near St. Hippolite early in May, attempting to take 
the city but without success, and then, through an imder- 
standing with the citizens, came into possession of Barken 
on May 10, of Rappoldtsweiler on May 13, and Reichenweier 
on May 14, a second column under Erasmus Gerber marched 
to attack Strassbourg by surprise. The attempt was xmsuccess- 
ful, and the colximn now turned towards the Vosges, destroyed 
the monastery of Mauersmuenster, and besieged Zabem, taking 
it on May 13. From here it moved towards the frontier of 
Lorraine and aroused the section of the duchy adjoining the 
frontier, at the same time fortifying the mountain passes. Two 
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•columns were formed at Herbolzheim on the Saar,.-radj,at 
Ji^Teuburg, at Saagemund, 4,000 German-Lorraine peasants- en- 
trenched themselves. Finally, two advanced troops, the Kolben 
in the Vosges at Stuerzelbrunn, and the Kleeburg at Weissen- 
burg, covered the front and the right flank, while .the left flank 
was adjoining those of Upper Alsace. 

The latter, in motion since April 20, had forced the city 
■ot Sulz into the peasant fraternity on May 10, Gebweiler, on 
May 12, and Sennheim and vicinity. May 15. The Austrian 
government and the surrounding imperial cities immediately 
united against them, but they were too weak to offer serious 
resistance, not to speak of attack. Thus, in the middle of 
May, the whole of Alsace, with the exception of only a few 
cities came into the hands of the insurgents. i 

But already the army was approaching which was destined 
to break the imgodly attack of the Alsace peasants. It. was 
the French who effected here the restoration of the nobility. 
Already, on May 16, Duke Anton of Lorraine marched -.out 
with an army of 30,000, among them the flower of the French 
nobility, as well as Spanish, Piedmontese, Lombardic, Greek 
and Albanian auxiliary troops. On May 16 he met 4,000 
peasants at Luetzelstein whom he defeated without effort; mid 
on the 17th he forced Zabem, which was besieged by the 
peasants, to surrender. But even while the Lorrainers were 
entering the city and the peasants were being disarmed, the 
conditions of the surrender were broken. The defenseless 
peasants were attacked by the Lansquenets and most .of them 
were slaughtered. The remaining Lower Alsace coliunns dis- 
banded, and Duke Anton, went to meet the Upper Alsatians; 
The latter, who had refused to join the Lower Alsatians at 
Zabem, were now attacked at Scherweiler by the entire, force 
of the Lorrainers. They resisted with- great bravery, but the 
enormous numerical superiority— 30,000 as against 7,000 — and 
the betrayal of a number of knights, especially that of the 
magistrate of Reichenweier, made all daring futile. They were 
totally beaten and dispersed. The Duke subdued the whole 
.of Alsace with the- usual atrocities.- Only Sundgau was spared. 
By threatening to call him into the land, the Austrian govern- 
ment forced the peasants to conclude Ensisheim agreement 
early in- June.. The government soon broke the agreement, 
however, ordering numbers of preachers and leaders of.- the 
«nQven[rent.to;be;hangedi '.Thejpeasants made a'new. insurrec- 
tion- which ;endedjiWith the .in<4ttSiod of- .the Sundgau; peasants 
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into' -the Offenburg agreement (September 18). 

'• Tihere now remains only the report of the Peasant 
in the Alpine regions of Austria. These regions, as well as 
thenacljoining Archbishopric of Salzburg were in continuous 
opposition to the government and the nobility ever since the 
Stara. Prawa, .and the Reformation doctrines found there a 
fertile soil. Religious persecutions and wilful taxation brou^i 
the rebellion to a crisis. 

'• The city of Salzburg, ^pported by the peasants and the 
pitmen, had been in controversy with the Archbishop since 
1522 over -city pri-vileges and the freedom of religious practice. 
By the end 1523, the Archbishop attacked the city with re- 
crfiifed Lansquenets, terrorised it by a cannonade from the 
castle, and persecuted the heretical preachers. At the same 
time he imposed new crushing taxes, and thereby irritated the 
population to the utmost. In the spring of 1525, simultaneously 
wito the Suabian-Franconian and Thuringian uprisings, the 
pedants and pitmen of the entire country suddenly arose, 
organised themselves under' the commanders Bro'ssler and 
W^tmoser, freed the city and besieged the castle of Salzburg. 
Like the West German peasants, they organised a Christian 
aUance and formulated their demands into fourteeen articles. 

In Styria, the Upper Aus^a, in Carinthia and Camiola, 
where hew extortionate taxes, duties and edicts had severdy 
injured the interests closest to the people, the peasants arose 
in' the Spring of' 1525^ They took a number of castles and 
at Grys, defeated the conqueror of the Stara Prawa, the old 
held commander Dietrichstein. Although the government 
succeeded in placating some of the insurgents -with false pro'- 
mises, the bulk of them remained together and united -with 'the 
Salzbiirg peasants,- so that the entire' region of Salzburg mid 
the major part of Upper Austria; Styria, Carinthia and Camiola 
were in the hands of the peasants and pitmen. 

In the Tyrol, 'the Reformation doctrines had also found 
Adhei'ence. Here even more than in the other Alpine regions 
of Austria, Muenzer’s emissaries had been successfully active. 
Archbishop Ferdinand persecuted the preachers of the new 
doctrines here as elsewhere, -and impinged the rights of the 
population by. arbitrary financial regulations. In consequence, 
an' uprising took place in- the Spring of 1625. . The insurgents, 
whose .-commander was a. Muenzer man named Geismaier, the 
only.''notfed:.-niilitary;’taientiSmong.aD,the peasant chiefs, took 
a:, great number castles;, send proceeded . energetically against 
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the -priests, particularly in the south and the region of Etsch. 
The Vrarlberg peasants also arose and joined the Allgaeu 
peasants. 

The Archbishop, pressed from every side, now began to- 
ma lfe concession after concession to the rebels whom a short 
time before he had wished to annihilate by means of burning,, 
scourging, pillaging and murdering. He summoned the diets- 
of the hereditary lands, and pending their assembling, con- 
cluded an armistice with the peasants. In the meantime he 
was strenuously arming, in order, as soon as possible, to 
be able to speak to the ungodly ones in a different language.- . 

Naturally, the armistice was not kept long. Dietrichstein,. 
having run short of cash, began to levy contributions in the 
duchies; his Slavic and Magyar troops allowed themselves^ 
besides, the most shameful atrocities against the population. 
This brought the Styrians to new rebellion. The peasants 
attacked Dietrichstein at Schladming during the night of July 
3rd and slaughtered everybody who did not speak German. 
Dietrichstein himself was captured. On the morning of July 
4, the peasants organised a jury to try the captives, and fortj'" 
Czech and Croatian noble prisoners were sentenced to death. 
This was effective. The Archbishop immediately consented to 
aU the demands of the estates of the five duchies (Upper and 
Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia and Carniola), 

In Tyrol, the demands of the Diet were also granted, and 
thereby the North was quieted. The South, however, insisting 
on its original demands as against the much more moderate 
decisions of the Diet, remained under arms. Only in December 
was the Archbishop in a position to restore order by force. He 
did not fail to execute a great number of instigators and leaders 
of the upheaval who fell into his hands. 

Now 10,000 Bavarians moved against Salzburg, under 
George of Frundsberg. This imposing military power, as well 
as the quarrels that had broken out among the peasants, in- 
duced the Salzburg peasants to conclude an agreement with 
the Archbishop, which came into being September 1, and was 
also accepted by the Archduke. In spite of this, the two 
princes, who had meanwhile considerably strengthened their 
troops, soon broke the agreement and thereby drove the Salz- 
burg peasants to a new uprising. The insurg^its held their 
own throughout the winter. In the Spring, Geismaier nam** 
to them to open a splendid campaign against the troops which 
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\Vere' approaching from every side. In a series of brilliant 
battles in May and June, 1526, he defeated the Bavarian, Aus- 
trian and Suabian Union troops and the Lansquenets of the- 
Archbishop of Salzburg, one after another, and for a long 
time he prevented the various corps from uniting. He also 
found time to besiege Radstadt. Finally, surrounded by over- 
whelming forces, he was compelled to withdraw. He battled 
his way through and led the remnants of his corps through 
the Austrian Alps into Venetian territory. The republic of 
Venice and Switzerland offered the indefatigable peasant chief 
starting points, for new conspiracies. For a whole year he 
was still attempting to involve them in a war against Austria,, 
which would have offered him an occasion for a new peasant 
uprising. The hand of the murderer, however, reached him. 
in. the course of these negotiations. Archbishop Ferdinand and- 
the Archbishop of Salzburg could not rest as long as Geismaier 
was alive. They therefore paid a bandit who, in 1527, suc- 
ceeded in removing the dangerous rebel from among the 
living. 


CHAPTER VII 

, AFTER Geismaier’s withdrawal into Venetian territory, the 
epilogue of the Peasant War was ended. The peasants were 
everywhere brought again under the sway of their ecclesias- 
tical, noble or patrician masters. The agreements that were- 
concluded with them here and there were broken, and heavy 
burdens were augmented by the enormous indemnities imposed 
by the victors on the vanquished. The magnificent attempt 
of the German people ended in ignominious defeat and, 
for a time, in greater oppression. In the long run, however, 
the situation of the peasants did not become worse. Whateven- 
file nobility, princes and priests could wring out of the peasants-- 
had been -wrung out even before the war. The German peas- 
ant of that time had this in common with the modern proleta- 
rian, that his share in the products of the work was limited 
to a subsistence minimum necesary for his maintenance and 
for the propagation of the race. It is true that peasants of 
some little wealth were ruined. Hosts of bondsmen were forced 
into serfdom ; whole stretches of community lands were con- 
fiscated ; a great number of peasants were driven into vaga- 
bondage or forced to become city plebeians by the destruction. 
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/of their* domiciles and the devastation of their fields in addition 
•.to the general disorder. Wars and devastations, however, were 
•everyday phenomena at that time, and in general, the peasant 
-class was on too low a level to have its situation made worse 
ifor .a long time through increased taxes. The subsequent reli- 
gious wars and finally the Thirty Years’ War with its constantly 
•repeated mass devastations and depopulations pounded the 
•peasants much more painfully than did the Peasant War. It 
was notably the Thirty Years* War which annihilated the - 
•most important parts of the productive forces in agriculture, 
-through which, as well as through the simultaneous destruction 
•of many cities, it lowered the living standards of the peasants, 
plebeians and the ruined city inhabitants to the level of Irish 
misery in its worst form. 

The class that suffered most from the Peasant War was 
■the clergy. Its monasteries and endo'wments were burned 
(down ; its valuables plundered, sold into foreign countries, or 
■melted; its stores of goods consumed. They had been least 
of all capable of offering resistance, and at the same time the 
weight of the people’s old hatred fell heaviest upon them. ' 
The other estates, princes, nobility and the middle-class, even 
experienced a secret jgy at the sufferings of the hated prelates. 
The Peasant War had made popular the secularisation of the 
/church estates in favour of the peasants. The lay princes, and 
'to a certain degree the cities, determined to bring about secu- 
larisation in their own interests, and soon the possessions of 
'the prelates in Protestant coxmtries were in the hands of either 
'the princes or the honourables. The power and authority of 
•.the ecclesiastical princes were also infringed upon, and the lay 
•princes understood how to exploit the people’s hatred also in 
•this direction. Thus we have seen how the Abbot of Fulda 
■was relegated from a feudal lord of Philipp of Hesse to the 
position of his vassal. Thus the city of Kempten forced the 
(ecclesiastical prince to sell to it for a trifle a series of precious 
privileges which he enjoyed in the city. 

The nobility had also suffered considerably. Most of its 
castles were destroyed, and a number of its most respected 
families were ruined and could find means of subsistence only 
dn the service of the princes. Its powerlessness in relation to 
the peasants was proved. It had been beaten everywhere and 
forced to surrender. Only the armies of the princes had saved 
■it. The nobility was bound more and more to lose its signi- 
•ficance as a free estate under the empire and to fall under the 
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dominion of ihe princes. 

Nor did the cities generally gain any advantages from the 
Feasant War. The rule of the honourables was almost every- 
where reestablished with new force, and the opposition of the 
middle-class remained broken forra long time. Old patrician 
routine thus dragged on, hampering commerce and industry 
in every way, up to the French Revolution. Moreover, the 
cities were made responsible by the princes for the momentary 
^successes which the middle-class' or plebeian parties had 
achieved within their confines during the struggle. Cities 
which had previously belonged to the princes were forced to 
pay heavy indemnities, robbed of their privileges, and made 
subject to the avaricious wilfulness of the princes (Franken- 
hausen, Amstadt, Schmalkalden, Wurzburg, etc.), cities of the 
empire were incorporated into territories of the princes 
(Muehlhausen), or they were at least placed under moral 
dependence on the princes of the adjoining territory, as was 
the case with many imperial cities in Franconia. 

The sole gainers under these conditions were the princes. 
We have seen at the beginning of our exposition that low 
development of industry, commerce and agriculture made the 
centralisation of the Germans into a nation impossible, that it 
allowed only local and provincial centralisation, and that the 
princes, representing centralisation vdthin disruption, were the 
'only class to profit from every change in the existing social and 
political conditions. The state of development of Germany in 
those days was so low and at the same time so different in 
various provinces, that along -with lay principalities there could 
still exist ecclesiastical sovereignties, city republics, and 
sovereign counts and barons. ' Simultaneously, however, this 
development was continually, though slowly and feebly, press- 
h3g towards provincial centralisation, towards subjugating all 
imperial estates under the princes. It is due to this that only 
the princes could gain by the ending of the Feasant War. This 
happened in reality. They gained not only relatively, through 
the weakening of their opponents, the clergy, the nobility and 
the cities, but also absolutely through the prizes of war which 
they collected. The church estates were secularised in their 
favour ; part of the nobility, fully or partly ruined, was obliged 
gradually to place itself in their vassalage ; the indemnities of 
the cities and peasantry swelled their treasuries, which, with 
the abolition of so many city privileges, had now obtained a 
much more extended field for financial operations. 
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The decentralisation of Germany, ‘-''the widening' and 
strengthening Of which was the* chief result of the war, was -at 
the same time the cause of its failure. 

We have seen' that Germany was split not only into num- 
berless independent provinces almost totally foreign to each 
other, but that in every one of these provinces the nation was 
divided into various strata of estates and parts of estates. 
Besides princes and priests we find nobility and peasants in •the 
countryside ; patricians, middle-claK and plebeians in the cities. 
At best, these classes were indifferent to each other’s interests 
if not in actual conflict. Above all these complicated interests 
there still were the interests of the empire and the pope. We- 
have seen that, with great difficulty, imperfectly, and differing 
in various localities, these various interests finally formed three 
great groups. We have seen that in spite of this grouping, 
achieved with so much labour, every estate opposed the lixle 
indicated by circumstances for the national development, every 
estate conducting the movement of its own accord, coming 
into conflict not only with the conservatives but also ■with, 
the rest of the opposition estates. Failiure was, therefore, 
inevitable. This was the fate of the nobility in Sickingen’s 
uprising, the fate of the peasants in the Peasant War, of the 
middle-class in their tame Eeformation. This was the fate 
even of the peasants and plebeians who in most localities of 
Germany could not unite for common action and stood in each 
other’s way. We have also seen the causes of this split in 
the class struggle and the resultant defeat of the middle-class 
movement. 

How local and provincial decentralisation and the resultant 
local and provincial narrow-mindedness ruined the wh51e move- 
ment, how neither middle-class nor peasantry nor plebeians 
could unite for concerted national action ; how the peasants 
of every province acted only for themselves, as a rule refusing 
aid to the insurgent peasants of the neighbouring region, and 
therefore being annihilated in individual battles one after 
another by armies which in most cases counted hardly one- 
tenth of the total number of the insurgent masses, — all this 
must be quite clear to the reader from this presentation. The 
armistices and the agreements concluded by individual groups 
with their enemies also constituted acts of betrayal of the 
common cause, and the grouping of the various troops accord- 
ing to the greater or smaller communiigr of their own actions, 
the only possible grouping, but according to the community of 
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special adversary to whom they succumbed, is striking 
proof of the degree of the mutual alienation of the peasants 
in various provinces. 

. The analogy with the movement of 1848-50 is here also 
apparent. In 1848 ^ in the Peasant War, the interests of the 
opposition classes clashed with each other and each acted of 
its own accord. The bourgeoisie, developed sufficiently not 
to tolerate any longer the feudal and biureaucratic absolut- 
ism, was not powerful enough to subordinate the claims 
of other classes to its own interests. The proletariat, too weak 
to be able to coimt on skipping the bourgeois period and 
immediately conquering power for itself, had, still under abso. 
lutism, tasted too well the sweetness of bourgeois government, 
and was generally far too developed to identify for one moment 
its own emancipation with the emancipation of the bourgeoisie. 
The mass of the nation, small bourgeois artisans and peasants, 
were left in the lurch by their nearest and natural allies, the 
bourgeoisie, because they were too revolutionary, and partly 
by the proletariat because they were not sufficientiy advanced. 
Divided in itself, this mass of the nation achieved nothing, 
while opposing their feUow opponents on the right and the 
left I As to provincial narrow-mindedness, it cotdd hardly 
have - been greater in 1525 among the peasants than it was 
among the classes participating in the movement of 1848. The 
hundred local revolutions as w^ as the hundred local reac- 
tions following them and completed without hindrance, the 
retention of the split ioto numerous small states — all this speaks 
Ibud enough indeed. He who, after the two German revolu- 
tions, of 1525 and 1848, and their results, still dreams of a 
federated republic, belongs in a house for the insane. 

■ ^till, the two revolutions, that of the Sixteenth Century 
^pd that of 1848-50, are, in spite of all analogies, materially 
different from each other. The revolution of 1848 bespeaks, 
if not the progress of Germany, the progress of Europe. 

.. Who profited by the revolution of 1525 ? The princes, 
■^o profited by the revolution of 1848? The big princes, 
Awtiia and Prussia. Behind the princes of 1525 there stood 
the -lower middle-class of the cities, held chained by means 
of ^taxation. Behind the big provinces of 1850, there stood the 
modern big bourgeoisie, quickly subjugating them by means 
of the State debt. Behind the big bourgeoisie stand the 
tiioletarians. 

^e revolution of 1525 was a local German affair. The 
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TCn glish, French, Bohemians and Hungarians had already gone 
through their peasant wars when the Germans began theirs. 
If Germany was decentralised, Europe was so to a much greater, 
extent. The revolution of 1848 was not a local German affair, 
it was one phase of a great European movement. The moving, 
forces throughout the period of its duration were not confined 
to the narrow limits Of one individual country, not even to the 
limits of one-quarter of the globe. In fact, the coxmtries 
which were the arena of the revolution were least active in' 
producing it. They were more or less unconscious raw mate- 
rials without a will of their own. They were moulded in the 
course of a movement in which the entire world participated, 
a movement which under existing social conditions may appear 
to us as an alien power, but which, in the end, is nothing 
but our own. This is why the revolution of 1848-50 could 
not end in the way that the revolution of 1525 ended. 


THE TWELVE ARTICLES OP THE PEASANTS'*; ■ 

THE fundamental and coirrect chief articles of all the 
peasants and of those subject to ecclesiastical lords; relating 
to these matters in which they feel themselves aggrieved. 

M cccc, quadratum, lx et duplicatum 

V cum transibit, Christiana secta peribit. 

Peace to the Christian Reader and the Grace of God 
through Christ. 

There are many evil writings put forth of late which take 
occasion, on account of the assembling of the peasants, to cast 
scorn upon the gospel, saying: Is this the fruit of the new 
teadiing, that no one should obey but all should everywhere 
rise in revolt and rush together to reform or perhaps destroy 
altogether the authorities, both eccleitiastic and lay? The 
articles below shall answer these godless and criminal fault- 
finders, and serve in the first place to remove the reproach from 
the word of God, and in the second place to give a Christian 
excuse for the disobedience or even the revolt of the entire 


^Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of. 
European History, Vol. II, published by the department of 
History, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Peasantry. In the first place the Gospel is not the cause of 
revolt and disorder, since it is the message of Christ, the- 
promised Messiah, the Word of Life, teaching only love, peace, 
patience and concord. Thus, all who believe in Christ should 
learn to be loving, peaceful, long-suffering and harmonious. 
This is the foundation of all the articles of the peasants (as- 
will be seen) who accept the Gospel and live according to it. 
How then can the evil reports declare the Gospel to be a cause 
of revolt and disobedience ? That the authors of the evil 
reports and the enemies of the Gospel oppose themselves to 
these demands is due, not to the Gospel, but to the Devil, the- 
worst enemy of the Gospel, who causes this opposition by rais- 
ing doubts in the minds of his followers, and ffius the word of 
Ggd, which teaches love, peace and concord, is overcome. Ini 
the second place, it is dear -that the peasants demand that this 
Gospd be taught them as a guide in life and they ought not 
to> be called disobedient or disorderly. Whether God grant 
the peasants (earnestly wishing to live according to His word) 
their requests or no, who shall find fault with the will of the- 
Most ‘High ? Who shall meddle in His judgments or oppose- 
his majesty ? Did he not hear the children of Israel when they 
called upon Him and saved them out of the hands of Pharaoh ? 
Can He not save His own today ? Yes, He will save them and- 
that speedily. Therefore, Christian reader, read the following' 
articles with care and then judge. Here follow the articles : 

The First Article. — ^First, it is our humble petition and* 
desire, as also our. will and resolution, that in the future we- 
should have power and authority so that each community 
should choose and appoint a pastor, and that we should have- 
the Tight to depose him should he conduct himself improperly. 
The pastor thus chosen should teadi us the Gospel pure and 
simple, -without any addition, doctrine or ordinance of man.. 
For to teach us continually the true faith will lead us to pray 
God that through His grace this faith may increase -within us 
and become part of us. For if His grace work not within us 
We remain fiesh and blood, which availeth nothing ; since the- 
Scripture clearly teaches that only through true faith can we- 
come to God. Only through His mercy can we become holy. 
Hence such a guide and pastor is necessary and in this fashion 
grounded upon - the Scriptures. 

The Second Article . — ^According as^ the just tithe is estab- 
lished by the Old Testament and fulfilled in the New, we are 
ready and vidlling to pay the fair tithe of grain. The word of 
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God plainly provided that in giving according to right to God 
.nnd distributing to His people the services of a pastor are 
required. We will that, for the future, our church provost, 
whomsoever the community may appoint, shall gather and 
receive this tithe. From this he shall give to the pastor, elected 
'by the whole com mu nity, a decent and sufficient maintenance 
for him and his, as shall seem right to the whole community 
(or, with the knowledge of the community). What remains 
•over shall be given to the poor of the place, as the circum- 
stances and the general opinion demand. Should anything 
farther remain, let it be kept, lest any one should have to leave 
the country from poverty. Provision should also be made 
from this surplus to avoid laying any land tax on the poor. 
In case one or more villages themselves have sold their tithes 
<on account of want, and each village has taken action as a 
■whole, the buyer should not suffer loss, hut we will that some 
proper agreement be reached with him for the repayment of 
the sum by the village with due interest. But those who 
have tithes which they have not purchased from a* village, 
but which were appropriated by their ancestors, idiould not, 
and ought not, to be paid anything farther by the village 
which shall apply its tithes to the support of the pastors 
elected as above indicated, or to solace the poor as is taught 
by the Scriptures. The small tithes, whether ecclesiastical 
■or lay, we will not pay at all, for the Lord God created cattle 
•for the free use of man. We will not, therefore, pay farther 
an unseemly tithe which is of man’s invention. 

The Third Article . — It has been the custom hitherto for 
men to hold us as their own property, which is pitiable enough, 
■considering that Christ has delivered and redeemed us all, with- 
out exception, by the shedding of His precious blood, the 
lowly as well as the great. Accordingly, it is consistent 
with Scripture that we should be free and wish to be so. 
Hot that we would widi to be absolutely free and under no 
.authority. God does not teach us that we should lead a dis- 
orderly life in the lusts of the flesh, but that we should love 
the Lord our God and our neighbour, ^e would gladly observe 
■all this as God has commanded us in the celebration of the 
•communion. He has not commanded us not to obey the autho- 
rities, but rather that we should be humble, not only towards 
those in authority, but towards every one. We are thus ready 
to yield obedience according to God’s law to our elected and 
Tegular authorities in all proper things becoming to a Christian. 
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"We, therefore, take it for granted that you will release us from 
;s&rfdom as true Christians, "unless it should be shown us from 
•the Gospel that we are serfs. 

The Fourth Article . — ^In the fourth place it has been the 
•custom heretofore, that no poor man should be allowed to 
catch venison or wild fowl or fish in flowing water, whidi 
seems to us quite unseemly and unbrotherly as well as selfi^ 
and not agreeable to the word of God. In some places the 
authorities preserve the game to our great annoyance and loss, 
recklessly permitting the unreasoning animals to destroy to 
•no purpose our crops which God suffers to grow for the use of 
man, and yet we must remain quiet. This is neither godly 
nor neighbourly. For when God created man he gave him 
dominion over all the animals, over the birds of the air and 
over the fish in the water. Accordingly it is our desire if a 
man holds possession of waters that he should prove from 
satisfactory documents that his right has been unwittingly 
acquired by purchase. We do not wish to take it from him 
by force, but his rights should be exercised in a Christian 
•and brotherly fashion. But whosoever caimot produce such 
evidence should surrender his claim with good grace. 

The Fifth Article . — ^In the fifth place we are aggrieved in 
the matter of wood-cutting, for the noble folk have appro- 
priated all the woods to themselves alone. If a poor man 
requires wood he must pay double for it (or, perhaps, two 
pieces of money). It is our opinion in regard to a wood which 
has fallen into the hands of a lord whether spiritual or tem- 
poral, that unless it was duly purchased it should revert again 
“to the commrmity. It should, moreover, be free to every 
member of the community to help himself to such fire-wood 
as he needs in his home. Also, if a man requires wood for 
carpenter’s purposes he should have it free, but with the 
knowledge of a person appointed by the community for that 
purpose. Should, however, no such forest be at the disposal 
u£ the community let that which has been duly bought be 
•administered in a brotherly and Christian manner. If the 
forest, although unfairly appropriated in the first instance, 
was later duly sold let the matter be adjusted in a friendly 
spirit and according to the Sodptures. 

The Sixth Article . — Our sixth complaint is in regard to 
•excessive services demanded of us which are increased from 
•day to day. We ask that this matter be properly looked into 
!SO that we shall not continue to be oppressed in this way, but 
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that some gracious consideration be given us, since our fore- 
fathers wfere required only to serve according to the word of 
God. 

" The Seventh Article.-— Seventh, we will not hereafter 
allow ourselves to be farther oppressed by our lords, but will*' 
let' them demand only what is just and proper according to- 
the word of the agreement between the lord and the peasant. 
The lord should no longer try to force more services or other- 
dues from the peasant without payment, but permit the peasant 
to enjoy his holding in peace and quiet. The peasant diould, 
however, help the lord when it is necessary, and at proper- 
times when it will not be disadvantageous to the peasant and 
for a suitable payment. 

The Eighth Article. — ^In the eighth place, we are greatly-- 
burdened by holdings which cannot support the rent exacted 
from them. The peasants suffer loss in this way and are- 
ruined, and we ask that the lords may appoint persons of 
honour to inspect these holdings, and fix a rent in accordance- 
vdth justice, so that the peasante shall not work for nothing,, 
since the labourer is worthy of his hire. 

The Ninth Article. — ^In the ninth place, we are burdened ’ 
with a great evil in the constant making of new laws. We 
are not judged according to the offence, but sometimes with< 
great ill will, and sometimes much too leniently. In our- 
opinion we should be judged according to the old written law 
so that the case shall be decided according to its merits, and' 
not with partiality. 

The Tenth Article. — ^In the tenth place, we -are aggrieved 
by the appropriation by individuals of meadows and fields 
which at one time belonged to a community. These we will' 
take again into our o'vra hands. It may, however, happen that 
the land was rightfully purchased. "When, however, the land' 
has unfortunately been purchased in this way, some brotherly 
arrangement should be made according to circumstances. 

The Eleventh Article. In the eleventh place we will' 
entirely abolish the due called Todfgll (that is, heriot) and 
will no longer endure it, nor allow -widows and orphans 'to be- 
thus shamefully robbed against God’s will, and in violation of 
justice and right, as has been done in many places, and by 
those who should shield-- and protect them. These have dis- 
graced'and despoiled us, and although-they had little authority 
they assumed it. God will suffer this no more,' but it shall be- 
wholly done away -with, and for the future no man’ shall be- 
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bound to give little or much. 

Conclusion. — the twelfth place it is our condusion and 
final resolution, that if any one or more of the articles here 
set for should not be in agreement with the word of God, 
as we think they are, such article we will willingly recede from 
when it is proved really to be against the word of God by a 
dear explanation of the Scripture. Or if artides should now 
be conceded to us that are hereafter discovered to be imjust, 
from that hour they shall be dead and null and without force. 
Likewise, if more complaints should be discovered which are 
based upon truth and the Scriptiures and relate to offenses 
against God and our neighbour, we have determined to reserve 
the right to present these also, and to exercise ourselves in all 
Christian teaching. For this we shall pray God, since He can 
grant these, and He alone. The peace of Christ abide with 
us alL 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. Louis XI, King of France, son of Charles VII. Born 
1423, reigned .1461-1483. He founded the absolute monarchjj 
on the ruins of feudalism in France, and extended the boun- 
daries of his country to the Jura, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 
In his youth, as dauphin, Louis participated in the uprising of 
the nobility against Charles VII. Having ascended the throne 
after the death of his father, he started a fight against the 
feudal lords but was opposed by the Common Welfare League 
which united the big and sm^ feudal lords of France. In 
his wars against the League, Louis, instead of using the crude 
methods of feudal policies, practised not only force but cun- 
ning, a diplomatic system of lies, deception and caution. Louis 
XI was defeated and compelled to sign a peace pact With the 
feudal lords on October 29, 1461. But peace with the feudal 
lords was not achieved. Aided by the commercial class, he 
started a new war in November, 1470. All of western France 
rose against him, but this time he was victorious. In order to 
be able more succesrfuUy to oppose the feudal lords, Louis 33 
decided to reform the army by freeing the cities from military 
duties, and to create an army of 50,000. His infantry con- 
Easted of' Swiss hirelinge. In 1481, he added Provence and 
Liege to his domains and subdued the whole of France outside 
of Navarre and the duchy of Breton. The absolute power of 
Louis XI could establish itself in France only through the 
support of the commercial elements. Louis XI in his turn 
protected commerce, industry and agriculture. Under hfe 
reign the old institution of the Roman empire, the mail was 
restored. — Ed. 

2. Carolina, a criminal code of the Sixteenth Century, 
published in 1532 under Emperor Charles V. In the Sixteenth 
Century, Germany counted over 300 states, each having its 
own criminal laws with its own methods of cruelty. Justice 
at that time aimed at extorting a confession from the prisoner 
by means of torture. The prevailing Roman law, in the hands 
of the princes was a cruel tool for the exploitation of the people. 
The development of a money economy, however, and the growth 
of absolutism, demanded a uniform criminal legislation and a 
reform of the existing laws. Attempts at reform had been 
made in Germany as early as the end of the Fifteenth and the 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century. The Reichstag, meeting 
in Augsburg and Regensburg in 1532, finally adopted a dr^t 
of a criminal code known as Carolina (“Emperor Charles V’s 
and the Holy Roman Empire’s order of Penal Law”). This 
code did not abolish the Roman law, but was an attempt only 
to combine the prevailing Roman with the local law. Neither 
did the Carolina abolish the codes of the separate states, the 
new code serving only as a sort of guide for the princes and 
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clcctoi'5. The new code brought insignificant changes in the 
court procedure. It mitigated the inquisitional order of inves- 
tigation and defined the right of defense. But torture as a 
means of examination of the defendant was retained in the new 
code. The chapters concerning the “ cutting of ears,” “ cut- 
ting of noses," “ burning,” “ quartering,” adorned the new 
code as well. The code retained its great importance, however, 
up to the Eighteenth Century. — Ed. 

3. Waldcnscs, a religious sect which sprang up in 
the cities of southern France in the middle of the 
Twelfth Century. The cities of northern Italy and southern 
France of that time represented very favourable ground for 
the develojpment of a religious reformist movement. Com- 
merce and industry had developed here earlier than in the west;, 
the bourgeoisie had come into existence, the crafts flourished. 
But while the cities of northern Italy, which were partly 
interested in the exploitation of Rome, since they derived from 
it no small profits, began to show spiritual independence only 
in relation to the doctrines of the Catholic Church, the cities 
of southern France, which were no less developed economically 
but at the same time less dependent upon Rome, started the 
first serious upheaval against the pope's domination. 

According to the legend, the sect of the Waldenses was 
founded by a rich merchant of Lyons called Petrus Waldus. 
It is possible, however, that it existed prior to that time. 
Petrus Waldus decided to follow the law of the Gospel. He 
distributed his possessions among the poor, gathered around 
himself a considerable number of followers, and began preach- 
ing (1176). Soon the Waldenses combined in Lombardy with 
the sect of the Humiliates, who also called themselves the 
paupers of Lyons. The Waldenses did not confine their preach- 
ings to southern France. We find them also in Italy, Germany 
and Bohemia. In southern France, as elsewhere, they recruit- 
ed their followers from among the artisans, particularly the 
weavers. 

Originally, the Waldenses did not plan to secede from the 
church. But their free reading of the Gospel and their lay 
preachings, their disagreement with Catholicism in understand- 
ing the mysteries of transubstantiation, as well as their militant 
character, compelled the official authorities, the clergy, to 
start 'a campaign of cruel persecution against them. Pope 
Sixtus IV even declared a crusade against them in 1477. Those 
persecutions continued down to the Eighteenth Century. In 
1685, French and Italian armies killed 3,000 Waldenses and 
captured 1,000. Only in 1848 did they attain civil rights and 
religious freedom in Piedmont and Savoy. Italian Waldenses 
are to be found even at present in the Alpine valleys, Val- 
Martino, Val-Angrona. The Twentieth Century finds 46 com- 
mimities of Waldenses with 6,276 parishioners. 

The Evangelist communism of the Waldenses in the Middle 
Ages was of a monklike character. For the “ perfect ” members 
of their community they made communism and celibacy obli- 
gatory. The " disciples,” however, were allowed to marry and 
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to possess property. The Waldenses rejected military service 
anrt the oathi They devoted their attention to the education 
of the masses. In those communities of the Waldenses where 
the peasants and the middle class prevailed, .they turned into 
a bourgeois-democratic sect. Where the proletarian elements 
prevailed, the Waldenses became communist “ dreamers.” — ^Ed. 

4. Arnold of Brescia made the first serious attempt to re- 
form the Catholic Church as early as the middle of the Twelfth 
Century. Arnold of Brescia was bom between 1100 and 1110 
in Brescia, Italy. A disciple of the theologian and philosopher, 
Abelard, he adopted his critical attitude towards the religious 
dogmas and the teachings of the fathers. In 1136, he parti- 
cipated, with his native city, Brescia, in its struggle against its 
lord, the bishop. Arnold of Brescia strove to bring the clergy 
back to the real Christianity Of the Gospel. He demanded that 
the clergy should relinquish lay authority and should hand over 
its possessions to the lay rulers. The clergymen who preached 
must content themselves with the tithe and voluntary contri- 
butions, he said. At the second Lateran church council (1139), 
the Bishop of Brescia accused him of heresy. Arnold of 
Brescia was compelled to flee to Paris. In 1146, he returned 
to Rome, where he participated in the struggle between the 
city democracy and the pope. 

Rome in ^e middle of the Twelfth Century was a spiritual 
and political centre whither material wealth was flowing from 
all sections of the Christian world. The popes ably exploited 
the favourable situation of the Christian capital. Arnold of 
Brescia appealed to the people to depose the pope and to restore 
the ancient Roman republic. Pope Hadrian IV, however, suc- 
ceeded in expelling him from the city. He was taken prisoner 
by Emperor Frederick Barbarossa and extradited to the autho- 
rities of Rome. He was hanged as a rabid heretic, and his 
body was burned (1155). — Ed. 

5. The Albigenses, a religious sect of southern Prance, 
were widespread in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. Their 
name was derived from the city of Albi in Languedoc, one of 
the most important centres of the moment. The Albigenses 
preached apostollic Christianity and simple life according to 
the Gospel. They were called the “ good men.” The pope 
and the councils of the church claimed that they denied the 
Trinity doctrine, the Holy Commimion and marriage, as well 
as the doctrine of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
At the council of Toulouse (1119), Pope Calixtus II, and sub- 
sequently in 1139 Pope Innocent II, excommunicated them. 
Finally, in 1209, Pope Innocent III organised a crusade against 
■them. The war covered twenty years. 

The stubbornness of , the bloody fight against 
the .Albigenses is explained partly by the fact that the Albi- 
^enses were aided in their war against tlie pope by the local 
feudal lords of southern France. When a papal legate and 
inquisitor was killed on the territory of Count Raymond VI 
of Toulouse, Pope Innocent HI decided to use this occurrence 
as the occasion for taking away the lands from Count Raymond, 
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-who maintained a tolerant attitude towards the heretics. A 
.struggle ensued between the lords of southern France and the 
j)ope, who was supported by the lords of the north. Northern 
France was in conflict with the south, wMch being economically 
more developed was, ' therefore, a menace to it. 
“The northern armies were headed by Count 
.Simon de Montfort and papal legates. When 
the armies of the north took the city of Beziers, they killed 
20,000 Albigenses. In the course of the ensuing struggle 
himdreds of thousands fell. The provinces of Provence and 
Languedoc were devastated. Peace was concluded only as 
late as 1229. In consequence of the wars against the Albigenses 
the wealthy south was destroyed and the territories of the 
French crown were expanded. — Ed. 

6. John Wycliffe (bom October, 1320, died 1384), an 
Fnglish reformer. One of those ideologists who, even prior to 
the R^ormation (Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries), drew 
an outline of the coming reforms. John Wycliffe was a pro- 
fessor of Oxford University. Prior to his appearance on the 
social and political arena, he devoted himself entirely to re- 
search work in the fields of physics, logic and philosophy. The 
Fourteenth Century was an epodi of stubborn fighting between 
the royal power of England and the pope. The pope exploited 
England cruelly. In the Thirteenth Centiury, the English 
kingdom paid to the pope a yearly tribute of 1,000 pounds of 
silver. Uiider Edward III (Fourteenth Century), Parliament 
complained that the country was paying the pope a sum five 
times the amount of the taxes paid to the king. The develop- 
ment of industry and commerce increased the resisting power 
of England. The struggle between Rome and England was 
deepened by the Hundred Years’ War between 
England and France (1339-1456). This was affected the interests 
•of all classes of the English people. The governing classes of 
England sought possession of the treasuries of Netherland, and 
they also looked with a covetous eye on the riches of the French 
nobility. The middle-class saw in this war a means of enrich- 
ment. The burden of the war fell primarily upon the peasan- 
try. It is not surprising, therefore, that the pope, having 
become an ally of fYance, aroused universal hatred in England. 
In 1336, Parliament abolished the tribute to the pope. Heresies 
persecuted in Italy and France now spread to England. 
Wycliffe’s preachings were popular among all the strata of the 
people. He taught that in case of necessity the State had a 
right to deprive the Church of its possessions, that power was 
based upon service, and that consequently only service could 
justify the levying of taxes and duties by the clergy. In 1374, 
in disputes with the representatives of the Roman court, 
Wycliffe disclosed also the abuses of the Roman Church in 
appointing candidates to ecclesiastical posts in England. He 
was severely persecuted by the clergy, and only the interference 
of the court, and the intervention of the university and the 
cities, saved him. 

In his doctrines, Wycliffe never overstepped the boundaries 
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laid down by the ruling classes. He preached poverty and. 
equality in Christ, but only for the clergy. He proposed that 
their lands should be expropriated; but this was entirely ip 
the interests of the landowners and the king. The relations 
between man and God, Wyclitfe pictured in the image of the 
feudal relations of his time. Man holds all his possessions, he. 
said, from God. God’s mercy is the condition of this vassalage. 
Mortal sin deprives man, he preached, of his right to hold 
possessions by the mercy of God. Therefore, he said, the- 
clergy diould have common property, and should subnut toi 
civil jurisdiction. The supreme judge of the human conscience,, ^ 
he said, was not the pope, but God. 

After the peasant insurrection of 1381, a general sympathy 
for Wycliffe in his rfruggle against the pope changed into a 
hatred on the part of the propertied classes. Oxford Univer- 
sity condemned his Twelve Articles, which rejected the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. Wycliffe died in peace, but his doctrines 
were cruelly persecuted. In 1415, the church council at Con- 
stance decided to bum his remains. — Ed. 

7. With the name of John Huss is connected the struggle 
against the Catholic Church in Bohemia, the so-called Hussite 
movement of the Fifteenth Century. During the Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Centuries, the Roman Catholic Church had 
lost its authority among the masses of the people. The Roman 
pbpe was, in the eyes of all peoples, an exploiter who deprived 
them of (parthly goods in the name of God and heavenly life. 

In England, France and Spain, the Church was assuming a 
national character, severing its relations with Rome. The , 
exception was Germany, which became the object of the avari- 
cious appetite of the pope. If the other countries were in a 
more favourable condition, if they were earlier in a position 
to free themselves from under the papal yoke, it is to be 
explained only by the development of capitalism, the- 
growth of wealth, and the power of the middle-class and the 
princes. Of all Germany, only Bohemia was, in this respect, 
in an exceptional situation. Bohemia developed economicalljr 
in the Fourteenth Century with incredible rapidity because of 
its silver mines. ,The Church and the king with his court, as 
well as the merchants and the artisans, received enormous 
profits. The pope and the emperor were keenly watdiing 
Bohemia lest it free itself from their dependence. Dissatis- 
faction had begun to gather in the country. The lower nobility, 
the peasantry and the middle-class were dissatisfied. A price 
revolution, due to the abundance of silver, caused a general 
dearth. Besides, the masses of the people in Bohemia were 
Czechs, while the exploiting upper layer, the lay and ecclesias- 
tical authorities, were Germans. Therefore the class struggle 
here assumed the character of a religious and national struggle 
of the Bohemians against the Germans and the pope. In this--' 
revolutionary medium, • the ideas of the English reformist, 
Wycliffe, penetrated into Bohemia. John Huss was the literary 
defender and propounder of Wycliffe’s ideas. 

Huss was bom in 1369, in a well-to-do peasant family. He 
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was professor, and at one time rector, in the then famous 
Prague University, and also preacher in the Chapel of Bethle- 
hem, where services were held in the Czech language. When 
the Prague University took a stand against the forty-five theses 
of Wycliffe, Huss came to their defence (1409). In 1412, Pope 
John XXIII, being in need of money, organised the sale of 
indulgences in Prague. Huss came forth with a heated sermon 
against the corruption of the Church, and demanded the ter- 
mination of the trafiic. He also opposed “miracles.” In a 
special treatise, Huss proved that true Christians needed no 
miracles, and that true faith was contained only in the Holy 
Scriptures. Huss asserted that the Church was only an assem- 
bly of the faithful destined for Heaven, whereby he provoked 
the hatred of the ruling clique, who saw in the Church the 
dominance of the higher clergy. 

On June 6, 1410, the books of Huss were burned, and he 
was excommunicated. In 1414, the Church council at Con- 
stance accused him of heresy, and though Huss declared that 
he wished to receive guidance and instruction from the princes 
of the Church as to wherein his opinions differed from the 
Word of God, he was turned ovra: to the authorities and burned 
at the stake (June 6, 1415). His ashes were thrown into the. 
Rhine. — Ed. 

8. Hussites (Taborites and Calixtines). The executiom 
of John Huss set a revolution afoot in Bohemia. All the classes- 
of the Bohemian people arrayed themselves against the power 
of the pope — for a church reform, and against the Germans — 
lor national independence. In this nationalist religious struggle 
the masses of the people revealed their social hatred for the 
propertied classes. At the beginning, however, all classes of 
Bohemia acted in unison. The slogan of the struggle was- 
the demand for communion under two forms. The rites of. 
the Catholic Church gave to the layman in communion bread 
alone, and to the priests bread and wine. The masses rising 
against the privileges of the Church demanded equality in 
communion. “ A chalice for the layman ! ” — ^that was the 
slogan of the movement. The nobility which joined the move- 
ment used this struggle to annex the lands of the Church ; 
and the clergy held no less than one-quarter of the kingdom’s 
territory. The rich bourgeoisie saw in the Hussite war also 
a means of gaining more riches from the clergy and the pos- 
sessions of the German Catholic cities (Kuttenberg, with its 
famous silver mines was the most desirable of all). The 
nobility and the rich Bohemian bourgeoisie that joined the 
Hussite movement formed the moderate party of fiie Calixtmesr 
or TJtraquists. Their centre was the city of Prague. Side by 
side with this moderate movement, however, there existed 
a democratic one. Its bulk was formed by the peasants who- 
wished to be free owners of the land, especially after the 
nobility had appropriated the land of the clergy. The lower 
middle-class of the cities and the proletarians were with the 
peasants. They were concentrated in the smaller cities of 
Bohemia. The democratic elements later began to call them- 
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selves Taborites after the name of their military and political 
centre, the communist city of Tabor, ^e Hussite movement 
was now headed by a group of communists. 

In 1414,, the people drove King Wenceslaus out of Prague, 
after which heretics began to flow into Bohemia from all 
parts of Europe. 

The Beghards and the Waldenses found in Bohemia a re- 
fuge from persecution. The communists fortified themselves 
in Tabor where they started their propaganda. They declared 
that the Millennium of Christ had come, that there would be 
no more servants and masters, and that the people would 
return to the state of pristine innocence. In various cities, 
particularly in Tabor, the insurgents began to organise com- 
munist centres. Tabor was located in the vicinity of gold 
mines. Commerce and industry flouri^ed there. When the 
communists became strong in Tabor they attracted large masses 
of the people. It is said that one gathering numbered 42,000 
(July 22, 1419). The inhabitants of Tabor called each other 
brother and sister, and recognised no difference' between 
“ thine ” and “ mine.” The Taborites taught that “ .there 
should be no kings, no masters, no subjects on earth, and "that 
taxes and duties should be abolished.” According to their 
doctrine there was to be no coercion, everything was to belong 
to aU, and therefore, they said, he who possesses property 
commits a mortal sin. This communism, however, was of a 
Christian nature. It was a communism of consumption, not 
production. Every family worked for itself, contributing itS 
surplus to the general treasury. There were among the Tabo- 
rites the most extreme communists, who allowed no conces- 
jsions, and denied the family. Those “brothers and sisters of 
the free spirit” called themselves Adamites. The majority 
of the inhabitants of Tabor and the knights, under the leader- 
ship of Zizka, launched a struggle against the Adamites. 

The communist community of Tabor was surprisingly well 
organised. As a military community it alarmed the German 
princes for a long while. The Taborites represented the first 
regular army, and they were the first to use artillery in battle. 
That the Taborites could hold their own for almost a gene- 
ration is explained by their attention to education, by the order 
and discipline in their community. Tabor fell, due, mainly, 
to a split among the Hussites. The moderate Calixtines, 
having appropriated the land of the clergy, did not wish to 
recognise the supremacy of Tabor. The war of the Taborites 
against the king, the pope, and all of Europe, was not in the 
interests of the nobility. 'After the victory of the Taborites at 
Tauss (1431), it seemed that there was no enemy capable of 
coping with them. But the Calixtines started negotiations 
with the enemy. They decided to call to a Diet all barons, 
knights, and representatives of the cities, to discuss a plan 
for a state organisation. Tabor itself was divided. The lower 
middle-class and the peasantry were indifferent to the com-r 
munist programme. They wanted peace. Tabor’s communism 
was not stable. It had not the foundation of communist pro- 
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duction, therefore equality of the means of subsistence soon 
disappeared. There were both rich and poor in Tabor. 

■ The army of Tabor was being overcrowded by “ crooks and 
riff-raff of all nations.” As soon as the nobility began to re- 
cruit soldiers for a war against Tabor, offering better condi- 
tions than the communist community, treason crept into the 
ranks of the Taborite army, and wholesale desertion began. 
This explains the fall of Tabor. On May 30, 1434, the Taborites 
suffered a crushing defeat near Czeski Brod. Out of 18,000 
Taborite soldiers, 13,000 were killed. In 1437, they were com- 
pelled to conclude a treaty with Sigismimd, who guarantee 
them the independence of Tabor. But in spite of this the 
communist community of Tabor soon disappeared. — Ed. 

9. Scourging Friars (Flagellants ) — a sect of people who 
whip themselves. It appeared in Europe as early as the Ele- 
venth Century, and became widespread in the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. From Italy, the move- 
ment spread through southern France, Netherlands, Alsace and 
Lorraine. The Flagellants tau^t that it was possible to ob- 
tain absolution from sin by indicting sufferings on one’s body. 
One of the first ecclesiastical theorists of this sect, George VII, 
taught that in this way the faithful emulated Christ, laboured 
to obtain a martyr’s crown, deadened and castigated their flesh, 
and expiated their sins. This doctrine was in line with the 
prevailing asceticism of the Middle Ages, which demanded of 
the faithful to harden and torture their bodies by fasting, poor 
clothing, etc., in the name of Christ. The Flagellant move- 
ment, however, assumed the character of an epidemic, of a 
mass psychosis. Thus, in the Thirteenth Centi^, bands of 
people marched through the cities of Italy, whipping them- 
selves with straps and lashes, and praying for absolution. After 
the devastating epidemic of the “ Bla(^ Death ,” the movement 
assumed a dangerous character. In many localities of Ger- 
many, France and Flanders, Flagellants in mortal terror, imag- 
ining that Christ was about to destroy the world for the sins 
of mankind, inflicted cruel punishment upon themselves. In 
German cities. Flagellant communities began to come into 
existence. “Those desirous of partaking of self-castigation 
had to pay a small fee, and this was all demanded of prose- 
lytes.” In the Fifteenth Century, the movement weakened, 
but it did not disappear. The Flagellants of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury spoke evil of '^e monks and demanded a series of chtXrch 
reforms. The Roman Church, whirii at the beginning had 
not opposed the movement since, in Italy, it was anti-imperial 
and therefore, a means of strengthening the Churdi, began to 
persecute the Flagellants. In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, the movement became fashionable at court. Sex 
elements began to dominate in it. Traces of this sect can be 
found even in the Nineteenth Century. — Ed. 

10. The Lollards were a religious sect wide^read among, 
the working population of En^and in the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries. The heresies of those times found favour- 
able ground not only among the master classes. As a matter 


of fact, every class formulated its demands through the reform . 
movement. Thus, among the poorest weavers of England the 
sect of Beghards, or, as they were commonly called in England, 
Lollards, came into existence. (The Lollards were funeral 
chanters). The Beghards first appeared in the Netherlands 
(Flanders and Brabant), in a country where commerce and 
industry had progressed earlier than in the rest of Europe and 
where sheep-breeding and the woollen industry were highly 
developed. The sect of Beghards was in most cases a frater- 
nity of weavers. Unmarried artisans belonging to the sect lived 
in common houses, where they kept a communist household. 
The movement started in England when the weavers of Flan- 
ders migrated into that country. Norfolk, the centre of the 
woollen industry, became also the centre of the movement of 
the English Beghards, the Lollards. The Lollard propagand- 
ists, called “poor brothers,” spread the new doctrine over 
the country. Errant “ poor ministers ” preached to the 
people that lay and ecclesiastical possessions ^ould be com- 
mon property. They urged the people to pay neither dues 
nor tithes to the clergy, and appealed to the servants to refuse 
to work for the masters. In 1395, the Lollards petitioned 
Parliament, demanding a reform of the Anglican Church, abo- 
lition of its worldly possessions and celibacy. The petition 
•vyas rejected. 

The most outstanding representative of the Lollards was 
,rohn Ball, the mad minister of Kent. Coming from the ranks 
of the Franciscan monks who sympathised with the Lollard 
movement, he became one of the leaders of the peasant up- 
rising of 1381 in England. Beginning with 1356, John Ball 
preached mainly in Essex and in Norfolk, delivering his ser- 
mons in city squares and cemeteries. They became very po- 
pular. He preached common property, ana urged the people 
to exterminate the nobility. Ctoly then, he said, would people 
be equal, and the masters would be no higher than the rest. 
All men originated from Adam and Eve, he said. “When 
Adam dolf and Eve span, who was then the gentleman ?” he 
queried. He was killed during the suppression of the revolt 
in 1381. 

The Lollard movement gained in importance when it be- 
came connected with the peasant uprising and with the oppo- 
sition movement of the middle-class in the cities. After 1381, 
the Lollards found themselves in a precarious situation. Every 
Lollard was considered a criminal and treated accordingly. 
Terrorrist acts against, the sect continued for a long while, but 
it did not disappear from the lower strata of the working po- 
pulation, as is proven by pamphlets appearing even at the end 
of the Fourteenth and the beginning of the Fifteenth Century: 

“ The Ploughman’s Prayer ” and “ The Lanthome of Light. ” . 
The Lollards spread among the people a knowledge of the 
.Bible in the English language. — Ed. 

11. Chiliastic dreams, ChiUasm>—tbe doctrine of the se- 
cond coming of Christ and -the Millennium on earth. . This 
Millennium was pictured as one thousand years of joy and 
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happiness. All sufferings and privations, the adherents of this 
doctrine said, would disappear, and perfect harmony between 
mankind and rejuvenated nature, would be re-established. The 
dreams of a Milleimium became widespread in the Middle 
Ages, in years of riemental sufferii^s and socio-political cata- 
clysms ; in more quiet epochs, Chiliasm was the doctrine of 
small insignificant sects. Large masses of people were fired 
with Chiliastic dreams during the persecutions of the Chris- 
tians in the Tenth Century, because the end of the world was 
expected to come in the year of Christ 1000. More widespread, 
however, were the Chiliastic dreams in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries, in the Heformation period. A back-to-the- 
Gospel movement, religious unrest, coupled with an increasing 
exploitation of the working population, were fertile soil for 
Chiliastic visions. Thomas Muenzer, the Anabaptists, and the 
Taborites, all paid tribute to the mystic doctrine of the Millen- 
nium. 

Social conditions prevailing in the Middle Ages created an 
atmosphere favourable for mysticism. The ignorance of the 
masses nurtured it. Besides, Chiliasm, belief in miracles, and 
mystic visions were an outlet at a time when the masses saw 
no way of improving their condition by their own efforts. 
Only a miracle could, in their opinion, overthrow all oppres- 
sors and exploiters. The masses were driven to believe in the 
miracle of the second coming of Christ, in order that they 
should not sink into despair. — Ed. 

12. With the name Martin Luther is coimected the history 
of the religious and socio-political tranriormation of the Ger- 
many of &e Sixteenth Century, the history of the so-called 
Heformation. Luther was not %e initiator of that movement. 
His activities and doctrines by no means cover the social history 
of the Reformation. In the revolutionary movement of the 
Sixteenth Century, he was the representative of the coalition of 
the middle-class and the nobility. 

From the Fourteenth to the Sixteenth Century, trade capi- 
tal transformed the old natural economy of the European peo- 
ples, and rendered superfiuous fiie political system of feuda- 
lism. The victory of absolutism became an economic necessity. 
On the other hand, development of commercial capital induced 
the masters to increase the exploitation of the peasants. Free- 
ing the peasants from the feudal yoke, the masters increased 
their burdens, substituting cash payments for manual labour 
and payments in kind. The peasants were being driven off 
the land, and thus the nucleus of the future proletarian class 
was formed. This incipient proletariat was utilised by the 
army commanders and the merchants, by the former as mate- 
rial for the armies, by the latter as workers in their manu- 
factories. In a period of economic revolution, feudal nobility 
became a hindrance to historic devriopment. The lower nobi- 
lity, the knights, took an intermediary position between the 
peasantry and the high nobiUty. The knighthood attempted 
to halt its own imminent ruin. In Germany, the 
struggle of these two class groupings was complicated by the 
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peculiarities of Getthan economic development. At the begin- 
ning of the Sixteenth Century, Germany, because of its mines 
and commerce, was still a powerful counixy economically. But 
the economic centre of Europe soon moved from the Mediter- 
ranean basin to the coast of the Atlantic. The development 
of Germany, as of all Eastern Eiurope, became stagnant. Under, 
these circumstances well-established social ^d political condi- 
tions were either breaking down or changing radically. For 
a century Europe was shaken by terrific wars and revolutions. 
The exploitation on the part of the Roman Church was most, 
keenly felt in Germany. The monasteries and the princes of 
the Church exploited the peasantry and the cities to the point 
of ruin. The middle-classes protested against the aid that 
the monasteries gave to the poor, because it limited them in- 
their exploitation of the masses. 

The Roman Church found a lucrative source of income in 
the sale of church ofiices and especially in the sale of the so-- 
called indulgences — absolution for cash. The princes of the 
Church exploited the people in their own realm, as did the. 
feudal land owners and the capitalist merchants in theirs. A 
struggle against the Roman Church became inevitable. But 
while England and Prance, economically more advanced than 
Germany, soon succeeded in. freeing Ihemselves from papal’ 
rule, Germany required a long and stubborn struggle. 

In Germany, all classes of the population suffered gravely 
under papal exploitation, but each formulated its own pro- 
gramme. Luther’s propaganda was the centre which originally 
united, first, the knighthood struggling against the princes, se-. 
cond, the lower clergy and the peasantry struggling against the 
princes of the Church and the feudal barons, and, third, the 
city middle-class chafing under the rule of the city aristocracy, 
the patricians. 

Luther was born November 10, 1483, in a peasant family.” 
His father worked in the mines. In 1501, he entered Erfurt 
University where he led a very gay life in the circles of the Hu- 
manists, those advocates of radical ideas. In 1505, he entered 
a monastery, and, as every good Catholic, went to see the pope. 
In 1509, Luther gave a course of lectures in the Wittenberg 
University. In 1517, when Tetzel, the representative of Pope 
Leo X, opened a sale of indulgences in Saxony, Luther hung 
out on the doors of the Wittenberg chapel, his ninety-five theses 
against indulgences. His first protest against the Roman 
Oiturch was very timid. Luther protested against corruption. 
Thesis 21 read : ** Advocates of indulgences are mistaken when 
they say that through papal absolution a man is freed of all 
punishment.” Thesis 27 : “ It is nonsense to preach that as 
sbon as the penny jingles in the box, the soul leaves purga-* 
toiry.” Luther was surprised at the effect of his theses. He 
gave impetus to a movement which had started before him, 
and it engulfed all classes of Germany. Three groups became 
engaged in the struggle : the Catholic conservatives, the mid- 
dle-class reformists, and the plebeian revolutionists. ‘ As a 
leader of the middle-class reformist rtiovement, Luther at first 
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appealed to violence, to the use of fire and iron for the exter- 
mination of the cancer that, he said, was destroying the world. 
He called for a decisive struggle against the lay and clerical 
princes. Between 1517 and 1522, Luther was ready to enter 
an alliance with the democratic factions. Between 1522 and 
1525, however, he betrayed his allies, the peasantry and the 
lower clergy. His change was due to the Anabaptists in Zwic- 
kau and the peasant movement. He was also influenced by 
the uprising of the knighthood (Autumn, 1522). 

At the head of the uprising of the knighthood were Franz 
von Sickingen and Ulrich von Hutten. The former was the 
commander, and the latter the ideologist of the movement. 
Their hatred for the pope and the princes and their striving 
for the reconstruction of a united Germany made them, by the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century, the heroes of the German 
bourgeoisie. In substance, however, the movement of united 
knighthood in a society where capitalism had begun to develop, 
was reactionary. Sickingen and Hutten dreamed of a renewed 
mediaeval state where power was in the hands of the nobles 
and the emperor was their subject. They never aimed at 
freeing the cities or the peasantry, though they were compelled 
to’ appeal to them for aid. In the summer of 1522, Franz von 
Sickingen led troops against the “ priestly nest ” of Trier. But 
the armies of the united Rhenish and Suabian princes dealt 
him a decisive blow. Many castles were destroyed and many 
knights perished. Luther did not support that movement, but 
condemned it as well as that of the peasants. 

In his first works, where he called the princes “the greatest 
fools on earth and the most heinous scoundrels,’’ and in his 
first appeals relative to the Peasant War, Luther defended the 
insurgents. He wrote, for instance, “ It is not the peasants 
who arose against you masters, but God himself, who wishes to- 
punish you for your evil doings.” Luther hoped to find in 
the peasant movement a support for his struggle against Rome, 
But when, in April and May, the peasantry revolted all over 
the country, burning and destroying castles, the movement 
assuming a communist character, Luther defended the princes 
against the insurgent peasants. He attributed the movement 
to the peasants’ easy life. He izrged the princes to “strangle 
them as you would mad dogs.” When the insurrection was 
quelled, he bragged that he “ had killed the peasants because he 
had given the orders to kill.” “ All their blood is upon me,”" 
he said. 

An alliance was established between Luther and the prin- 
ce, who were well satisfied with the acquisition of the church 
estates. The Reformation was profitable both to them and to 
the insurgents of the big cities. In 1526, at a Diet session in 
Speyer, it was for the first time decreed that the subject must- 
follow the faith of his master. This saved the princes, who 
openly joined Luther. It is true that in 1529 Catholic services 
were reinstated and the confiscation of the lands of the clergy 
was halted in the provinces of the Lutheran prince^, 
but the Lutheran minority protested against this decision — 
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Jience the name Protestants. In 1530, at a Diet session in Augs- 
burg, the Protestant princes submitted to Emperor Charles V 
the so-called Augsburg Confession of the Lutherans. It con- 
sisted of two parts, the first giving an exposition of the new 
faith, and the second condemning the corruption of the Roman 
Church and outlining the necessary reforms. 

“We reject those,” says the Augsburg Confession, “who 
preach that absolution can be reached, not by faith, but by 
good deeds.” Man can find favour in the eyes of God, says 
the document, only by the word of God and by the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. We must not, it says, confuse the autho- 
rity of the State with the authority of the pope ; the Church 
has the power to preach the Gospel and to perform rites, but 
it should not participate in Ihe affairs of the State. 

The publication of the Augsburg Confession was not the 
end of the struggle. In September, 1555, at the Augsburg Diet, 
the so-called Augsburg Religious Peace confirmed the decision 
of 1526 relative to the obligation of the subjects to follow the 
faith of their masters. This decision made it obvious that 
Germany was to remain dismembered, under tiie rule of the 
princes. 

Lutherism became the religion of the economically back- 
ward countries. It spread in northern and western Germany, 
Denmark and Sweden, where the princes, the bishops and the 
landlords became the protectors of the Lutheran Church. But 
even this partial reform could succeed only as a result of the 
revolutionary movement of the peasantry, the cities and the 
knighthood. — Ed. 

13. Joachim of Floris (of Calabria) was an Italian mys- 
tic of the Twelfth Century. His doctrine of the eternal gospel 
is known under the name of Joachimism. In his conception, 
the Apocalypse teaches us that the world passes through three 
ages, the age of the Law, or of the Father, the age of the Gospel 
or of the Son, and the age of the Spirit, which will bring the 
ages to an end. The first age, he said, corresponds to the 
Old Testament, the rule of lay authority, of external law and 
the preponderance of the flesh. The second age marks the pre- 
dominance of the clergy, and the combination of spiritual and 
material interests. This, he said, was the age he lived in. The 
third age, he prophesied, would soon come and would be 
marked by a dominance of the spirit over the flesh, the monks 
becoming the ruling power, and the eternal gospel being the 
law of the world. Joachim denied that humanity was saved 
by Christ. 

Joachim was of an urban family. Stricken by the horrors 
of the plague epidemic, he became a monk and founded the 
monastery of San Giovanni in Fiore. He wrote two books: 
The Concordance Between the New and the Old Testaments 
and Commentary on the Apocalypse. Several decades later 
(1260), the Joachimites were cursed by the pope and severehr 
persecuted. — Ed. 

14. Nicolas Starch was a cloth-maker in Zwickau, where 
he became famous by preaching religious communism. Thomas 
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Muenzer was under his influence and asserted that he knew 
the Bible better than all priests combined. In a short time, 
a whole community, which counted twelve apostles in its midst, 
gathered around Storch. His disciples believed that the truth 
was given to him in holy revelations. On May 16, 1521, the 
community of Zwickau invited a new preacher, Nicolas Haus- 
mann of Schneeberg, a devoted friend of Luther’s, and thus 
Storch’s activities met with a stubborn opposition. He was 
■expelled from the city, and went to the city of Wittenberg, 
where the “Zwickau prophets” hoped to find support in Carl- 
stadt, a former co-worker of Luther. But they were compelled 
to flee to southern Germany where Storch dreamed of estab- 
lishing the kingdom of God on earth. A holy revelation, he 
said, made clear to him the true paths of social reformation. 
In 1522, Storch settled in Thuringia, where he became one of 
the initiators and leaders of the Feasant War. In collaboration 
with Muenzer, Pfeifer and others, he composed a programme 
of demands, which declared property to belong to all alike, 
since God had created all men equally bare and had given to 
them everything on the land, in &e water and under the sl^. 
All oflicers, lay and ecclesiastical alike, the programme said, 
must be removed from their offices, or killed. Every man 
could freely preach the law of God, as every one had a free will 
and was able to accept the good and reject the evil. Storch 
died in Munich in 1525. — Ed. 

15. Gyorgy Dozsa — Pleader of the peasant insurrection of 
the Sixteenth Century in Hungary. At that time, the struggle 
between the absolute power of the king and the feudal lords 
of Hungary still continued. After the death of King Matthias, 
who, supported by the people, had conducted a successful 
struggle against the feudal lords, the latter regained the upper 
hand under Uladislaus, and abolished all the reforms of King 
Matthias including the standing army. The country was suf- 
fering under the struggles of the feudal lords. In 1514, the 
pope declared a new crusade against the Mohammedans. Gyorgy 
Bozsa, who had become famous as a warrior in the fight against 
the Turks, was offered the post of commander. Within twenty 
days he gathered a people’s militia numbering 60,000 men. 
Dozsa was the head of military operations. He was accom- 
panied by two priests, who aroused the soldiers, peasants and 
city folks by their sermons. The feudal lords were loth to let 
their servants join the crusade, and, as harvest time was ap- 
proaching, they demanded their return. In reply, Dozsa and 
the priests appealed to the people to rebel. The peasants arose 
all over Hungary, and the war with the feudal barons began. 
The situation of the peasantry in Hungary of that time was 
less intolerable than it was in the other countries, but having 
a little more freedom in Hungary, the peasants felt more keenly 
the yoke of serfdom. Incessant wars with the Turks were 
ruining the country ; the population was being enormously de- 
pleted, and the peasants found themselves in a position to 
force upon the feudal lords a nrnnber of concessions. The 
peasants, however, being billed in the art of war; hoped for 
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full' liberation. ' The lo'vi^er clergy of the villages, hating the 
princes of the Church, joined the peasants. But they, along 
■with the city middle-class, which also joined the peasant 
movement, soon betrayed it. 

The leaders of the peasant uprising (1514) preached that 
the nobles were a criminal class which had enslaved the body 
and the soul of the peasant. They encouraged the destruction of 
the houses and the castles of the lords. Gyorgy Dozsa, who had 
taugh,t the peasants the use of arms, called them to rise all over 
the country. An army of feudal barons under John Zapolya 
moved against him. This army, aided by the city middle-class 
and the nobility, the former a]^es of the peasants, suppressed 
the movement cruelly. Gyorgy Dozsa offered long and stubborn 
resistance. He proclaim^ a republic declaring the power of 
the king and the privileged classes abolished. Notwithstanding 
the sympathy of the peasant masses throughout the country, 
Gyorgy Dozsa was defeated at Temesvar. His execution was 
a refined torture. He was placed on a red hot iron throne, his 
head was adorned with a red hot iron crown, and a red hot 
iron sceptre was forced into his hand. Dozsa’s only exclama- 
tion was : “ These hounds ! ” No less than 60,000 peasants were 
killed in this uprising. The lords in Diet assembled, decided to 
increase the burden of the peasantry and declared serfdom 
a perpetual institution. — Ed, 

16. The War of the Roses — (1455-1485). After the ter- 
mination of the Hundred Years' War between England and 
France (1339-1450) and after the English armies were com- 
pelled to evacuate Prance, a bloody war started between the 
two dynasties, Lancaster and York, which lasted over thirty 
years. The Lancaster dynasty, with a red rose as its emblem, 
represented the interests of the lai’ge feudal masters' in the 
Wales and in, the north where their lai'ge estates were located. 
The York dynasty, with a white rose as its emblem, depended 
on the commercial southeast, the city population, the peasants 
and the House of Commons. The stubborn feud between the 
two dynasties was to decide whether England would become 
an absolute monarchy in case of the victory of the York dynas- 
•ty, or whether it would be divided among the feudal masters 
with the victory of the Lancaster dynasty. 

As early as the Fourteenth Century, large land possessions 
concentrated in the hands of a few noble families. In the 
Fifteenth Century, the House of Lords counted only one-third 
of its old members. The survi-ving dynasties annexed the land 
of those families that had disappeared. When the Hundred 
Years’ War was over, the army was disbanded and the former 
soldiers taken into the service of the feudal masters. In the 
second half of the Fifteenth Century, the war between the two 
dynasties began. In the battle of Northampton (1460), York 
captured the king and compelled the House- of Lords to recog- 
nise him as the protector of the state and the heir to the throne. 
He was defeated by the army of the hostile dynasty, but his 
son Edward returned to London victorious (1461).- Edward’s 
armies dealt mercilessly with the nobility. In the Taunton 
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battle, forty-two knights and two lords were executed, while 
Warwick, one of Edward’s commanders, saw to it that little 
harm was done to the Commoners. 

The ascension to the throne of Edward IV, that is, the victory 
of the White Rose, marked the beginning of the period of ab- 
solutism. Edward IV did not raise the question of his election 
by the English Parliament. He expelled all feudal masters, 
even his closest friends who opposed his will (his fight against 
Warwick, “the maker of kings”). In his struggle against the 
feudal masters he used hired armies, thus making the feudal 
militia superfluous. He cruelly annihilated the adherents of 
the Lancaster dynasty. To make his victory secure, he re- 
fused to make new compulsory loans and to secure the aid 
of the peasantry he demanded of Parliament laws prohibit- 
ing the dispossession of peasants. Thus the War of the Roses 
strengthened absolutism in England. — Ed. 
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KARL MARX— FREDERICK ENGELS 


EEVOLUnON IN SPAIN 

EDITOR’S FOREWORD 

THIS volume contains the writings of Marx and Engels on 
revolutionary struggles in nineteenth-century Spain. 

In the summer of 1854 a rebellion broke out in the Spanish 
army. It developed swiftly into a revolution, which spread 
throughout the coimtry. This conflict occurred during a period 
of dark reaction on the continent. For the first time since the 
defeat of the revolutions of 1848, Europe beheld barricades and 
stormy demonstrations of the people — ^this time in the streets 
of Madrid and Barcelona. 

Marx and Engels watched the development of the Spanish 
situation intently. Realizing its importance, Marx — ^who was 
living in London at the time — did not confine himself to merely 
observing the events whidi were taking place, but made a 
detailed examination of the historical background of the Pen- 
insula since the sixteentii century. With great care, he studied 
the history of the popular revolts in the fii*st half of the 
nineteenth century. In a letter dated September 2, 1854, he 
informed Engels of his progress: 

My principal study now is Spain. So far, mainly from 
Spanish sources, I have been hard at work on the epoch from 
1808 to 1814 and from 1820 to 1823. Now I am going on to 
the period from 1834 to 1843. It is a pretty confused history. 
It is even harder to trace the causes of the developments. . . . 
The whole thing, when greatly condensed, should make ap- 
proximately six articles for the Tribune.* 

As a result of his research, Marx wrote nine artides. Eight 
of them were published in the New York Daily Tribune 
between September and December, 1854, under the title “ Revo- 
lutionary Spain.”t This series, which op^ the present volume, 
is a penetrating analysis of the peculiarities of modem SpanMi 
history. 

The first section deals wiGi the unique mode of decay of 
feudal society in the countries on the Peninsula. Here Marx 

*Marx and Engels, Gesamtausgabe (Collected Works), 
Dritte Abteilung, Band 2, p. 51 (1930). 

fThe ninth article, dealing with Spanish events during the 
year 1833, was not publidied. See Karl Marx, Chronik Seines 
Lebens (The Chronology of His Life), p, 148 (1934). 
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supplies an answer to one of the pxizzles of Spanish history. 
“ But liow are we to account for the singular phenomenon that 
... .in the very country, where of all the feudal states abso- 
lute monarchy first arose in its most luunitigated form, cen- 
tralization has never succeeded in taking root ?” Marx asks ; 
and his answer supplies one of the keys to the development of 
modem Spain. He then goes on to show how, during Napo- 
leon’s invasion (1808-1814), this very mcompleteness in the 
process of centralization — one of the sources and symptoms of 
Spain’s weakness — operated against the French invaders. 
Napoleon learned from bitter experience that if “the Spanish 
State was dead, Spanish society was full of life, and every 
part of it overflowing with powers of resistance that, more- 
over, “the centre of Spanish resistance was nowhere and 
everywhere.’’ 

Marx depicts the dual character of the great popular 
movement of 1808-1814. The ruling classes deserted ignomi- 
niously to the invaders, and Napoleon thought that Spam was 
at his feet. But when he had overthrown the old dynasty, 
and thereby weakened the chains that hampered the revolu- 
tionary movement of the masses, Napoleon suddenly found him- 
self face to face with the infuriated people, and saw his glorified 
army powerless against the peasant masses of the country. 

Invincible in the struggle against the foreign invaders, 
the Spanish people became the victim of internal treachery. 
Having no leadership of their own, the masses fell in behind 
the nobles, the prelates, the juntas of landlords and bour- 
geoisie, who were more afraid of the people than they were 
of the invading army. As Marx says, the Central jimta “ not 
satisfied with hanging as a deadweight on the Spanish revo- 
lution actually worked in the sense of the counter-revolu- 

tion, by re-establishing the ancient authorities, by forging 
anew the chains which had been broken, by stifling the revo- 
lutionary fire wherever it broke out, by themselves doing 
nothing and by preventing others from doing anything." 

Thus, in 1814, the people of Spain found themselves back 
in the old yoke. Furthermore, the newly-restored “order” 
was guarded by the Holy Alliance, which was stamping out 
every spark of the revolutionary movement in Europe. But the 
power of revolutionary resistance was so great that the Spanish 
people, unafraid of their own or of the foreign hangmen, raised 
the standard of revolt again in 1820. 

The initiative came from the army; however, as Marx 
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emphasizes, Riego’s military mutiny would have collapsed had 
it not been supported by revolutionary action of the masses. 
But again, international counter-revolution came to the rescue 
of the feudal-aristocratic clique. Spain was invaded by .an 
army of a hundred thousand French interventionists who, with 
the support of tsarist Russia, occupied Madrid and suppressed 
the revolution. As Marx observed in a letter to Engels ; “ For 
ten years, he [Chateubriand, the French Minister], to- 
gether with his friend Alexander [the Russian Tsar], left Spain 
in the biggest cesspool in which she had ever been.”* 

But reaction and intervention could only postpone the 
next revolutionary outbreak. In 1834 Spain once more be- 
came an arena of revolutionary conflict. This new stage of 
the struggle for freedom is dealt with in Marx’s brilliant arti- 
cle, “Espartero,” included in this volume. Marx mercilessly 
dissects Espartero, whose role was to ” pour oil on the troubled 
waters” of revolution and restrain the ma^es. Fearing the 
revolt of the people, Espartero capitulated to the extreme reac- 
tionaries, and in 1843 the dismal night of reaction descended 
upon Spain, this time for a whole decade. 

n 

THEN occurred the revolutionary eruption of 1854. Marx 
was reporting European events for the Tribune at this time, 
and he included articles and notes on the Spanish situation. 
His contributions, made during the summer and autumn of 
the year, were written on the heels of the events which they 
describe. 

Once more the army had given the signal for revolt ; but 
as soon as the first details became known in London, Marx 

wrote : “ little surprise ought to be felt, if a general 

movement should now arise in the Peninsula from a mere 
military rebellion. ...” A few days later Marx was able to 
report that the military rebellion had received the support 
of a popular uprising ; and that the masses, unlike their ac- 
tions in 1843, were proceeding more independently, the army 
playing a minor part in deciding the course of events. 

Yet the revolutionary movement of 1854 shared the same 
fate as its predecessors. “The barricades were scarcely re- 
moved at Madrid, at the request of Espartero,” Marx wrote. 


*Collected Works, op. cit., p. 62. 
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“before the counter-revolution was busy at work.” 

Marx and Engels attached great international signific- 
ance to the Spanish events of this year. To quote Engels ; 

Whatever may be the real character and the end of the 
Spanish rising, so much at least may be affirmed, that it bears 
to a future revolution the same relation as the Swiss and Ital- 
ian movements of 1847 to the revolution of 1848. There aie 
two grand facts in it : first, the military, the actual rulers of 
the continent since 1849, have got divided among themselves, 
and have given up their calling of preserving order Sec- 

ondly, we have had the spectacle of a successful barricade 
fight. Wherever barricades had been raised since June, 1848, 
they had hitherto proved of no avail. Barricades, the re- 
sistance of the population of a large town against the military, 
•seemed of no effect whatever. That prejudice has fallen. We 
have again seen victorious, unassailable barricades. The spell 
is broken. A new revolutionary era is rendered possible * 

Early in August, 1856, two leading articles by Marx, en- 
titled "The Revolution in Spain,” dealing with the new out- 
break, appeared in the Tribu'ne. They were a continuation of 
the series published in 1854 ; in them Marx disclosed the basic 
peculiarities of the Spanish revolution of the ’fifties and, at 
the same time, the basic causes of its defeat. 

A proletarian socialist revolution was, of course, out of 
the question in Spain. As Marx says, “The social question 
in the modem sense of the word [had] no foundation” in the 
country. Spain was faced with a bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion, in which the agrarian question was paramount. But 
the Spanish bourgeosie did not assume the leadership of the 
masses, who were extremely oppressed by the feudal grandees 
and princes of the Church ; it did not lead the lower classes 
in the struggle for a victorious bourgeoise-democratic revolu- 
tion. Neither in 1808-1814, nor in 1820-1823, when the work- 
ers were still an insignificant percentage of the urban popu- 
lation, did the bourgeoisie have the courage to do so. It grew 
no bolder in 1834-1843. And now — after the June, 1848 battle 
in Paris, after Madrid had witnessed the spectacle of armed 
workers stubbornly fighting the army, in spite of the capitula- 
tion of the bourgeois brigades — the big bourgeoisie was least 
disposed to commit its destinies to the vicissitudes of civil 
war. As before, the chain of treachery was repeated : Espar- 
tero betrayed the Cortes, the Cortes betrayed the leaders, the 


*“ That Bore of a War,” New Yprk Daily Tribune, August 
17, 1854. 
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leaders betrayed the bourgeoisie, and the bourgeoisie betrayed 
the people. 


ni 

THE present collection also includes articles by Engels 
dealing with the military history of Spain. His observations 
on “ The Spanish Army ” (which was a section of his survey, 
“The Armies of Europe,” published in instalments in Put- 
nam’s MagasAne during 1855) give a precise, if unsightly, pic- 
ture of the Spanish army at that time. Citing the famous 
remark of the Abbe de Pradt — ^“The Spaniards are a warlike 
but not a soldier-like people ” — Engels observes : “ They cer- 
tainly have, of all European nations, the greatest antipathy 
to military discipline. Nevertheless, it is possible that the 
nation, which for more than a hundred years was celebrated 
for its infantry, may yet again have an army of which it can 
be proud. But, to attain this end, not only the military sys- 
tem, but civil life, still more, requires to be reformed.” 

In his sketches, “Badajoz” and “Bidasoa”' — contributed 
to the New American Cyclopedia (1858)* — Engels recalls 
vivid episodes from the history of the Spanish war during 
1811-1813 ; in these sketches Engels displays his profound 
knowledge of the military art and of military history. The 
same keen understanding is shown in his three letters on the 
war in Spanish Morocco, written for the Tribune in 1860 and 
printed as “leaders.” 

In the last article in this volume, “The Bakuninists at 
Work,” Engels sums up the stubborn fight which Marx and 
he were waging against Bakunin’s Anarchism. Analyzing the 
causes of the defeat of the Spanish uprising in 1873, Engels 
shows in this concluding article, the fatality of Anarchist tactics, 
especially in a period of revolutionary warfare. These are 
tactics of sporadic, planless, extempore actions, flash-in-the-pan 
tactics, tactics of struggle against discipline and organization 
in the revolutionary ranks, against a centralized leadership, 
Engels shows what enormous damage the tactics and ideology 
of Anarchism did to the fight of the Spanish people for social 
and national emancipation. “The Bakuninists in Spain,” he 
says at the end of his masterly analysis, “have given us an 
imsiurpassable example of how not to make a revolution.” 


*The article on Bolivar, also published in this Cyclopedia^ 
was written by Marx. 
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IV 


<. MARX’ and Engels’ analysis of the Sps^h dtuation niade-* 
about toee-quarteis of a century ago, cannot be appUed 
mec^nically to modem Spain. But, in the light of interna- 
tional experience since that time, and the development ot 
Marxism-Leninism, these writings furnish invaluable data for 
an.'uMerstanding of present-day events. With an utterly, 
different international situation and great changes inside the- 
country, the Spanish people are again, as in the time of Marx 
and Engels, lighting to achieve democratic aims. 

In 1873, in his article on the Bakuninists, Engels wrote -. 

Spain is so backward a country industrially, that immedi- 
ate, complete emancipation of the working class is still entirely 
out of the question. Before it gets that far, Spain must pass- 
through various preliminary stages of development and clear, 
aw'ay quite a number of obstacles. The republic offered am 
opportunity to compress the course of these preliminary stages 
into the shortest possible period of time, and to rapidly elimin- 
ate these obstacles. But this opportunity could be made use 
of only through the active political intervention of the Spanish 
working class. ' 

The advice which Marx and Engels gave to the Spanish 
workers held good in subsequent stages of the revolutionary; 
conflict. Three decades later, in 190S, Lenin had good reason, 
to characterize Engels’ standpoint on questions of the Spanish- 
revolution as the model of what a proletarian leader’s stand— 
point should be at a moment of actual civil war. After quot- 
ing the above sentences from Engels, Lenin continued: 

. . . Above all, Engels emphasizes that the struggle for a- 
republic in Spain was not and could not by any means be a- 
struggle for a socialist revolution. . . . Nevertheless, Engels 
had a mighty high opinion of the very active part which the 
workers played in the struggle for the republic. Engels 
demanded from the leaders of the proletariat that they ^ould 
subordinate all their activity to the necessity of victory in the- 
struggle that had begun ; furthermore Engels himself as one 
of the leaders of the proletariat even went into the details of 
military organization . . . Engels put aggressive style of 
action and the centralization of the revolutionary forces before- 
everything.*^ 

Engels and Lenin might have written these words today ! 

The Spanish people are fighting to solve the issues of the- 

*V. I. Lenin, “ The Provisional Revolutionary Government,”, 
Collected Works, Volume VII, pp. 324, 327-8, Russian edition, 
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fdemocratic revolution not only against domestic mutineers but 
-also against fascist interventionists. The struggle for the 
completion of the democratic revolution is at the same time a 
battle against fascism ; and this affords the opportunity of 
un i ting the overwhelming majority of the people — ^workers, 
peasants, the urban petty-bourgeois, and even certain groups 
of the upper bourgeoisie, particularly among the formerly 
•oppressed nationalities such as the Basques and Catalans — ^in 
the anti-fascist People’s Front. The Spanish masses are fight- 
ing heroically against the fascist invaders who are attempting 
to enslave their country. They are continuing the glorious 
tradition of the Spanish people, who have defended their 
national independence and fought for democratic liberation. 

The soldiers of Republican Spain — ^struggling against the 
fascist mercenaries of General Franco and his German and 
Italian overlords — are one of the vanguards of humanity, fight- 
ing for the peace and freedom of all peoples. That is why the 
sympathy and support of millions of people throughout the 
world is on their side. This was clearly and directly expressed 
in the message of Joseph Stalin to Jose Diaz, secretary of the 
Commimist Party of Spain — a message which voices the 
thoughts and feelings of millions of working people through- 
out the world ; 

The emancipation of Spain from the yoke of the fascist 
reactionaries is not the private affair of the Spaniards, but 
the common cause of all advanced and progressive manMnd. 

The staunchest supporter of the Spanish people is the Soviet 
Union. The international labour movement and all other 
•democratic forces throughout the world are giving material 
.and moral support to the people’s government and the masses 
•of Spain in the struggle to maintain their democratic republic. 
'Thousands of sincere democrats from many lands have organ- 
ized volunteer battalions and fought side by side with the 
Spanish Loyalists against a common enemy. The glorious 
record of the International Brigade has become part of that 
tradition of international solidarity which marked such events 
as the American war for independence and similar struggles 
for democratic liberation in world history. 

The contributions to this volume, ydth the exception of 
the last article, were originally printed in American publica- 
tions. “The Bakuninists at Work’’ is translated from the 
I German. A biographical index is appended. 
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KARL MARX 


Pabt One 

REVOLUTIONARY SPAIN 

1 

THE revolution in Spain has now so far taken on the appear- 
ance of a permanent condition that, as our correspondent at 
London has informed us, the wealthy and conservative classes 
have begun to emigrate and to sedr security in France. This 
is not surprising ; Spain has never adopted the modem French 
fashion, so generally in vogue in 1848, of beginning and accom. 
plishing a revolution in three days. Her efforts in that line 
are complex and more prolonged. Three years seems to be 
the shortest limit to which she restricts herself, while her revo- 
lutionary cycle sometimes expands to nine. Thus her first 
revolution in the present century extmded from 1808 to 1814 ; 
the second from 1820 to 1823 ; and the third from 1834 to 1843. 
How long the present one will continue, or in what it will 
result, it is impossible for the keenest politician to foretell; 
but it is not much to say that there is no other part of Europe, 
not even Turkey and the Russian war, whidi offers so pro- 
found an interest to the thoughtful observer, as does Spain 
at this instant. 

Insurrectionary risings are as old in Spain as that sway 
of court favourites against which they are usually directed. 
Thus at the end of the fourteenth century the aristocracy re- 
volted against King Juan H, and his favourite, Don Alvaro 
de Luna. In the fifteenth century still more serious commo- 
tions took place against King Henry IV and the head of his 
camarilla, Don Juan de Pacheco, Marquis de Villena. In the 
seventeenth century the people at Lisbon tore to pieces Vas- 
concellos, the Sartorius of the Spanish Viceroy in Portugal, as 
they did at Saragosa with Santa Coloma, the favourite of 
Philip IV. At the end of the same century, under the reign 
of Carlos II, the people of Madrid rose against the Queen’s 
- camaiiUa, composed of the Countess de Barlepsch and the 
Counts Oropesa and Melgar, who had imposed on all provisions 
entering the capital an oppressive duty, which they shared 
among themselves. The people marched to the roy^ palace, 
forced the King to appear on the balcony, and himsdf to 
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denounce the Queen’s camarilla. They then marched to th^ 
palaces of the Counts Oropraa and Melgar, pltmdered them, 
destroyed them by fire, and tried to lay hold of their owners, 
who, however, had the good luck to escape, at the cost of 
perpetual exile. The event which occasioned the insurrec- 
tionary rising in the fifteenth century was . the treacherous- 
treaty which the favourite of Henry IV, the Marquis de Villena, 
had concluded with the King of France, according to which 
Cathlonia was to be surrendered to Louis XI. Three centuries 
later, the treaty of Fontainebleau, concluded on October 27; 
1807, by which the favourite of Carlos IV and the minion of 
his Queen, Don Manuel Godoy, the Prince of Peace, contracted 
with Bonaparte for the partition of Portugal and the entrance 
of the French armies into Spain, caused a popular insurrection 
at Madrid against Godoy, the abdication of Carlos IV, the;* 
assumption of the throne by Ferdinand VII, his son, the 
entrance of the French army into Spain, and the following 
war of independence. Thus the Spanish war of independence 
commenced With a popular insurrection against the camaiiUa, 
then personified in Don Manuel Godoy, just as the civil war 
of the fifteenth century commenced with the rising against thfr 
Camarilla, tlien personified in the Marquis de Villena. So, too>. 
the revolution of 1854, commenced with the rising against thq 
camarilla, personified in the Count San, Luis. , ’ ...i 

. Notwithstanding these ever-recurring insurrections, there 
has been in Spain, up to the present century, no serious revo- 
lution, except the war of the Holy League in the times of 
Carlos 1, or Charles V, as the Germans call him. The imme-, 
diate pretext, as usual, was then furnished by the clique who,; 
under the auspices of Cardinal Adrian, the Viceroy, himself 
a - Fleming, exasperated the Castilians by their rapacious 
insolence, by selling the public oflices to the highest hidderv 
and by open traffic in law-suits. The opposition ag^st the 
Flemish camarilla was only at the surface of the movement 
At its bottom was the defence of the liberties of medieval 
Spain against the encroachments of modern absolutism. - . 

The material basis of the Spanish monarchy having been 
laid by the union of Aragon, Castile and Granada, under 
Ferdinand 'the Catholic, and Isabella I, Charles I attempted to 
transform that still feudal monarchy mto an absolute ohe. 
Simultaneously he attacked the two pillars of Spanish liber1y> 
the Cortes and the Ayuntamientos — ^the former a modification 
of the ancient Gothic concilia, and the latter transmitted almost 
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HW&out interruption from the 'Homan times, the Ayuntamientos 
habiting the mixture of the hereditary and elective character 
proper to the Homan municipalities. As to municipal self- 

g )Verhment, .'the towns of Italy, of Provence, Northern Gaul, 
r6at Britain, and part of Germany, offer a fair similitude 
to 'the then estate of the Spanish towns ; but neither the French 
States General, nor the -British Parliaments of .the Middle Ages, 
Sife'to be compared with the Spanish Cortes. There were cir- 
kmstahces in the formation of the Spanish kingdom peculiarly 
favourable to the limitation of royal power. On the one sidei 
sniall parts of the Peninsula were recovered at a time, and^ 
formed into separate kingdoms, during the long struggles with 
the Arabs. Popular laws and customs were engendered in 
Ih^e struggles. The successive conquests, being principally 
effected by the nobles, fendered their power excessive, while 
they diminished the royal power. On the other hand, 
the inland towns and cities rose to great consequence, 
from the necessity people found themselves under of 
residing together in places of strength, as a secu- 
rity against the continual irruptions of the Moors; while 
the peninsular formation of the country, and constant inter- 
course with Provence and Italy, created first-rate commercial 
dild' maritime cities on the coast. As early as the fourteenth 
CeVitury, the cities formed the most powerful part in the Cortes, 
IVhfch were composed of their representatives, with those of 
the clergy and the nobility. It is also worthy of remark, that 
the slow i-ecovery from Moorish dominion through an obstinate 
struggle of almost eight hundred years, gave the Peninsula, 
when wholly emancipated, a character altogefiier different 
frdm that of contemporaneous Europe, Spain finding itself, at 
the 'epoch of European resurrection, with the manners of the 
Goths and the Vandals in the North, and with those of the 
Arabs in the South. 

Charles I having returned from Germany, where the 
imperial dignity had been bestowed upon him, the Cortes 
assembled at Valladolid, in order to receive his oath to the 
aiicient laws and to invest him with the cro^vn. Charles, 
dedining to appear, sent commissioners who, he pretended, 
were to receive the oath of allegiance on the part of the Cortes. 
The Cortes refused to admit these commissioners to their 
presence, notifying the monarch that, if he did not appear and 
swear to the Jaws of the country, he shotild never be acknow- 
ledged as King of Spain. Charles thereupon yielded ; he 
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appeared before tbe Cortes and took the oath— as historians 
say, with a very bad grace. Cortes on this occa^on told 
him ; ** You must know, Senor, that the King is but the paid 
servant of the nation.” Such was the beginning of the hos- 
tilities between Charles I and the towns. In consequence of 
his intrigues, numerous insurrections broke out in Castile, the 
Holy League of Avila was formed, and the tmited towns con- 
voked the assembly of the Cortes at Tordesillas, whence, on 
October 20, 1520, a “protest against the abuses ” was addressed 
to the King, in return for which he deprived all the D^uties 
assembled at the Tordesillas of their personal rights. Thus 
civil war had become inevitable; the commoners appealed to 
arms ; their soldiers under the command of Padilla seized the 
fortress of Torre liobaton, but w^e ultimately defeated by 
superior forces at the battle of ViUalar on April 23, 1521. The 
heads of the principal “conspirators” rolled on the scaffold, 
and the ancient liberties of Spain disappeared. 

Several circumstances conspired in favour of the rising 
power of absolutism. The want of union between the dif- 
ferent provinces deprived Iheir efforts of the necessary, 
strength ; but it was, above all, the bitter antagonism between 
the classes of the nobles and the citizens of the towns which 
Charles employed for the degradation of both. We have 
already mentioned that since the fourteenth century the 
influence of the towns was prominent in the Cortes, and since 
Ferdinand the Catholic, the Holy Brotherhood (Santa Herman- 
dad), had proved a powerful instrument in the hands of the 
towns against the Castilian nobles, who accused them of 
encroachments on their ancient privileges and jurisdiction, 
The nobility, therefore, were eager to assist Carlos I in his 
project of suppressing the Holy League. Having crushed their 
armed resistance, Carlos occupied himself with the reduction 
of the municipal privileges of the towns, which, rapidly declin- 
ing in population, wealth and importance, soon lost their 
influence in the Cortes. Carlos now turned round upon the 
nobles, who had assisted him in putting down the liberties 
of the towns, but who themselves retained a considerable poli- 
tical importance. Mutiny in his army for want of pay obliged 
him, in 1539, to assemble the Cortes, in order to obtain a 
grant of money. Indignant at the misapplication of former 
subsidies to operations foreign to the interests of Spain, tiie 
Cortes refused all supplies. Carlos dismissed them in a rage^; 
and, the nobles having insisted on a privilege of exemption from 
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taxes, he declared that those who claimed such a right could 
have no claim to appear in the Cortes, and consequently 
excluded them from that assembly. This was the deathblow 
of the Cortes, and their meetings were henceforth reduced to 
the performance of a mere court ceremony. The third ele- 
ment in the ancient Constitution of the Cortes, viz.: the clergy, 
enlisted since Ferdinand the Catholic under the banner of the 
Inquisition, had long ceased to identify its interests with those 
of feudal Spain. On the contrary, by the Inquisition, the 
Church was transformed into the most formidable tool of 
absolutism. 

If after the reign of Carlos I the decline of Spain, both in 
a political and social aspect, exhibited all those symptoms of 
inglorious and protracted putrefaction so repulsive in the 
worst times of the Turkish Empire, under the Emperor at least 
the ancient liberties were buried in a magnificent tomb. This 
was the time when Vasco Nunez de Balboa planted the banner 
of Castile upon the shores of Darien, Cortez in Mexico, and 
Pizarro in Peru ; when Spanish infiuence reigned supreme in 
Europe, and the Southern imagination of the Iberians was 
bewildered with visions of Eldorados, chivalrous adventures, 
and universal monarchy. Then Spanish liberty disappeared 
under the clash of arms, showers of gold, and the tendble- 
illuminations of the mto-da-fe. 

But how ai’O we to account for the singular phenomenon 
that, after almost three centuries of a Hapsburg dynasty, 
followed by a Bourbon dynasty — either of them quite sufilcient 
to crush a people — ^the municipal liberties of Spain more or 
less survive ? that in the very coimtry, where of all the feudal 
states absolute monarchy first arose in its most munitigated 
form, centralization has never succeeded in taking root ? The- 
answer is not diiiicult. It was in the sixteenth century that 
were formed the great monarchies which established them- 
selves everywhere on the downfall of the confiicting feudal 
classes — ^the aristocracy and the towns. But in the other 
great States of Europe absolute monarchy presents itself as 
a civilizing centre, as the initiator of social unify. There it 
was the laboratory, in which the various elements of society 
were so mixed and worked, as to allow the towns t9 change 
the local independence and sovereignty of the Middle Ages. 
for the general rule of the middle classes, and the common- 
sway of civil society. In Spain, on the contrary, while the- 
aristocracy sunk into degradation %vithout losing their worst. 
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!privii?ge, the towns Jost their medieval power without gaining 
iWodem importance. ' • • 

' •' Since the' establishment of absolute monarchy th^ have 
■vegetated in a state of continuous decay. We have not Kere 
ito state the circumstances,' political or economical, which des- 
.troyed Spanish commerce, industry, navigation and agricul- 
tuife. For the present purpose it is sufficient to simply recall 
the fact. As the commercial and industrial life of the towns 
declined, infernal exchanges became rare, the mingling of 
.the inhabitants of different provinces less frequent, the means 
.of communication neglected, and the great roads gradually 
tdese!d:ed. Thus the local life of Spain, the independence of 
ite provinces and communes, the diversified' state of society 
•originally based' on the physical configuration of the cotmtry, 
and historically developed by the detached manneif in which'the 
several provinces emancipated themselves from the Moorish 
rule, and formed little independent commonwealths — ^wajs now 
Anally strengthened and' confirmed by the economical revolu- 
tion which dried up the sources of national activity, 'And 
vfiiile the absolute monarchy found in Spain material In its 
very nature repulsive to centralization, it did all in its power 
ta prevent the grovrth of common interests arising out of a 
national division of labour and the multiplicity of intemhl 
•exchanges — ^the very basis on which alone a uniform system 
of administration and the rule of general laws can be created, 
'Thus the absolute monarchy in Spain, bearing but a 
•superficial resemblance to the absolute monarchies of Europe 
lin general, is rather to be ranged in a class with Asiatic fonns 
of government. Spain, like Turkey, remained an agglomera- 
tion of mismanaged republics ■wdth a nominal sovereign at thdr 
'head. Despotism changed character in the different provinces 
with the arbitrary interpretation of the general laws by the 
viceroys and governors ; but despotic as was the government it 
<did not prevent the provinces from subsisting with different 
laws and customs, different coins, military banners of different 
.colours, and with their respective systems of taxation. The 
oriental despotism attacks municipal self-government only 
when opposed to its direct interests, but is very glad to allow 
those institutions to continue so long as they take off its 
■shoiildei's the duty of doing something and spare it the trouble 
• of regular administration. 

- Thus it. happened that Napoleon, who, like all his con- 
temporaries, considered Spain as an inanimate corpse, was 



fatally surprised at the discovery that when the Spanish State 
was dead, Spani^ society was full of life, and every part of 
it 'ovOTflowing with powers of resistance. By the treaty of 
Tontainebleau he had got his troops to Madrid ; by alluring 
the royal family into an interview at Bayonne he had forced 
Carlos IV to retract his abdication, and then to make over to 
to him his dominions ; and he had intimidated Ferdinand Vn 
into a similar declaration. Carlos IV, his Queen and the 
Prince of Peace conveyed to Compiegne, Ferdinand VII and 
his brothers imprisoned in the castle of Valencay, Bonaparte 
conferred the throne of Spain on his brother Joseph, assembled 
a Spanish junta at Bayonne, and provided them with one of 
bis ready-made constitutions. Seeing nothing alive in the 
Spanish monarchy except the miserable dynasty which he had 
safely locked up, he felt quite sure of this confiscation of Spain. 
But, only a few days after his coup de main, he received the 
hews of an insurrection at Madrid. Murat, it is true, quelled 
that tumult by killing about 1,000 people ; but when this mas- 
sacre became known, an insurrection broke out in Asturias, 
and soon afterward embraced the whole monarchy. It is to be 
remarked that this first spontaneous rising originated with 
the people, while the “better” classes had quietly submitted 
to the foreign yoke. 

Thus it is that Spain was prepared for her more recent 
revolutionary career, and launched into the struggles which 
have marked her development in the present century. The 
facts and influences we have thus succinctly detailed stiU act 
in forming her destinies and directing the impulses of her 
people. We have presented them as necessary not only to an 
appreciation of the present crisis, but of all she has done and 
suffered since the Napoleonic usurpation — a period now of 
nearly fifty years — not without tragic episodes and heroic 
efforts, — ^indeed, one of the most touching and instructive chap- 
ters in all modem history.* 

New York Daily Tribune, September 9, 1854. 


*When this article appeared in the Tribune, the editors 
added the following sentence — ^it was not written by Marx : 
“ Let us hope that the additions now being made to 
their annals by the Spanish people may prove neither tm- 
wbrthy nor fruitless of good to themselves and to the world.” 
(C/. Letter of Marx to Engels, November 10, 1854. Gesamtaus- 
gabc, Drittb, Abteilung, Band 2, pp. 63-65. )-^Ed. 



WE have already laid before our readers a survey of the 
earlier revolutionaiy history of Spain, as a means of under- 
standing and appreciating the developments which that nation 
is now offering to the observation of the world. Still more 
interesting, and perhaps equally valuable as a source of present 
instruction, is the great national movement that attended the 
expulsion of the Bonapartes, and restored the Spanish Crown 
to the family in whose possession it yet remains. But to 
li^tly estimate that movement, with its heroic episodes and 
memorable exhibition of vitality in a people supposed to be 
moribund, we must go back to the beghming of the Napoleonic 
assault on the nation. The eflScient cause of the whole was 
perhaps first stated in the treaty of Tilsit, which was con- 
duded on July 7, 1807, and is said to have received its comr 
plement through a secret convention, signed by Prince Kourakin 
and Talleyrand. It was published in the Madrid Gaceta on 
August 25, 1812, containing, among other things, the following 
stipulations : 

Art. I. Russia is to take possession of European Turkey, 
and to extend her possessions in Asia as far as she may think 
it convenient. 

Art. II. The Bourborn dsmasty in Spain and the house of 
Braganza in Portugal will cease to reign. Princes of the 
Bonaparte family will succeed to both of these crowns. 

Supposing this treaty to be authentic, and its authenticity 
is scarcely disputed, even in the recently published memoirs of 
King Joseph Bonaparte, it formed the true reason for the 
French invasion of Spain in 1808, while the Spanish commo- 
tions of that time would seem to be linked by secret threads 
with the destinies of Turkey. 

When, consequent upon the Madrid massacre and the 
transactions at Bayonne, simultaneous insurrections broke out 
in the Asturias, Galicia, Andaluaa and Valencia, and a French 
army occupied Madrid, the four northern fortresses of Pam- 
plona, San Sebastian, Figueras and Barcelona had been seized 
by Bonaparte under false pretences ; part of the Spanish army 
had been removed to the island of Funen, destined for an 
attack upon Sweden; lastly, all the constituted authorities, 
military, ecclesiastic, judicial and administrative, as well as 
the aristocracy, exhorted the people to submit to the foreign 
intruder. But there was one drcumstance to compensate for- 
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all the difiSculties of the situation. Thanks to Napoleon, the 
country was rid of its King, its royal family, and its Govern- 
ment. Thus the shackles were broken which mi^t else have 
prevented the Spanish people from displaying their native 
energjps. How little they were able to resist the French under 
the pnmmaT^d of their Kings and under ordinary circumstances, 
had been proved by the disgraceful campaigns of 1794 and 
1795. 

Napoleon had summoned the most distingui^ed persons 
in Spain to meet him at Bayonne, and to receive from his 
hnnrtg a King and a Constitution. With very few exceptions, 
they appeared there. On June 7, 1808, King Joseph received 
at Bayonne a deputation of the grandees of Spain, in whose 
name the Duke of Infantado, Ferdinand VIFs most intimate 
friend, addressed him as follows : 

Sire, the grandees of Spain have at all times been cele- 
brated for their loyalty to their Sovereign, and in them your 
Majesty will now find the same fidelity and adhesion. 

The royal Council of Castile assured poor Joseph that “ he 
was the principal branch of a family destined by Heaven to 
reign.” Not less abject was the congratulation of the Duke 
del Parque, at the head of a deputation representing the army. 
On the following day the same persons published a proclama- 
tion,^ enjoining general submission to the Bonaparte dynasty. 
On July 7, 1808, the new Constitution was signed by 91 
Spaniards of the highest distinction ; among them Dukes, 
Counts and Marquises, as well as several heads of the religious 
orders. During the discussions on that Constitution, all they 
found cause to remonstrate against was the repeal of their 
old privileges and exemptions. The first Ministry and the 
first royal household of Joseph were the same persons who 
had formed the Ministry and the royal household of Ferdinand 
VII. Some of the upper classes considered Napoleon as the 
providential regenerator of Spain; others as the only bulwark 
against revolution ; none believing in the chances of national 
resistance. 

Thus from the very beginning of the Spanish war of inde- 
pendence the high nobility and the old Administration lost all 
hold upon the middle classes and upon the people, because 
of their having deserted them at the commencement of the 
struggle. On the one side stood the Afrancesados (the Fren- 
chified), and on the other the nation. At Valladolid, Cartagena, 
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Grtanada, Jaien, San Lucar, Carolina, Ciudad Rodrigo, 'Cadiz 
and Valencia, the most prominenat members of the old Admin-^ 
istration — ^governors, generals, and other marked- personage^ 
presumed to be French agents and obstacles. to, the national 
movement — ^fell victims to the infuriated people. Everywhere 
the existing authorities were displaced. Some months , previous 
td the rising, on March 19, 1808, the popular commotions that 
had taken place at Madrid intended to remove from their posts 
El Choricero (the sausage-maker, a nickname of Godoy) and 
his obnoxious satellites. This object was now gained on. '3 
national scale, and with it the internal revolution was accom- 
plished so far as contemplated by the masses, and as -not con- 
nected with resistance to the foreign intruder. On the whole, 
the movement appeared to be directed rather against- revolu- 
tion than for it. National by proclaiming the independence :of 
Spain from France, it was at the same time dynastic by oppos- 
ing the “ beloved ” Ferdinand VTI to Joseph Bonaparte j reac- 
tionary by opposing the old institutions, customs, and laws to 
the rational innovations of Napoleon ; superstitious and f anati- 
-cal by opposing “ holy religion,” against what was called French 
Atheism, or the destruction of the special privileges of the 
Roman Church. The priests, terrified by the fate that had 
fallen upon their brethren in France, fostered the popular 
passions in the interest of self-preservation. “The patriotic 
fife,” says Southey, “ flamed higher for this holy oil of super- 
stition,” 

All the wars of independence waged against France' bear 
in common the stamp of regeneration, mixed up with reaction ; 
but nowhere to such a degree as in Spain. The King appeared 
in the imagination of the people in the light of a rom^tic 
prince, forcibly abused and locked up by a giant robber. The 
most fascinating and popular epochs of their past were en- 
circled -with the holy and miraculous traditions of the war of 
the cross against the crescent ; and a great portion of the 
lower classes were accustomed to wear the livery of mendicants, 
and live upon the sanctified patrimony of the Church. A 
Spanish author, Don Jose Clemente Camicero, published in the 
years 1814 and ’16, the following series of works : Napoleon, 
the True Don Quixote of Europe ; Principal Events of the 
Glorious Revolution of Spain; The Inquisition Rightly Re- 
established; it is sufficient to note the titles of these books to 
understand this one aspect of the Spanish revolution which 
we meet -with in the several manifestoes of the provincial 
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juntas, all of them proclaiming the Kng, their holy religionr 
and the .country, and some even telling the people that “ their 
hopes of a better world were at stake, and in very imminent 
danger." 

However, if the peasantry, the inhabitants of small inland 
cities, and the numerous army of the mendicants, frocked and 
unfrocked, all of them deeply imbued with religious and poli- 
tical prejudices, formed the great majority of the national 
party, it Contained on the other hand an active and influential 
minority which considered the popular rising against the 
French invasion as the ^gnal given for the political and social 
regeneration of Spain. This minority was composed of the 
inhabitants of the seaports, commercial towns, and part of. the 
provincial capitals, where, under the reign of Charles V, the 
material conditions of modem society had developed them- 
selves to a certain degree. They were strengthened by the 
more cultivated portion of the upper and middle classes, 
authors, physicians, lawyers, and even priests, for whom the 
Pyrenees Had formed no sufficient barrier against the invasion 
of the philosophy of the eighteenth century. As a true mani- 
festo of this faction may be considered the famous memoran- 
dum of Jovellanos on the improvements of agriculture and 
agrarian law, published in 1795, and drawn up by order of 
the royal Council of Castile. There was, finally, the youth of 
the middle classes, such as the students of the University, who- 
had eagerly adopted the aspirations and principles of the 
French Revolution, and who, for a moment, even expected 
to see their country regenerated by the assistance of France. 

So long as the common defence of the country alone was 
concerned, the two great elements composing the national 
party remained in perfect union. Their antagonism did not 
appear till they met together in the Cortes, on the battleground 
of a new Constitution there to be drawn up. The revolution- 
ary minority, in order to foment the patriotic spirit of the 
people, had not hesitated themselves to appeal to the national 
prejudices of the old popular faith. Favourable to the imme- 
diate objects of national resistance, as these tactics might have 
appeared, they could not fail to prove fatal to this minority 
when the time had arrived for the conservative interests of the 
old society to intrench themselves behind these very prejudices 
and popular passions, with a view of defending themselves 
against the proper and ulterior plans of the revolutionists. 
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When Ferdinand left Madrid upon the summons of Bona- 
parte, he had established a Supreme junta of Government 
under the Presidency of the Infante Don Antonio. But in 
May this junta had already disappeared. There existed then 
no central Government, and the insurgent towns formed juntas 
of their own, presided over by those of the provincial capitals. 
These provincial juntas constituted, as it were, so many inde- 
pendent Governments, each of which set on foot an army of 
its own. The junta of Representatives at Oviedo declared 
that the entire sovereignty had developed into their hands, 
proclaimed war against Bonaparte, and sent deputies to Eng- 
land to conclude an armistice. The same was done afterward 
by the junta of Seville. It is a curious fact that by the mere 
force of circumstances these exalted Catholics were driven to 
an alliance with England, a power which the Spaniards were 
accustomed to look upon as the incarnation of the most damn- 
able heresy, and little better than the Grand Turk himself. 
Attacked by French Atheism, they were thrown into the arms 
of British Protestantism. No wonder that Ferdinand VII, on 
his return to Spain, declared, in a decree re-establishing the 
Holy Inquisition, that one of the causes “ that had altered the 
purity of religion in Spain was the sojourn of foreign troops 
of different sects, all of them equally infected with hatred 
against the holy Roman Church.” 

The provincial juntas which had so suddenly sprung into 
life, altogether independent of each other, conceded a certain, 
but very slight and undefined degree of ascendancy to the 
supreme junta of Seville, that city being regarded as the capital 
of Spain while Madrid was in the hands of the foreigner. Thus 
a very anarchical kind of federal Government was established, 
which the shock of opposite interests, local jealousies, and rival 
influences made a rather bad instrument for bringing unity into 
the military command, and to combine the operations of a 
campaign. 

The addresses to the people issued by these several juntas, 
while displaying all the heroic vigour of a people suddenly 
awakened from a long lethargy and aroused by an electric shock 
into a feverish state of activity, are not free from that pomp- 
ous exaggeration, that style of mingled buffoonery and bom- 
bast, and that redundant grandiloquence which caused Sis- 
mondi to put upon Spanish literature the epithet of Oriental. 
They exhibit no less the childish vanity of the Spanish char- 
acter, the members of the juntas for instance assuming the 
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title of Highness and loading themselves with gaudy uniforms. 

There are two circumstances connected with these juntas 
— ^the one showing the low standard of the people at the time 
of their rising, while the other was detrimental to the pro- 
gress of the revolution. The juntas were named by general 
sufErage; but “the very zeal of the lower classes, displayed 
itself in obedience.” They generally elected only their na- 
tural superiors, the provincial nobility and gentry backed by 
clergymen and very few notabilities of the middle class. So 
conscious were the people of their own weakness that they 
limited their initiative to forcing the higher classes into resist- 
ance against the invader, without pretending to share in the 
direction of that resistance. At Seville, for instance, “the 
first thought of the people was that the parochial clergy and 
the heads of the Convents should assemble, to choose the mem- 
bers of the junta.” Thus the juntas were filled with persons 
chosen on account of their previous station, and very far from 
being revolutionary leaders. On the other hand, the people 
when appointing these authorities did not think either of limit- 
ing their power or of fixing a term to their duration. The 
juntas, of course, thought only of extending the one and of 
perpetuating the other. Thus these first creations of the popu- 
lar impulse at the commencement of the revolution remained 
during its whole course as so many dykes against the revolu- 
tionary current when threatening to overflow. 

On July 20, 1808, when Joseph Bonaparte entered Madrid, 
14,000 French, under Generals Dupont and Vidal, were forced 
by Castanos to lay down their arms at Bailen, and Joseph a 
few days afterwards had to retire from Madrid to Burgos. There 
were two events besides which greatly encouraged the Spa- 
niards ; the one being the expulsion of Lefebvre from Saragossa 
by General Palafox, and the other the arrival of the aimy of 
the Marquis de la Romana, at Coruna, with 7,000 men, who 
had embarked from the island of Funen in spite of the French, 
in order to come to the assistance of their country. 

It was after the battle of Bailen that the revolution came 
to a head, and that part of the high nobility who had accepted 
the Bonaparte dynasty or wisely kept back, came forward to 
join the popular cause — an advantage to that cause of a very 
doubtful character. 

New York Daily Tribune, September 25, 1854. 
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THE division of power among the provincial juntas had. 
saved Spain from the first shodc of the French invasion under- 
Napoleon, not only by multiplying the resources of the country^ 
•but also by putting the invader at a loss, for a mark whereat 
to strike ; the French being quite amazed at the discovery 
that the centre of Spanish rerfstance was nowhere and everyr 
where. Nevertheless, shortly after the capitulation of Bailen 
and the evacuation of Madrid by Joseph, the necessity of estab- 
lishing some kind of central Gtovernment became generally felt. 
After the first successes, the dissensions between the provincial 
juntas had grown so violent that Seville, for instance, was- 
barely prevented by General Castanos from marching against 
Granada. The French army which, with the exception of the 
forces under Marshal Bessieres, had withdrawn to the line .of 
the Ebro in the greatest confusion, so that, if vigorously haras- 
sed, it would then have easily been dispersed, or at least com- 
pelled to repass the frontier, was thus allowed to recover and 
to take up a strong position. But it was, above all, thjfe bloody 
suppression of the Bilbao insurrection by General Merlin, 
which evoked a national cry against the jealousies of the- 
juntas and the easy laissez-faire of the commanders. The 
urgency of combining military movements ; the certainty that 
Napoleon would soon reappear at the head of a victorious 
army, collected from the banlcs of the Niemen, the Oder, and 
the shores of the Baltic ; the want of a general authority for 
concluding treaties of alliance -with Great Britain or other 
foreign powers, and for keeping up the connection with, and re- 
ceiving tribute from Spanish America ; the existence at Burgos 
.of a French central power, and the necessity of setting up 
altar against altar, — all these circumstances conspired to force 
the Seville junta to resign, however reluctantly, its ill-defined 
and rather nominal supremacy, and to propose to the several 
provincial juntas to select each from its own body two Depu- 
ties the assembling of whom was to constitute a Central junta, 
while the provincial juntas were to remain invested with the 
internal management of their respective districts, “ but under 
due subordination to the General . Government.” Thus the 
Central junta, composed of 35 deputies from provincial junt^ 
(34 for the Spanish juntas, and one for the Canary Islands), 
met at Aranjuez on Deceember 26, 1808, just one day before 
the potentates of Russia and Germany prostrated themselves 
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before Napoleon at Erfurt. 

Under revolutionary, still more than under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the destinies of armies reflect the true nature of 
the civil government. The Central junta, charged with the 
expulsion of the invaders from the Spanish soil, was driven 
by the success of the hostile arms from Madrid to Seville, and 
from Seville to Cadiz, there to expire ignominiously. Its reign 
was marked by a disgraceful succession of defeats, by the anni- 
hilation of tils Spanish armies, and lastly by the dissolution 
of regular warfare into guerilla exploits. As Urquijo, a Spanish 
nobleman, said to Cuesta, the Captain-General of Castile, on 
April 3, 1808: 

Our Spain is a Gothic ediflce, composed of heterogeneous 
morsels, with as many forces, privileges, legislations, and cus- 
toms, as there are provinces. There exists in her nothing of 
what they call public spirit in Europe. These reasons will pre- 
vent the establishment of any central power of so solid a 
structure as to be able to unite our national forces. 

If, then, the actual state of Spain at the epodi of the 
French invasion, threw the greatest possible difflculties in the 
way of creating a revolutionary centre, the very composition 
of the Central junta incapacitated it from proving a match for 
the terrible crsis in which the country found itself placed. 
Being too numerous and too fortuitously mixed for an execu- 
tive government, they were too few to pretend to the autho- 
rity of National Convention. The mere fact of their power 
having been delegated from the provincial juntas renderedi 
them unfit for overcoming the ambitious propensities, the ill 
wiU, and the capricious egotism of those bodies. These juntas 
— ^the members of which, as we have shown in a former article, 
were elected on the whole in consideration of the situation they 
occupied in the old society, rather than of their capacity tu 
inaugurate a new one^ — sent in their turn to the “Central”" 
Spanish grandees, prelates, titularies of Castile, ancient Minis- 
ters, high civil and military officials, instead of revolutionary 
upstarts. At the outset the Spanish revolution failed by its en- 
deavour to remain legitimate and respectable. 

■ The two most marked members of the Central junta, under 
whose banners its two great parties ranged themselves, were 
Floridablanca and Jovellanos, both of them martyr’s of Godoy’s 
persecution, former Ministers, valetudinarians, and grown old 
in the regular and pedantic habits of the procrastinating Spa- 
nish regime, the solemn and circumstantial slowness of which 
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had become proverbial even at the time of Bacon,- who once 
exclaimed, “May death reach me from Spain:, it will then 
arrive at a late hour !” 

Floridablanca and Jovellanos represented an antagonism, 
but an antagonism belonging to that part of the eighteenth 
century which preceded the era of the French Revolution ; the 
former a plebian bureaucrat, the latter an aristocratic philan- 
thropist ; Floridablanca a partisan and a practiser of the en- 
lightened despotism represented by Pombal, Frederick II and 
Joseph II ; Jovellanos, a “ friend of the people,” hoping to raise 
them to liberty by an anxiously wise succession of economic 
laws, and by the literary propaganda of generous doctrines ; 
both opposed to the traditions of feudalism, the one by trying 
to disentangle the monarchical power, the other by seeking 
to rid civil society of its shackles. The part acted by either 
in the history of their country corresponded with the diver- 
sity of their opinions. Floridablanca ruled supreme as the 
Prime Minister of Charles III, and his rule grew despotic ac- 
cording to the measure in which. he met with resistance. Jovel- 
lanos, whose Ministerial career under Charles IV was but 
short-lived, gained his influence over .the Spanish people, not 
as a Minister, but as a scholar ; not by decrees, but by essays. 
Floridablanca, when the storm of the times carried him to the 
head of a revolutionary Government, was an octogenarian, un- 
shaken only in his belief in despotism, and his distrust of 
popular spontaneity. When delegated to Madrid he left with 
the Mnnicipality of Murcia a secret protest, declaring that he 
had only ceded to force and to the fear of popular assassina- 
tions, and that he signed this protocol with the express view 
to prevent IGng Joseph fr,om ever finding fault with his ac- 
ceptance of the people’s mandate. Not satisfied with return- 
ing to the traditions of his manhood, he retraced such steps 
•of his Ministerial past as he now judged to have been too rash. 
Thus, he who !had expelled the Jesuits from Spain, was hardls' 
installed in the Central junta, when he caused it to grant leave 
for their return “in a private capacity.” If he acknowledged 
any change to have occurred since his time, it was simply this : 
that , Godoy, who had banished him and had dispos- 
sessed the great Count of Floridablanca of his Governmental 
■omnipotence, was now again replaced by that same Count of 
Floridablanca, and driven out in his turn. This was the man 
whom the Central junta chose as its . President, and whom its 
majority recognized as an infallible leader. 
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j- J6vellanos, who .commanded the. influential minority of,, 
the Central junta, had alao.. grown old, .and lost much of, Ms, 
lefaergy in .a. long, and painful imprisonment inflicted upon him, 
by Godoy, But even in his best times he was not a man of . 
revolutionary action, but rather a well-intentioned reformer, 
who, from over-niceness as to the means, would, never have, 
dared to accomplish an end. ' In France, he would perhaps 
have gone the length -of. Mounier or Lally-TollendaJ, but not a- 
step further. In England, he would have figured as a popular • 
member of the House of Lords. In insurrectionized Spain, he 
was 1 fit to supply the aspiring youth with ideas, but practically ■ 
no onatch even for the servile tenacity of a Floridablanca. Not 
altogether free from aristocratic prejudices, and therefore with 
a! strong leaning , toward .the Anglomania of Montesquieuj .this 
fair character seemed tQ prove thatiif Spain had eKceptiona^y 
begot a generalizing mind, she was unable to do it except at the 
cost of individual energy,'j .which she could only possess for 
local affairs. > <• • , , ; 

It is true that the Central junta included a few men^nx 
headed. by Don Lorenzo Calvo de Rosas, the delegate of Sara-' 
gossa — ^who, while adopting the reform views of Jovellanos, 
spurred on at the same time to revolutionary action. But' 
tneir .numbers were too few and. their names too unknown .to 
allow them to push the slow State-coach of the junta out of the 
beaten track of Sparash ceremonial. i 

This power,, so clumsily composed, so nervelessly consti- 
tuted, with such outlived reminiscences at its head, ,was called > 
upon to accomplish a revolution and to beat Napoleon. If its 
proclamations were- asivigorous as its deeds were weak, it was 
due to Don Manuel Quintana, a Spanish poet, whom the junta 
had the taste to appoint as their secretary and to intrust -vsdth 
•the writing of their manifestoes. 

Like Calderori’i pompous ‘heroes who, confounding conven- 
tional distinction with genuine greatness, used to announce 
themselves by a tedious enumeration of all their titles, the 
junta occupied itself in the first place with decreeing the 
honours and decorations due to, Its exalted positidn. Their 
President received i the predicate of Highness,*' . the . other 
members that of “ 'Excellency,” while to the junta in corporc , 
was reserved the title of “Majesty." They adopted i a species i 
of. fancy .uniform, resembling that of a, general, adbmed their x 
breasts with, badges' representing the, two. .worldsi land voted -. 
themselves a- yearly salary of 120;000 reals. ; It was .a' true .idea' , 



of the old Spanish school, that, in order to make a great and 
dignified entrance upon the historical stage of Europe, the chiefs; 
of insurgent Spain ought to wrap themselves in theatricali 
costumes. 

We should transgress the limits of these sketches by enter- . 
ing into the internal history of the junta and the details of its 
administration. For our end it will suffice tO' answer two., 
questions. What was its influmice on the development of the. 
Spanish revolutionary movement ? What on the defence of the . 
country ? These two questions answered, much that until nowi 
has appeared mysterious and unaccountable in the Spanish - 
revolutions of the nineteenth century will have, fotmd its. 
explanation. ' 

At the outset the majority of the Central junta thought; 
it their main duty to suppress the first revolutionary traus-. 
ports. Accordingly they tightened anew the old trammels of 
the press, and appointed a new Grand Inquisitor, who was- 
happily prevented by the French from resuming his functions. 
Although the greater part of the real property of Spain was 
then locked up in mortmain — ^in the entailed estates of the . 
nobility, and the unalienable estates of the Church — ^the junta 
ordered the selling of the mortmains, which had already begun - 
to be suspended, threatening even to amend the private con- • 
tracts aSecting the ecclesiastical estates that had already 
been sold. They acknowledged the national debt, but took 
no financial measure to free the civil list from a world of bur- 
dens, with which a secular succession of corrupt governments, 
had encumbered it, to reform their proverbially unjust, absurd 
and vexatious fiscal system, or to open to the nation new 
productive resources, by breaking through the shackles of 
feudalism. 

New York Daily Tribune, October 20, 1854. 

IV 

ALREADY at the time of Philip V, Francisco Benito la 
.Soledad had said : “ All the evils of Spain are derived from 

the abogados” (lawyers). At the head of the mischievous 
magisterial hierarchy of Spain was placed the Consejo Real 
of Castile. Sprung up in the turbulent times of the Don Juans 
and the Enriques, strengthened by Philip ’ll, who discovered 
in ita worthy complement of the Sanio o//icio, it had improved 
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“Dy the calamities of. times- and; thC'Weakness of the later Kingsr 
"to usurp ahd accumulate’ in its hands the most heterogeneous 
"attributes, and to add to its functions of Highest Tribxmal those 
"of a legislator and of an administrative superintendent of all 
l-the kingdoms of Spain. Thus it surpassed in power even the 
French Parliament which it resembled in many points, except 
rthat it was never to be found on the side of the people. Hav- 
,'ing been the most powerful authority in ancient Spain, the 
xConsejo Real was, of course, the most implacable foe to- a new 
- Spain, and to all the recent popular authorities threatening to ' 
: cripple its supreme influence. Being the great dignitary of the 
> order of the lawyers and the incarnate guarantee of all its abuses 
■ and privileges, the Consejo naturally disposed of all the nume- 
rrous and influential interests vested in Spanish jurisprudence. 

. It was therefore a power with which the revolution could enter 
into no compromise, but which had to be swept away unless 
it should be allowed to sweep away the revolution in its turn. 

• As we have seen in a former article, the Consejo Had prosti- 
. tuted itself before Napoleon, and by that act of treason had 
lost all hold upon the people. But on the day of their assump- 
tion of ofiice the Central junta were foolish enough to com- 
.municate to the Consejo their Constitution, and to ask for Us 
•oath of fldelity, after having received which they declared they 
'would dispatch the formula of the same oath to all the other 
authorities of the kingdom. By this inconsiderate step, loudly 
disapproved by all the revolutionary party, the Consejo be- 
came convinced that the Central junta wanted its support; 
it thus recovered from its despondency, and, after an affected 
hesitation of some days, tendered a malevolent submission to 
the junta, backing its oath by an expression of its own reac- 
\ti6nary scruples exhibited in its advice to the junta to dis- 
solve, by reducing its number to three or five members, ac- 
cording to Ley 3, Partida 2, Titulo 15; and to order the for- 
■•cible extinction of the provincial juntas. After the French 
had returned to Madrid and dispersed the Consejo Real, the 
Central junta, not contented with their first blunder, had the 
fatuity to resuscitate the Consejo by creating the Consejo Re- 
; unido — a reunion of the Consejo Real with all the other wrecks 
rof the ancient royal councils. Thus the junta spontaneously 
created for the counter-revolution a central power, which, 

, rivaling their own power, never ceased to harass and coimteract 
-them with its intrigues and conspiracies, seeking to drive them 
: to the most unpopxilar steps, and then, with a show of virtu- 
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‘ OIK infii^afion to denounce - them to the impassioned cqn- 

• tempt of the people. It hardly heed be mentioned that» having 
first acknowledged and then re-established the Consejo Real, the 
'central junta was imable to reform anything, either in the 
■ organization of Spanish tribunals, or in their most vicious civil 

• and eriminal legislation. 

That, notwithstanding the predominance in the Spanish 
rising of the national and religious elements, there existed, 
, '^in the two first years, a most decided tendency to social and 
-political reforms, is proved by all the manifestations of the 
provincial juntas of that time, which, though composed as 
they mostty were of the privileged classes, never neglected 
to denounce the ancient regime and to hold out promises of 
radical reform. The fact is further proved by the manifestoes 
of the Central junta. In their first address to the nation, 
dated November 8, 1808, they say: 

A tyranny of twenty years, exercised by the most incap- 
j.able hands, had brought them to the very brink of perdition; 
the nation was alienated from its Government by hatred and 
contest. A little time only has passed since, oppressed and 
.degraded, ignorant of their own strength, and finding no .pro- 
tection against the Governmental evils, neither in the inratii- 
tions nor ih the laws, they had even regarded foreign domihidn 
'less hateful than the wasting tyranny which consumed them. 
The dominion of a will always capricious, and most often 
..unjust, had lasted too long ; their patience, their love of order, 
'their generous loyalty had too long been abused ; it was time 
that law founded on general utility should commence its reign. 
' Reform, therefore, was necessary throughout all branches. The 
' junta would form different committees, each entrusted with' a 
.particular department to whom all -writings on matters of 
Government, and Administration might be addressed. 

In their address dated Seville, 28th October, 1809, they 
say : 

An imbecile and decrepit despotism prepared the way for 
' French tyranny. To leave the state sunk in old abuses 'would 
be a crime as enormous as to deliver you into the hands of 
. Bonaparte. , ■ 

There seems to have existed in the Central junta a most 

• original division of labour — ^the Jovellanos party being allowed 
Vto proclaim and to protocol the revolutionary aspirations of the 
. nation, and the Floridablanca party reserving to themselves 
. the pleasure of giving them the lie direct, and of opposing to 
'^revolutionary fiction counter-revolutionary fact. For us, how- 
ever, the important point is to prove from the very confessions 



of the provincial juntas deposited with the Central, the often- 
denied fact of the existence of revolutionary aspirations at 
the epoch of the first Spanish rising. 

The maimer in which the Central junta made use of the 
opportunities for reforms afforded by the good will of the 
nation, the pressure of events, and the presence of immediate 
danger, may be inferred from the infiuence exercised by their 
Commissioners in the several provinces they were sent to. 
One Spanish author candidly tells us that the Central junta, 
not overflowing with capacities, took good care to retain the 
eminent members at the centre, and to dispatdi those who 
were good for nothing to the circumference. These Commis- 
sioners were invested with the power of presiding over the 
provincial juntas, and of representing the Central in the pleni- 
tude of its attributes. To quote only some instances of their 
doings : General de la Romana, whom the Spanish soldiers 
used to call Marquis de las Romerias, from his perpetual 
marches and counterm^ches — fighting never taking place 
except when he happened to be out of the way — ^this de la 
Romana when beaten by Soult out of Galicia, entered Asturias, 
and as a Commissioner of the Central. His first business was 
to pick a quarrel with the provincial junta of Oviedo, whose 
energetic and revolutionary measures had drawn down upon 
them the hatred of the privileged classes. He went the length 
of dissolving and replacing it by persons of his own invention. 
General Ney, informed of these dissensions, in a province 
where the resistance against the French had been general and 
unanimous, instantly marched his forces into Asturias, expelled 
the Marquis de las Romerias, entered Oviedo and sacked it 
during three days. The French having evacuated Galicia at 
the end of 1809, our Marquis and Commissioner of the Central 
junta entered Coruna, united in his person all public authority, 
suppressed the district juntas, which had multiplied with the 
insurrection, and in their places appointing military governors, 
threatening the members of those juntas with persecution, 
actually persecuting the patriots, affecting a supreme benignily 
toward all who had embraced the cause of the invader, and 
proving in all other respects a mischievous, impotent, capricious 
blockhead. And what had been the shortcomings of lihe dis- 
trict and provincial juntas of Galicia ? They had ordered a 
general recruitment without exemption of classes or persons ; 
they had levied taxes upon the capitalists and proprietors ; 
they had lowered the salaries of public functionaries ; they 
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had commanded the ecclesiastical corporations to keep at their 
^sposition the revenues existing in their chests. In one word, 
.they had taken revolutionary measures. . From the time of 
the glorious Marquis de las Romerias, Asturias and Galicia, 
the two provinces most distinguished by their general resist- 
ance to the French, withheld from partaking in- the war of 
independence, whenever released from immediate danger of 
invasion. 

In Valencia, where new prospects appeared to open as 
long as the people were left to themselves and to chiefs of 
their own choosing, the revolutionary spirit was broken down 
by the influence of the Central Government. Not contented 
to place that province under the generalship of one Don Jose 
Caro, the Central junta dispatched as “their own” Commis- 
sioner, the Baron Labazora. This Baron found fault with the 
provincial junta because it had resisted certain superior orders, 
and cancelled their decree by which the appointments to 
vacant canonship, ecclesiastical benefices, and commandries had 
been judiciously suspended and the revenues destined for the 
benefit of the military hospitals. Hence bitter contests between 
the Central junta and that of Valencia ; hence, at 
a later epoch, the sleep of Valencia under the liberal 
administration of Marshal Suchet ; hence its eagerness to pro- 
claim Ferdinand VII on his return against the then revolu- 
tionary Government. 

At Cadiz, the most revolutionary place in Spain at the 
•epoch, the presence of a Commissioner of the Central junta, 
the stupid and conceited Marquis de Vittel, caused an insuirec- 
tion to break out on the 22nd and 23rd of February, 1809, which, 
if not timely shifted to the war of independence, wotdd have 
had the most disastrous consequences. 

There exists no better sample of the discretion exhibited 
by the Central junta in the appointment of their own Commis- 
sioners, than that of the delegate to Wellington, Senor Lozano 
de Torres, who, while humbling himself in servile adulation 
before tlie English General, secretly informed the junta ttiat 
the General’s complaints on his want of provisions were alto- 
gether groundless, Wellington, having found out the double- 
.tongued* wretch, chased him ignominiously from his camp. 

The Central junta were placed in the most fortunate cir- 
cumstances for realizing what they had proclaimed in one 
of their addresses to the Spanish nation. “ It has seemed good 
to Providence that in this terrible crisis you should not be 
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'able to advance one step toward independence without advanc- 
ing^ one likewise toward liberty.” At the commencement of 
'their reign the French had not yet obtained possession of one 
third of Spain. The ancient authorities they found cither ab- 
•sent or prostrated by their connivance with the intruder, or 
. dispersed at his bidding. There was no measure of social re- 
form, transferring property and influence from the Church 

- and the aristocracy to the middle class and the peasants, which 
the cause of defending the common country could not have 
enabled them to carry. They had the same good luck as the 

'French Comite du salut public — that the convulsion within was 

- backed by the necessities of defence against aggressions from 
without ; moreover they had before them the example of the 
i)old initiative which certain provinces had already been 
forced into by the pressure of circumstances. But not satis- 
fied with hanging as a dead-weight on the Spanish revolu- 
tion they actually worked in the sense of the coimter-revolu- 
tion, by re-establishing the ancient authorities, by forging 
anew the chains which had been broken, by stifling the 
revolutionary fire wherever it broke out, by themselves doing 
nothing and by preventing others from doing anything. Dur- 
ing their stay at Seville, on July 20, 1809, even the English 

• Tory Government thought nece^ary to address them a note 
-strongly protesting against their counter-revolutionary course 

“apprehending that they were likely to sulTocate the public 
enthusiasm.” It has been remarked somewhere that Spain 

■ endured all the evils of revolution without acquiring revolu- 
tionary strength. If there be any truth in this remark, it is 
a sweeping condemnation passed upon the Central junta. 

We have thought it the more necessary to dwell upon 
this point, as its decisive importance has never been under- 
stood by any European historian. Exclusively under the 
reign of the Central junta, it was possible to blend with the 

■ actualities and exigencies of national defence the transforma- 
tion of Spanish society, and the emancipation of the native 
spirit, without which any political constitution must dissolve 

• like a phantom at the slightest combat with real life. The 
Cortes were placed in quite opposite circumstances — ^they 
themselves driven back to an insulated spot of the Peninsula, 

■ cut oil from the main body of the monarchy during two years 
‘by a besieging French army, and representing ideal Spain 

while real Spain was conquered or fighting. At the time of the 

■ Cortes, Spain was divided into two parts. At the Isla de Leon. 
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ideas Without action^ in the rest of Spain, action without 
ideas. At the time of the Central junta, on the contrary, par- 
ticular weakness, incapacity and ill will were required on 
the part of the Supreme Government to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between the Spanish war and the Spanish revolution. 
The Cortes, therefore, failed, not, as French and English writers 
assert, because they were revolutionists, but because, their 
predecessors had been reactionists and had missed the ^proper 
season of revolutionary action. Modem.' Spanish writers, 
offended by the Anglo-French -critics, have nevertheless proved 
unable to refute them, and still wince under the bon mot of 
the Abbe de Pradt : “ The Spanish people resemble the wife- 
of Sganarelle who wanted to be beaten.” ■ 

New York Daily Tribune, October 27, 1854. 

V 

THE Central junta failed in the defence of their coUntry,. 
because they failed in their revolutionary mission. Conscious 
of their own weakness, of the unstable tenor of their power, 
and of their extreme unpopularity, how could they have at- 
tempted to answer the rivalries, jealousies, and overbearing 
pretensions of their generals common to all revolutionary 
epochs, but by unworthy tricks and petty intrigues ? Kept^ 
as they were, in coixstant fear and suspicion of their own mili- 
tary chiefs, we may give full credit to Wellington when writing 
to his brother, the Marquis of Wellesley, on September 1, 1809: 

I 

I am much afraid, from what I have seen of the proceed- 
ings of the Central junta, that in the distribution of their forces,, 
they did not consider military defence and Military opera- 
tions so much as they do political intrigue and the attain- 
ment of trifling political objects. 

In revoutionary times, when all ties of subordination are 
loosened, military discipline can only be restored by civil 
discipline sternly weighing upon the generals. As the Central 
junta, from its incongmous complexion, never succeeded in 
controlling the generals, the generals always failed in con- 
.'trolling the soldiers, and to the end of the war the Spanish army 
'never reached an average de^ee' of discipline and subordi- 
nation': This insubordination was kept up by the want' of 
food, • clothing, and all the other material requisites of an 
aimy-^for the morale of an army, as Napoleon called it, di^- 
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pends altogether on its material condition. The Central junta 
was unable regularly to provide for the army, because the 
poor poet Quintana’s manifestoes would not do in this instance, 
^d to add coercion to their decrees they must have recurred 
to'tlie same revolutionary measures which they had condemned 
,in the provinces. Even the general enlistment without res- 
pect to privilege and exemptions, and the facility granted to 
all Spaniards to obtain every grade in the army, was the 
work of the provincial juntas, and not of the Central junta. 
If the defeats of the Spanish armies were thus produced by 
the counter-revolutionary incapacities of the Central junta, 
these disasters in their turn still more depressed that Gov- 
ernment, and by making it the object of popular contempt and 
suspicion, increased its dependence upon presumptuous but 
incapable military chiefs. 

The Spanish standing army, if everywhere defeated, never- 
theless presented itself at all points. More than twenty limes 
dispersed, it was always ready again to show front to the 
enemy, and frequently reappeared with increased strength 
after a defeat. It was of no use to beat them, because, quick 
to flee, their loss in men was generally small, and as to the 
loss of the field they did not care about it. Retiring disorder^’ 
to the sierras, they were sure to reassemble and reappear 
wheh least expected, strengthened by new reinforcements, and 
able, if not to resist the French armies, at least to keep them 
in continual movement, and to oblige them to scatter their 
forces. More fortunate than the Russians, they did not even 
need to die in order to rise from the dead. 

The disastrous battle at Ocana, November 10, 1800, was 
the last great pitched battle which the Spaniards fought ; from 
that time they confined themselves to guerrilla warfare. The 
mere fact of the abandonment of regular warfare proves the 
-disappearance of the national before the local centres of 
Government, ttnien the disasters of the standing army be- 
came regular, the rising of the guerrillas became general, and 
the body of the people, hardly thinking of the national defeats, 
exulted in the local successes of their heroes. In this point 
at least the Central junta shared the popular delusion. “ Fuller 
-accounts were given in the Gaccta of an afiair of guerrillas 
than of the battle of Ocana.” 

As Don Quixote had protested with his Inncc against Ijun- 
powder,, so the guerrillas protested against Napoleon, only witlt 
diflcrcnt success. “ These guerrillas,” says the Austrian Mili- 



tary Journal (Vol. I, 1821), “carried their basis in themselves 
•as it were, and every operation against them terminated in 
the disapperance of its object.’’ 

1 There are three periods to be distinguished in the his- 
:tory of the guerilla warfare. In the first period the popu- 
lation of whole provinces took up arms and made a partisan 
■ warfare, as in Galicia and Asturias. In the second period, 
guerrilla bands formed of the wrecks of the Spanish armies, 
of Spanish deserters from the French armies, of smugglers, etc.,' 
■carried on the war as their own cause, independently of all 
foreign influence and agreeably to their immediate interest. 
Fortunate events and circumstances frequently brought whole 
districts under their colours. As long as the guerrillas were 
thus constituted, they made no formidable appearance as a 
body, but were nevertheless extremely dangerous to the French. 
They formed the basis of an actual armament of the people. 
As soon as an opportunity for a capture offered itself, or a 
combined enterprise was meditated, the most active and daring 
among the people came out and joined the guerrillas. They 
rushed with the utmost rapidity upon their booty, or placed 
themselves in order of battle, according to the object of, their 
undertaking. It was not imcommon to see them standing out 
a whole day in sight of a vigilant enemy,, in order to inter- 
cept a carrier or to capture supplies. It was in this way that 
the younger Mina captured the Viceroy of Navarra, appointed 
by Joseph Bonaparte, and that Julian made a prisoner ,of the 
Commandant of Cuidad Hodrigo. As soon as the enterprise 
was completed, everybody went his own way,, and armed men 
were soon scattering in all directions ; but the associated peas- 
ants quietly returned to their common occupation without “ as 
much as their absence having been noticed.’’ Thus the com- 
munication on all the roads was closed. Thousands of enemies 
were on the spot, though not one could be discovered. No 
courier could be dispatched without being taken ; no supplies 
could set out without being intercepted ; in short, no movement 
could be effected without being observed by a hundred eyes. 
At the same time, there existed no means of striking at the 
root of a combination of this kind. The French were obliged 
to be constantly armed against an enemy who continually., 
flying, always reappeared, and was everywhere without being 
actually seen, the mountains serving as so many curtains. 
“ It was,’’ says the Abbe de Pradt, “ neither battles nor engage- 
.ments. which exhausted the French forces, but the incessant 
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molestations of an invisible enemy, who, if pursued, became* 
lost among the people, out of which he reappeared imme- 
diately afterward with renewed strength. The lioa' in the 
fable tormented to death by a gnat gives a true picture of the 
French army.” In their third period, the guerrillas aped 
the regularity of the standing army, swelled their corps to the 
number of from 3,000 to 6,000 men, ceased to be the con- 
cem of whole disricts, and fell into the hands of a few leaders, 
who made such use of them as best suited their own purposes.. 
This change in the system of the guerrillas gave the French, 
in their contests with them, considerable advantage. Rendered 
incapable by their great numbers to conceal themselves, and 
to suddenly disappear without being forced into battle, as thejr 
had formerly done, the guerrilleros were now frequently over- 
taken, defeated, dispersed, and disabled for a length of time 
from offering any further molestation. 

By comparing the three periods of guerrilla warfare with 
the political history of Spain, it is found that they represent? 
the respective degrees into which the counter-revolutionary 
spirit of the Government had succeeded in cooling the spirit 
of the people. Beginning with the rise of whole populations, 
the partisan war was next carried •on by guerrilla bands, of 
which whole districts formed the reserve and terminated in 
corps francs continually on the point of dwindling into banditti, 
or sinking down to the level of standing regiments. 

Estrangement from the Supreme Government, rdaxed 
discipline, continual disasters, constant formation, decompo- 
sition, and recomposition during six years of the cadres must 
have necessarily stamped upon the body of the Spanish army 
the character of pretorianism, making them equally ready to 
become the tools or the scourges of their chiefs. The generals 
themselves had necessarily participated in, quarreled with, or 
conspired against the Central Government, and always thrown 
the weight of their sword into the political balance. Thus 
Cuesta, who afterwards seemed to win the confidence of the 
Central junta at the same rate that he lost the battles of the 
country, had begun by conspiring with the Consejo Real and 
by arresting the Leonese Deputies to the Central junta. Gen- 
eral Morla himself, a member of the Central junta, went 
over into the Bonapartist camp, after he had surrendered 
Madrid to the French. The coxcombical Marquis de las 
Romerias, also a member of the junta, conspired with 
the vainglorious Francisco Falafox, the wretched Montijo,. 
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and the turbulent junta of Seville against it. The Generals 
Castanos, Blake, La Bisbal (an O’Donnell) figured and 
intrigued successively at the times of the Cortes as Regents,, 
and the Captain-General of Valencia, Don Xavier Elio sur- 
rendered Spain finally to the mercies of Ferdinand VII. The 
pretorian element was certainly more developed with the 
generals than with their troops. 

On tiie other hand, the army and guerrilleros — which 
received during the war part of their chiefs, like PorUer, Lacy, 
Eroles and Villacampa, from the ranks of distinguished officers 
of the line, while the line in its turn afterward received guer- 
rilla chiefs, like Mina, Empecinado, etc. — ^were the most revo- 
lutionized portion of Spanish society, recruited as they were 
from all ranks, including the whole of the fiery, aspiring and 
patriotic youth, inaccessible to the soporific infiuence of the 
Central Government; emancipated from the shackles of the 
ancient regime ; part of them, like Riego, returning after some 
year’s captivity in France. We are, then, not to, be surprised 
at the influence exercised by the Spanish army in subsequent 
commotions ; neither when taking the revolutionary initiative, 
nor when spoiling the revolution by pretorianism. 

. As to the guerrillas, it is evident that,, having for some 
years figured upon the theatre of sanguinary contests, taken 
.tp roving habits, freely indulged all their passions of hatred, 
revenge, and love of plunder, they must, in times of peace, 
form a most dangerous mob, always ready at a nod, in the 
name of any party or principle, to step forward for him who 
is able to give them good pay or to afford them a pretext for 
plimdering excursions. 

New York Daily Tribune, October 3.0, 1854. , 

VI 

ON September 24, 1810, the Extraordinary Cortes assembled 
on ,the Isla de Leon ; on February 20, 1811, they removed their , 
sittings thence to Cadiz ; on March 19, 1812,. they promulgated 
the new Constitution ; and on September 20, 1813, they closed 
their sittings, three years from the period of their opening. , 

The circumstances under which this Congress met are ■ 
without parallel in history. While no legislative; bqdy.had,’. 
ever before gathered its members . from such various . parts- • 
of the globe, or. pretended to. control such. immense i territories! 
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in Europe, America and Asia, such a diversity of races and 
such a complexity of interests — ^nearly the whole of Spain 
was occupied by the French and the Congress itself, actual y 
cut off from Spain by hostile ‘armies, and relegated to a small 
neck of land, had to legislate in the sight of a surrounding and 
besieging army. From the remote angle of the Isla Gaditana 
they undertook to lay the foundation of a new Spain, as their 
forefathers had done from the mountains of Covadonga and 
Sobfarbe. How are we to accbimt for the curious phenomenon 
hf the Constitution of. 1812, afterward branded by the crowned 
heads of Europe, assembled at Verona, as the most incendiary 
invention of Jacobinism, having sprung up from the head of 
old monastic and absolutionist Spain at the very epoch when 
sbe seemed totally absorbed in waging a holy war against 
the' revolution ? How, on the other hand, are we to account 
for the sudden disappearance of this same Constihition, van- 
ishing like a shadow — ^like the “sueno de sombra,” say the 
Spanish historians — when brought into contact with a living 
Bourbon ? If the birth of that Constitution is a riddle, its 
•death is no less so. To solve the enigma, we propose to com- 
mence with a short review of this same Constitution of 1812, 
which the Spaniards tried again to realize at two subsequent 
•epochs, first during the period from 1820-23, and then in 1836. 

The Constitution of 1812 consists of 334 articles and com- 
prehends the following 10 divisions : 1. On the Spanish nation 
and the Spaniards. 2. On the territory of Spain ; its religion, 
government, and on Spanish citizens. 3. On the Cortes. 
4. On the King. 5. On the tribunals and administration of 
justice in civil and criminal matters. 6. On the interior gov- 
ernment of the provinces and communes. 7. On the taxes. 
8. On ■ the national military forces. 9. On public education. 
10. On the observance of the Constitution, and mode of pro- 
ceeding to make alterations therein. 

Proceeding from the principle that “ the sovereignty resides 
essentially in the nation, to which, therefore, alone belongs' 
exclusively the right of establishing fundamental laws,” the 
Constitution, nevertheless, proclaims, a division of poweis, 
according tb which : “ the legislative power is placed in the 
Cortes jointly with the King ” ; “ the execution of the laws is 
confided to the King,” “ the application of the laws in civil 
and criminal affairs belongs exclusively to the tribunals, 
neither the Cortes nor the King being 3n any case empowered 
to exercise judicial authority, advocate pending cases, or 
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command the revisal of concluded judgment/' 

The basis of the national representation is mere popula-^ 
tion, one Deputy for every 70,000 souls. The Cortes consists, 
of one house, viz.: the commons, the election of the Deputies? 
being by imiversal suffrage. The elective franchise is enjoyed 
by aU Spaniards, with the exception of menial servants, bank-, 
rupts and criminals. After the year 1830, no citizen can enjoy, 
this right, who cannot read and write. The election is, how-, 
ever, indirect, having to pass through the three degrees of 
parochial, district and provincial elections. There is no defined, 
property qualification for a Deputy. It is true that according, 
to Art. 92, “ it is necessary in order to be eligible as a Deputy, 
to the Cortes, to possess a proportionate annual income, pro-- 
ceeding from real personal property,” but Art. 93 suspends the-, 
preceding article, until the Cortes in their future meetings- 
declare the period to have arrived in which it shall take effect.. 
The King has neither the right to dissolve nor prorogue the.- 
Cortes, who annually meet at the Capital on the first of March,, 
without being convoked, and sit at least three months 
consecutively. 

A new Cortes 'is elected every second year, and no Deputy; 
can sit in two Cortes consecutively ; i.e., one can only be re- 
elected after an intervening Cortes of two years. No Deputy: 
can ask or accept rewards, pensions, or honours from the 
King. The Secretaries of State, the Councilors of State, and. 
those fulfilling offices of the royal household, are ineligible as. 
Deputies to the Cortes. No public officer employed by Gov- 
ernment shall be elected Deputy to the Cortes from the pro- 
vince in which he discharges his trust. To indemnify the- 
Deputies for their expenses, the respective provinces shall con- 
tribute such daily allowances as the Cortes, in the second year- 
of every General Deputation, shall point out for the Deputa- 
tion that is to succeed it. The Cortes cannot deliberate in the 
presence of the King. In those cases where the Ministers 
have any communication to make to the Cortes in the name of • 
the King, they may attend the debates when, and in such 
manner, as the Cortes may thinic fit, and may speak therein, 
but they cannot be present at a vote. The King, 
the Prince of Asturias, and the Regents have to swear to the- 
Constitution before the Cortes, who determine any question 
of fact or right that may occur in the order of the succession 
to the Corwn, and elect a Regency if necessary. The Cortes, 
are to approve, previous to ratification, all treaties of offensive- 
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alliances, or of subsidies and commerce, to permit or refuse 
the admission of foreign troops into the kingdom, to decree the 
creation and suppression of offices in the tribunals established 
by the Constitution, and also the creation or abolition of public 
offices ; to determine every year, at the recommendation of 
the King, the land and sea forces in peace and in war, to issue 
ordinances to the army, the fleet, and the national militia, in 
all their branches ; to flx the expenses of the public adminis- 
tration ; to establish annually the taxes, to take property on 
loan, in cases of necessity, upon the credit of the public funds, 
to decide on all matters respecting money, weights and mea- 
sures ; to establish a general plan of public education, to protect 
the political liberty of the press, to render real and effective 
the responsibility of the Ministers, etc. The King enjoys only 
a suspensive veto, which he may exercise during two conse- 
cutive sessions, but if the same project of new law should be 
proposed a third time, and approved by the Cortes of the 
following year, the King is understood to have given his assent^ 
and has actually to give it. Before the Cortes terminate a 
session, they appoint a permanent committee, consisting of 
seven of their members, sitting in the Capital until the meet- 
ing of the next Cortes, endowed with powers to watch over 
the strict observance of the Constitution and administration. 
of the laws ; reporting to the next Cortes any infraction it 
may have observed, and empowered to convoke an extraordi- 
nary Cortes in critical times. The King cannot quit the kin|f> 
dom without the consent of the Cortes. He requires the con- 
sent of the Cortes for contracting a marriage. The Cortes 
fix the annual revenue of the King’s household. 

The only Privy Council of the King is the Council of State, 
in which the Ministers have no seat, and which consists of 
forty persons, four ecclesiastics, four grandees of Spain, and 
the rest formed by distinguished administrators, all of them 
chosen by the King from a list of one hundred and twenty 
persons nominated by the Cortes ; but no actual Deputy can 
be a Councilor, and no Councilor can accept offices, honours, 
or employment from the King. The Councilors of State can- 
not be removed without sufficient reasons, proved before the 
Supreme Court of Justice. The Cortes fix the salary of these 
Councilors whose opinion the King will hear upon all impor- 
tant matters, and who nominate the candidates for ecclesiastical 
and judicial places. In the sections respecting the judicature, 
all the old consejos are abolished, a new organization of tri- 
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bunals is introduced, a Supreme Court of Justice is established 
to try the Ministers when impeached, to take cognizance of 
all cases of dismissal and suspension from office of Councilors 
of State, and the officers of Courts of Justice, etc. Without 
proof that reconciliation has been attempted, no law-suit can 
be commenced. Torture, compulsion, confiscation of property 
are suppressed. All exceptional tribunals are abolished but 
the military and ecclesiastic against the decisions of which 
appeals to the Supreme Court are however permitted. 

Btor the inteirior government of towns and communes 
(communes, where they do not exist, to be formed from dis- 
tricts with a population of 1,000 souls), Ayuntamientos shall 
be formed of one or more magistrates, aldermen and public 
councilors, to be presided over by the chief of police 
(corregidor) and to be chosen by general election. No public 
officer actually employed and appointed by the King, can -be 
eligible as a magistrate, alderman or public councilor. The 
mimicipal employments shall be public duty, from which no 
person can be exempt without lawful reason. The municipal 
corporations shall discharge all their duties under the inspec- 
tion of the provincial deputation. 

The political government of the provinces shall be placed 
in the Governor (Jefe Politico) appointed by the King. This 
Governor is connected with a deputation, over which he pre- 
sides, and which is elected by the districts when assembled 
for the general election of the members for a new Cortes. 
These provincial deputations consist of seven members, assisted 
by a Secretary paid by the Cortes. These deputations shall 
hold sessions for ninety days at most in every year. From the 
powers and duties assigned to them, they may be considered 
as permanent committees of the Cortes. All members of the 
Ayuntamientos and provincial deputations, in entering office, 
swear fidelity to the Constitution. With regard to the taxes, 
all Spaniards are bound, without any distinction whatever, to 
contribute, in proportion to their means, to the expenses of the 
State. All custom-houses shall be suppressed, except in the 
seaports and on the frontier. All Spaniards are likewise bound 
to military service, and, beside the standing army, there shall 
be formed corps of national militia in each province, consisting 
of the inhabitants of the same, in proportion to its population 
and circumstances. Lastly, the Constitution of 1812 cannot be 
altered, augmented, or corrected in any of its details, until eight 
years have elapsed after its having been carried into practice. 
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When the Cortes drew up this new plan of the Spanish 
State, they were of course aware that such a modem political 
Constitution would be altogether incompatible with the old 
-social system, and consequently, they promulgated a series of 
decrees, with a view to organic changes in civil society. Thus 
they aboli^ed the Inquisition. They suppressed the seignoiial 
jurisdictions ; with their exclusive, prohibitive, and private 
feudal privileges, i.e., those of the ehase, fishery, forests, mills, 
etc., excepting such as had been acquired on an onerous title, 
•and which were to be reimbursed. They abolished the tithes 
throughout the monarchy, suspended the nominations to all 
-ecclesiastic prebends not necessary for the performance of 
divine service, and took steps for the suppression of the 
monasteries and the sequestration of their property. 

They intended to transform the immense wastelands, royal 
-domains and commons of Spain into private property, by 
.selling one half of them for the extinction of the public debt, 
distributing another part by lot as a patriotic remuneration 
for the disbanded soldiers of the war of independence and 
granting a third part, gratuitously, and also by lot, to the 
poor peasantry who should desire to possess but not be able 
to buy them. They allowed the inclosure of pastures and 
-other real property, formerly forbidden. They repealed the 
absurd laws which prevented pastures from being converted 
into arable land or arable land converted into pasture, and 
generally freed agriculture from the old arbitrary and ridicu- 
lous rules. They revoked all feudal laws with respect to farm- 
ing contracts, and the law according to which the successor of 
an entailed estate was not obliged to confirm the leases granted 
by his predecessor, the leases expiring with him who had 
granted them. They abolished the Voto de Santiago, under 
which name was understood an ancient tribute of a certain 
measure of the best bread and the best wine to be paid by 
the labourers of certain provinces principally for the main- 
tenance of the Archbishop and Chapter of Santiago. They 
•decreed the introduction of a large progressive tax, etc. 

It being one of their principal aims to hold possession of 
the American colonies, which had already begun to revolt, they 
adoiowledged the full political equality of the American and 
European Spaniards, proclaimed a general amnesty without 
any exception, issued decrees against the oppression weighing 
upon the original natives of America and Asia, cancelled the 
mitas, the repartimientos,*^ etc., abolished the monopoly of 
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quicksilver,- and took the lead of Europe in suppressing the 
slave-trade. 

The Constitution of 1812 has been accused on, the one 
hand— for instance, by Ferdinand "VII himself (see his, decree 
of May. 4, 1814)— of being a mere imitation of the French 
Constitution of 1791, transplanted on the Spanish soil by vision- 
aries, regardless of the historical traditions of Spain. On the 
other hand, it has been contended — for instance, by the Abbe 
de Pradt (De la Revolution actuelle de VEspagne) — ^that the 
Cortes unreasonably clung to antiquated formulas, borrowed 
from the ancient Fueros,** and belonging to feudal times, 
when the royal authority was checked by the exorbitant privi- 
liges of the grandees. 

The truth is that the Constitution of 1812 is a reproduction 
of the ancient Fueros, but read in the light of the French 
Revolution, and adapted to the wants of modern society. The 
right of insurrection, for instance, is generally regarded as one 
of the boldest innovations of the Jacobin Constitution of 1793, 
but you meet this same right in the ancient Fueros of Sobrarbe, 
where it is called the Privilegio de la Union. You find it 
also in the ancient Constitution of Castile. According to the 
Fueros of Sobrarbe, the King cannot make peace nor declare 
war, nor conclude treaties, without the previous consent of the 
Cortes. The Permanent Committee, consisting of seven mem- 
bers of the Cortes, who are to watch over the strict observance 
of the Constitution during the prorogation of the legislative 
body, was of old established in Aragon, and was introduced 
into Castile at the time when the principal Cortes of -(he 
monarchy were united in one single body. To the period of 
the French invasion a similar institution still existed in the 
kingdom of Navarre. Touching the formation of a State 
Council from a list of 120 persons presented to the King by 
the Cortes and paid by them — ^this singular creation of the 
Constitution of 1812 was suggested by the remembrance of the 
fatal influence exercised by the camarillas at all epochs of the 
Spanish monarchy. The State Council was intended to super- 
sede the camarilla. Besides, there existed analogous institu- 


*Mita : the assignment of Indians on “ public works ” by 
lottery. Repartimiento : the right of a white person to employ 
as many aliens on his land as he is able to feed.— Ed. 

, Fueros : the rights and privileges which certain’ dis- 
tricts of Spain enjoyed under feudalism. — Ed. 
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tions- in the past. At the time of Ferdinand IV, for instance, 
the King was always surroimded by twelve commoners, 
designated by the cities of Castile, to serve as his Privy Coun- 
cilors ; and, in 1419, the Delegates of the cities complained 
that their Commissioners were no longer admitted into the 
King’s Council. The exclusion of the highest functionaries 
and the members of the King’s household from the Cortes, as 
well as the prohibition to the Deputies to accept honours or 
offices on the part of the King, seems, at first view, to be 
borrowed from the Constitution of 1791, and naturally to flow 
from the modem division of powers, sanctioned by the Con- 
stitution of 1812. But, in fact, we meet not only in the 
ancient Constitution of Castile with precedents, but we know 
that the people, at different times, rose and assassinated the 
Deputies who had accepted honours or ofiices from the Crown. 
As to the right of the Cortes to appoint Regencies in case of 
minority, it had continually been exercised by the ancient 
Cortes of Castile during the long minorities of the fourteenth 
■century. 

It is true that the Cadiz Cortes deprived the King of the 
power he had always exercised of convoking, dissolving, or 
proroguing the Cortes ; but as the Cortes had fallen into disuse 
by the very manner in which the Kings improved their pri- 
vileges, there was nothing more evident than the necessity of 
cancelling it. The alleged facts may suffice to show that the 
anxious limitation of the royal power — ^the most striking 
feature of the Constitution of 1812 — otherwise fully explained 
by the recent and revolting souvenirs of Godoy’s contemptible 
despotism, derived its origin from the ancient Fueros of Spain. 
The Cadiz Cortes but transferred the control from the pri- 
vileged estates to the national representation. How much the 
Bpanish Kings stood in awe of the ancient Fueros may be 
seen from the fact that when a new collection of the Spanish 
laws had become necessary, in 1805, a royal ordinance ordered 
ihe removal from it of all the remains of feudalism contained 
in' the last collection of laws, and belonging to a time when 
the weakness of the monarchy forced the Kings to enter with 
their vassals into compromises derogatory to the sovereign 
■power. 

If the election of the Deputies by general suffrage was an 
innovation, it must not be forgotten that the Cortes of 1812 
were themselves elected by general suffrage, that all the juntas 
liad been elected by it ; that a limitation of it would, there- 
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fore, have been an infraction of a right already conquered 
by tile people; and, lastly, that a property qualification, at a 
time when almost all the real property of Spain was locked 
up in mortmain, would have excluded the greater part of the 
population. 

The meeting of the Representatives in one single houses 
was by no means copied from the French Constitution of 1791, 
as the morose Englitii Tories will have it. Our readers know 
already that since Charles I (the Emperor Charles V) the- 
aristocracy and the clergy had lost their seats in the Cortes, 
of Castile. But even at the time when the Cortes were divided 
into brazos (arms, branches), representing the different, 
estates, they assembled in one single hall, separated only by 
their seats, and voting in common. From the provinces, in 
which alone the Cortes still possessed real power at the epoch, 
of the French invasion, Navarre continued the old custom of 
convoking the Cortes by estate; but in the Vascongadas the* 
altogether democratic assemblies admitted not even the dergy.. 
Besides, if the clergy and aristocracy had saved their obnoxious^ 
privileges, they had long since ceased to form independent 
political bodies, the existence of which constituted the basis, 
of the composition of the ancient Cortes. . 

The separation of the judiciary from the executive power, 
decreed by the Cadiz Cortes, was demanded as early as the* 
eighteenth century, by the most enlightened statesmen of 
Spain ; and the general odium which the Consejo Real, from 
the beginning of the revolution, had concentrated upon itself, 
made the necessity of reducing the tribunals to their proper- 
sphere of action universally felt. 

The section of the Constitution which refers to the muni- 
cipal government of the communes, is a genuine Spanish off- 
spring, as we have shown in a former article. The Cortes; 
only re-established the old municipal system, while they 
stripped off its medieval character. As to the provincial 
deputations, invested with the same powers for the internal 
government of the provinces as the Ayuntamientos for the 
administration of the communes, the Cortes modeled them in. 
imitation of dmilar institutions still existing at the time of 
the invasion in Navarre, Biscay and Asturias. In abolishing the 
exemptions from the military service, the Cortes sanctioned 
only what had become the general practice during the war of 
independence. The abolition of the Inquisition was also but 
the sanction of a fact, as the holy office, although 
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re-established by the Central, junta, had not dared to 
resume its functions, its holy members being content with 
pocketing their salaries, and prudently waiting for better times. 
As to the suppression of feudal abuses, the Cortes went not 
even the length of the reforms insisted upon in the famous 
memorial of Jovellanos. presented in 1795 to the Consejo Real 
in the name of the economical society of Madrid. 

The Ministers of the enlightened despotism of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, Floridablanca and Campomanes, 
had already begun to take steps in this direction. Besides, it 
must not be forgotten that simultaneously with the Cortes, 
there sat a French Government at Madrid, which, in all the 
provinces overrun by the armies of Napoleon, had swept away 
from the soil all monastic and feudal institutions, and intro- 
duced the modern system of administration. The Bonapartist 
papers denounced the insurrection as entirely produced by 
the artifices and bribes of England, assisted by the monks and 
the Inquisition. How far the rivalry with the intruding Gov- 
ernment must have exercised a salutary influence upon the 
decisions of the Cortes, may be inferred from the fact that the 
Central junta itself, in its decree dated September, 1809, 
wherein the convocation of the Cortes is announced, addressed 
the Spaniards in the following terms : “ Our detractors say 
that we are fighting to defend old abuses and the inveterate 
vices of our corrupted Government. Let them know that your 
struggle is for the happiness as well as the independence of 
your country ; that you will not depend henceforward on the 
uncertain will or the various temper of a single man,” etc. 

On the other hand, we may trace in the Constitution of 
1812 symptoms not to be mistaken of a compromise entered 
into between the liberal ideas of the eighteenth century and 
the dark traditions of priestcraft. It suffices to quote Art. 12, 
according to which *' the religion of the Spanish nation is and 
shall be perpetually Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman, the only 
true religion. The nation protects it by wise and just laws, 
and prohibits the exercise of any other whatever ” ; or Art. 
173, ordering the King to take, on his accession to the throne, 
the following oath before the Cortes ; “ N., by the grace of 

God, and the Constitution of the Spanish Monarchy, King of 
Spain, I swear by the Almighty and the Holy Evangelists, that 
I wll defend and preserve the Catholic, Roman, and Apostolic 
religion, without tolerating any other in the kingdom.” 

On a closer analysis, then, of the Constitution of 1812, we 
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arrive at the conclusion that, so far from being a servile copy 
of the French Constitution of 1791, it was a genuine and 
original offspring of Spanish intellectual life, regenerating the 
ancient and national institutions, introducing the measures of 
reform loudly demanded by the most celebrated authors and 
statesmen of the eighteenth century, making inevitable con- 
cessions to popular prejudice. 

New York Daily Tribune^ November 24, 1854. 


VII 

THERE were some circumstances favourable to the 
assembling at Cadiz of the most progressive men of Spain. 
When the elections took place, the movement had not yet 
subsided, and the very disfavour which the Central junta 
had incurred recommended its antagonists, who, to a great 
extent, belonged to the revolutionary minority of the nation. 
At the first meeting of the Cortes, the most democratic pro- 
vinces, Catalonia and Galicia, were almost exclusively repre- 
sented; the Deputies from Leon, Valencia, Murcia and the Islas 
Baleares, not arriving till three months later. The most reac- 
tionary provinces, those of the interior, were not allowed, 
except in some few localities, to proceed with the elections 
for the Cortes. For the different kingdoms, cities and towns 
of old Spain, which the French armies prevented from choosing 
Deputies, as well as for the ultramarine provinces of New 
Spain, whose Deputies could not arrive in due time, supple- 
mentary Representatives were elected from the many indivi- 
duals whom the troubles of the war had driven from the pro- 
vinces to Cadiz, and the numerous South Americans, merchants, 
natives and others, whose curiosity or the state of affairs 
had likewise assembled at that place. Thus it happened that 
those provinces were represented by men more fond of inno- 
vation, and more impregnated with the ideas of the eighteenth 
century, than would have been the case if they had been 
enabled to choose for themselves. Lastly, the circumstance 
of the Cortes meeting at Cadiz was of decisive influence, that 
city being then known as the most radical of the kingdom, 
more resembling an American than a Spanish town. Its popula- 
tion filled the galleries in the Hall of the Cortes and domineered 
the reactionists, when their opposition grew too obnoxious, by 
a system of intimidation and pressure from without. 
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It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that the 
majority of the Cortes consisted of reformers. The Cortes 
■were divided into three parties — ^the Serviles, the Liberales 
(these party denominations spread from Spain through the 
■whole of Europe), and the Americanos, the latter voting 
.alternately with the one or the other party, according to 
their particular interests. The Serviles, far superior in num- 
bers, were carried away by the activity, zeal and enthusiasm 
•of the Liberal minority. The ecclesiastic Deputies, who formed 
the majority of the Servile party, were always ready to sacrifice 
the royal prerogative, partly from the remembrance of the 
antagonism of the Church to the State, partly with a view to 
courting popularity, in order thus to save the privileges and 
abuses of their caste. During the debates on the general 
suffrage, the one-chamber system, the no-property qualification 
and the suspensive veto the ecclesiastic party always com- 
bined with the more democratic part of the Liberals against the 
partisans of the Engli^ Constitution. One of them, the Canon 
•Canedo, afterward Archbishop of Burgos, and an implacable 
persecutor of the Liberals, addressed Senor Munoz Torrero, also 
a Canon, but belonging to the Liberal party, in these terms : 
•“You suffer the King to remain excessively powerful, but as 
a priest you ought to plead the cause of the Church, rather than 
that of the King.” Into these compromises with the Church 
party the Liberals were forced to enter, as we have already 
shown from some articles of the Constitution of 1812. When 
the liberty of the press was discussed, the parsons denounced 
it as “ contrary to religion.” After the most stormy debates, 
and after having declared that all persons were at liberty to 
publish their sentiments without special license, the Cortes 
■unanimously admitted an amendment, which, by inserting the 
word political, curtailed this liberty of half its extent, and 
left all writings upon religious matters subject to the censure 
of the ecclesiastic authorities, according to the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. On August 18, 1817, after a decree passed 
against all who should conspire against the Constitution, 
another decree was passed, declaring that whoever should 
•conspire to make the Spanish nation cease to profess the Catho- 
lic Roman religion should be prosecuted as a traitor, and 
suffer death. When the Voto de Santiago was abolished, a 
compensatory resolution was carried, declaring Saint Teresa 
de Jesus the patroness of Spain. The Liberals also took care 
not to propose and carry the decrees about the abolition of 
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the Inquisition, the titoes, the monasteries, etc., till after the 
Constitution had been proclaimed. But from that very moment 
the opposition of the Serviles within the Cortes, and the clergy 
without, became inexorable. 

Having now explained the circumstances which account 
for the origin and the characteristic features of the Constitu- 
tion of 1812, there still remains the problem to be solved of its: 
sudden and resistless disappearance at the return of Ferdinand 
VII. A more htimiliating spectacle has seldom been wit- 
nessed by the world. When Ferdinand entered Valencia, on 
April 16, 1814, “the joyous people yoked themselves to his 
carriage, and testified by every possible expression of word 
and deed, their desire of taking the old yoke upon themselves, 
shouting, ‘ Long live the absolute King ! ’ ‘ Down with the 
Constitution ! ’ ” In all the large towns, the Plaza Mayor, or 
Great Square, had been named Plaza de la Constitucion, and 
a stone with these words engraved on it, erected there. In 
Valencia this stone was removed, and a “provisional” stone 
of wood set up in its place with the inscription : Real Plaza 
de Fernando VII, The populace of Seville deposed all the 
existing authorities, elected others in their stead to all the 
offices which had existed under the old regime, and then 
required those authorities to re-establish the Inquisition. From 
Aranjuez to Madrid Ferdinand’s carriage was drawn by the 
people. When the King alighted, the mob took him up in 
their arms, triumphantly showed him to the immense con- 
course assembled in front of the palace, and in their arms- 
conveyed him to his apartments. The word Liberty appeared, 
in large bronze letters over the entrance of the Hall of the 
Cortes in Madrid; the rabble hurried thither to remove it? 
they set up ladders, forced out letter by letter from the stone,, 
and as each was thrown into the street* the spectators renewed 
their ^outs of exultation. They collected as many of the 
journals of the Cortes and of the papers and pamphlets of 
the Liberals as could be got together, formed a procession in 
which the religious fraternities and the clergy, regular and 
secular, took the lead, piled up these papers in one of the 
public squares, and sacrificed them there aS a political auto- 
da-fe, after which high mass was performed and the Te Deum. 
sung as a thanksgiving for their triumph. More important 
perhaps — ^since these shameless demonstrations of the town 
mob, partly paid for their performances, and like the Lazzaroni 
of Naples, preferring the wanton rule of kings and monks to 
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fhe sober regime ot the middle classes — ^is the fact that the 
second general elections resulted in a decisive victory of the 
Serviles; the Constituent Cortes being replaced by the ordi- 
nary Cortes on September 20, 1813, who transferred their 
sittings from Cadiz to Madrid on January 15, 1814. 

We have shown in former articles how the revolutionary 
party itself had participated in rousing and strengthening the 
old popular prejudices, with a view to turn them into so 
many weapons against Napoleon. We have then seen how 
the Central junta, at the only period when social changes 
were to be blended with measures of national defence, did all 
in their power to prevent them, and to suppress the revolu- 
tionary aspirations of the provinces. The Cadiz Cortes, on 
the contrary, cut off during the greater part of their existence 
from all connection with Spain, were not even enabled to 
make their Constitution and their organic decrees known, 
except as the French armies retired. The Cortes arrived, as 
it were post factum. They foimd society fatigued, exhausted, 
suffering ; the necessary product of so protracted a war, entirely 
carried on upon the Spanish soil ; a war in which the armies, 
being always on the move, the Government of today was seldom 
that of tomorrow, while bloodshed did not cease one single 
day during almost six years throughout the whole surface 
of Spain, from Cadiz to Pamplona, and from Granada to 
Salamanca. It was not to be expected that such a society 
should be very sensible of the abstract beauties of any political 
Constitution whatever. Nevertheless, when the Constitution 
was first proclaimed at Madrid, and the other provinces 
evacuated by the French, it was received with “exultant 
delight,” the masses being generally expecting a sudden dis- 
appearance of their social sufferings from mere change of 
Government. When they discovered that the Constitution was 
not possessed of such miraculous powers, the very overstrained 
expectations which had welcomed it turned into disappoint- 
ment, and with these passionate Southern peoples there is but 
one step from disappointment to hatred. 

There were some particular circumstances which princi- 
pally contributed to estrange the popular sympathies from 
•the Constitutional regime. The Cortes had published the 
severest decree against the Afrancesados or the Josephites.^ 
The Cortes were partly driven to these decrees by the vin- 


*Josephitcs : the supporters of Joseph Bonaparte. — Ed. 
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<iictive clamour of the populace and the reactionists, who 
at once turned against the Cortes as soon, as the decrees they 
had wrung from them were put to execution. Upwards of 
10,000 families became thus exiled. A lot of petty tyrants 
let loose on the provinces, evacuated by the French, ^tablished 
their proconsular authority, and began by inquiries, prosecu- 
tion, prison, inquisitorial proceedings against those compro- 
mised through adherence to the French, by having accepted 
offices from them, bou^t national property from them, etc.'^ 
The Regency, instead of trying to effect the transition from 
the French to the national regime in a conciliatory and dis- 
creet way, did all in their power to aggravate the evils and 
exasperate the passions, inseparable from such changes of 
dominion. But why did they do so ? In order to be able to 
ask from the Cortes a suspension of the Constitution of 1812, 
which, they told them, worked so very offensively. Be it 
remarked, en passant, that aH the Regencies, these supreme 
executive authorities appointed by the Cortes, were regularly 
composed of the most decided enemies of the Cortes and their 
Constitution. This curious fact is simply explained by the 
Americans always combining with the Serviles in the appoint- 
ment of the executive power, the weakening of which they 
considered necessary for the attainment of American indepen- * 
-dence from the mothm: country, since they were sure that an 
executive simply at variance with the sovereign Cortes would 
prove insufficient. The introduction by the Cortes of a single 
direct tax upon the rental of land, as well as upon industrial 
«nd commercial produce, excited also great discontent among 
the people, and still more so the absurd decrees forbidding the 
•circulation of all Spanish specie coined by Joseph Bonaparte, 
and ordering its possessors to exchange it for national coin, 
simultaneously interdicting the circulation of French money, 
and proclaiming a tariff at which it was to be exchanged at 
the national mint. As this tariff greatly differed from that 
proclaimed by the French in 1808, for the relative value of 
French and Spanish . coins, many private individuals were 
involved in great losses. This absurd measure also contri- 
buted to raise the price of the first necessaries, already highly 
above the average rates. : 

The classes most interested in the overthrow of the Con- 
stitution of 1812, and the restoration of the old regime— the 
grandees, the clergy, the friars and the lawyers — did not fail 
lo excite to the highest pitch the popular ffiscontent created 
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by the unfortunate circumstances which had marked the intro- 
duction on the Spanish soil of the Constitutional regime. Hence 
the victory of the Serviles in the general elections of 1813. 

Only on the part of the army could the King apprehend 
any serious resistance, but General Elio and his officers, 
breaking the oath they had sworn to the Constitution, pro- 
claimed Ferdinand VII at Valencia, without mentioning the 
Constitution. Elio was soon followed by the other military' 
chiefs. 

In his decree, dated May 4, 1814, in which Ferdinand 
VII dissolved the Madrid Cortes and cancelled the Constitution 
of 1812, he simultaneously proclaimed his hatred of despotism, 
promised to convene the Cortes under the old legal forms, to 
establish a rational liberty of the press, etc. He redeemed 
his pledge in the only manner which the reception he had 
met on the part of the Spanish people deserved — ^by rescinding 
all the acts emanating from the Cortes, by restoring every- 
thing to its ancient footing, by re-establishing the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, by recalling the Jesuits banished by his grandsire, by 
consigning the most prominent members of the juntas, the 
Cortes and their adherents to the galleys, African prisons, or 
to exile ; and, finally, by ordering the most illustrious guerrilla 
chiefs, Porlier and de Lacy, to be shot. 

New York Daily Tribune, December 1, 1854. 


VIII 

DURING the year 1819 an expeditionary army was 
assembled in the environs of Cadiz for the purpose of recon- 
quering the revolted American colonies. Jose Enrique 
O’Donnell, Count de La Bisbal, the uncle of Leopoldo O’Donnell, 
the present Spanish Minister, was intrusted with the command. 
The former expeditions against Spanish America having swal- 
lowed up 14,000 men since 1814, and being carried out in the 
most disgusting and reckless manner, had gro\vn most odious 
to the army, and were generally considered a malicious means 
of getting rid of the dissatisfied regiments. Several officers, 
among them Quiroga, Lopez Banos, San kliguel (the present 
Spanish Lafayette), O’Daly, and Arco Aguero, determined to 
improve the discontent of the soldiers, to shake off the yoke, 
and to proclaim the Constitution of 1812. La Bisbal, when 
initiated into the plot, promised to put -himself at the head 
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of the movement. The chiefs of the conspiracy, in conjunc- 
tion with him, fixed on July 9, 1819, as the day on which a 
general review of the expeditionary troops was to take place, 
in the midst of which act the grand blow was to be struck. At 
the hour of the review La Bisbal appeared, indeed, but instead 
of keeping his word, ordered the conspiring regiments to be 
disarmed, sent Quiroga and the other chiefs to prison, and 
dispatched a courier to Madrid, boasting that he had prevented 
the most alarming of catastrophes. He was rewarded with 
promotion and decorations, but the Court having obtained 
more accurate information, afterward deprived him of his 
command, and ordered him to withdraw to the capital. This 
is the same La Bisbal who, in 1814, at the time of the King’s 
return to Spain, sent an officer of his staff with two letters to 
Ferdinand. Too great a distance from the spot rendering it 
impossible for him to observe the King’s movements, and to 
regulate his conduct according to that of the monarch — in one 
letter La Bisbal made a pompous eulogy of the Constitution of 
1812, on the supposition that the King would take the oath to 
support it. In the other, on the contrary, he represented the 
Constitutional system as a scheme of anarchy and confusion, 
congratulated Ferdinand on his exterminating it, and offered 
himself and his army to oppose the rebels, demagogues, and 
'enemies of the throne and altar. The officer delivered this 
second dispatch, which was cordially received by the Bourbon. 

Notwithstanding the symptoms of rebellion which had 
shown themselves among the expeditionary army, the Madrid 
'Govenunent, at the head of which was placed the Duke of 
San Fernando, then Foreign Minister and President of the 
Cabinet, persisted in a state of inexplicable apathy and inacti- 
vity, and did nothing to accelerate the expedition, or to scatter 
the army in different seaport towns. Meanwhile a simultane- 
ous movement was agreed upon between Don Rafael de Riego, 
commanding the second battalion of Asturias, then stationed 
at Las Cabezas de San Juan, and Quiroga, San Miguel, and 
other military chiefs of the Isla de Leon, who had contrived 
to get out of prison. Riego’s position was far the most difficult. 
The commune of Las Cabezas was in the centre of three of the 
headquarters of the expeditionary army— that of the cavalry at , 
Utrera, the second division of infantry at Lebrija, and a batta- 
lion of guides at Arcos, where the commander-in-chief and 
the staff were established. He nevertheless succeeded, on 
January 1, 1820, in surprising and capturing the commander 
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and the stall, although the battalion cantoned at Arcos u’as 
double the strength of that of Asturias. On the same day he 
proclaimed in that very commune the Constitution of 1812, 
‘elected a provisional alcalde, and, not content with having exe- 
cuted the task devolved upon him, seduced the guides to his 
cause, surprised the battalion of Aragon lying at Bomos, 
inarched from Bornos on Jerez, and from Jerez on Puerto Santa 
Maria, everi^vhere proclaiming the Constitution, till he reached 
tthe Isla de Leon, on the 7th January, where he deposited 
the military prisoners he had made in the fort of San Pedro. 
■Contrary to their previous agreement, Quiroga and his follow- 
ers had not possessed themselves by a coup dc main of the 
Ijridge of Suazo, and then of the Isla de Leon, but remained 
tranquil to the 2nd of January, after Oltra, Riego’s messenger, 
liad conveyed to them official intelligence of the surprise of 
Arcos and the capture of the staff. 

The whole forces of the revolutionary army, the supreme 
command of which was given to Quiroga, did not exceed 5,000 
men, and their attacks upon the gates of Cadiz having been 
repulsed, they were theinselves shut up in the Isla de Leon. 
■"Our situation," says San Miguel, “was extraordinary; the 
revolution, stationary twenty-five days without losing or gain- 
ing an inch of ground, presented one of the most singular 
phenomena in politics." The provinces seemed rocked into 
lethargic slumber. During the whole month of January, at 
the end of which Riego, apprehending the flame of revolution 
might be extinguished in the Isla de Leon, formed, against 
the councils of Quiroga and the other chiefs, a movable column 
of 1,500 men, and marched over a part of Andalusia, in pre- 
sence of and pursued by a ten times stronger force than his 
own, proclaiming the Constitution at Algeciras, Ronda, Malaga, 
Cordova, etc., everywhere received by the inhabitants in a 
friendly way, but nowhere provoking a serious pronuncia- 
mento. Meanwhile his pursuers, consuming a whole month 
in fruitless marches and countermarches, seemed to desire 
nothing but to avoid, as much as possible, coming to close 
quarters with his little army. The conduct of the Government 
troops was altogether inexplicable. Riego’s expedition, which 
^ began on January 27, 1820, terminated on March 11, he being 
then forced to disband the few men that still followed him. His 
small corps was not dispersed through a decisive battle, but 
disappeared from fatigue, from continual petty encounters 
with the enemy, from sickness and desertion. 
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Meanwhile the situation of the insurrectionists in the 
Isla was by no means promising. They continued to be blocked 
up by sea and land, and within the town of Cadiz every dec- 
laration for their cause was suppressed by the garrison. How, 
then, did it happen that, Riego having disbanded in the Sierra 
Morena the Constitutional troops on the 11th of March, Fer- 
dinand VII was forced to swear to the Constitution, at Madrid, 
on the 9th of March, so that Riego really gained his end just 
two days before he finally despaired of his cause? 

The march of Riego’s column had riveted anew the general 
attention; the provinces were all expectation, and eagerly 
watched every movement. Men’s minds, struck by the boldness 
of Riego’s sally, the rapidity of his march, his vigorous re- 
pulses of the enemy, imagined triumphs never gained, and 
aggregations and reinforcements never obtained. When the 
tidings of Riego’s enterprise reached the more distant pro- 
vinces, they were magnified in no small degree, and those 
most remote from the spot were the first to declare them- 
selves for the Constitution of 1812. So far was Spain matured 
for a revolution, that even false news sufficed to produce it. 
So, too, it was false news that produced the hurricane of 1848. 

In Galicia, Valencia, Saragossa, Barcelona and Pamplona, 
successive insurrections broke out. Jose Enrique O’Donnell, 
alias the Count de La Bisbal, being summoned by the King 
to oppose the expedition of Riego, not only offered to take 
arms against him, but to annihilate his little army and seize 
on his person. He only demanded the command of the troops 
cantoned in the Province of La Mancha, and money for his 
personal necessities. The King himself gave him a purse of 
gold and the requisite orders for the troops of la Mancha. But 
on his arrival at Ocana, La Bisbal put himself at the head of 
the troops and proclaimed the Constitution of 1812. The news 
of this defection roused the public spirit of Madrid where 
the revolution burst forth immediately on the intelligence of 
this event. The Government began then to negotiate with 
the revolution. In a decree, dated March 6, the King offered 
to convoke the ancient Cortes, assembled in Estamentos 
(Estates), a decree suiting no party, neither that of the old 
monarchy nor that of the revolution. On his return from 
France, he had held out the same promise and failed to redeem 
his pledge. During the night of the 7th, revolutionary demon- 
strations having taken place in Madrid, the Gaceta of the 8th 
published a decree by which Ferdinand VII promised to swear 
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to the Constitution of 1812. “Let all of us,” he said, in that 
decree, “ and myself first; fairly enter upon the path of the 
Constitution." The people having got possession of the palace 
on the 9th, he saved himself'only by re-establishing the Madrid 
Ayuntamiento of 1814, before" which he swore to the Constitu- 
tion. He, for his part, did not care for false oaths, having 
always at hand a confessor ready to grant him full remission 
of all- possible Bins. ' Simultaneously a constructive junta was 
established, the first decree of which set free the political pris- 
oners and recalled the political refugees. The prisons, now 
opened, sent the first Constitutional Ministry tO' the royal 
palace. Castro, Herreros, and A. Ai'guelles — ^who formed the 
first Ministry — ^were martyi's of 1814, and Deputies of 1812. 
The true source of the enthusiasm which had appeared on the 
accession of Ferdinand to the throne, was joy at the removal 
of Charles ItT, his father. And thus the source of the general 
exultation at the proclamation of the Constitution of 1812, was 
joy at the removal of Ferdinand "VII. As to the Constitution, 
itself. We know that, when finished, there were no territories 
in which to proclaim it. For the majority of the Spanish, 
people, it was like the unkno^vn god worshipped by the ancient 
Athenians. » -i 

-■ In our day it has been affirmed by English writers; 'with 
an express allusion to the present Spanish revolution, on the 
one hand that the movement of 1820 was but a military cons- 
piracy; and on the other that it wa^ but a Russian intrigue. 
Both assertions are equally ridiculous. As to the military in- 
surrection, we have seen that, notwithstanding its failure,' the 
revolution proved victorious.; and, besides, the riddle to be 
solved would not be the conspiracy of 5,000 soldiers, but the 
sanction of that conspiracy by an army of 35,000 men, and by 
a most loyal nation of twelve millions. That the revolution 
first acted through the ranks of the army is easily explained 
by the fact that, of all the bodies of the Spanish monarchy, 
the army was the only one" thoroughly transformed and revo- 
lutionized during the war of independence. As to Russian 
intrigue, it is not to be denied that Russia had her hands in 
the business of the Spanish revolution ; that, of all the Euro- 
pean powers, Russia first acknowledged the Constitution of 
1812, by the treaty concluded in "Weleski Luki, on July 20, 1812 ; 
that she first kindled the revolution of 1820, first denounced it 
to Ferdinand "VU; first lighted the torch of counter-revolution on 
several points of the Peninsula, first solemnly protested against 
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it before Europe, and finally forced France into an armed in- 
tervention against it. Monsieur, de Tatischeif, the Russian 
Ambassador, was certainly the most prominent character at 
the Court of Madrid — the invisible head of the camarilla.. He 
had succeeded in introducing Antonio Ugarte, a wretch of 
low station, at Court, and making him the head of .the friars 
and footmen who, in their back-staircase council, swayed the 
scepter in the name of Ferdinand VII. By Tatischeif, Ugarte 
was made Director-General of the expeditions against South 
America, and by Ugarte the Duke of San Fernando was ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister and President of the Cabinet. Ugarte 
effected from Russia the purchase of rotten ships, destined for 
the South- American Expedition, for which the order of St. 
Ann was bestowed upon him. Ugarte prevented Ferdinand and 
his brother Don Carlos from presenting themselves to the army 
at the first moment of the crisis. He was the mysterious author 
of the Duke of San Fernando’s unaccountable apathy, and of the 
measures which led a Spanish Liberal to say at Paris in 1836 ; 
“One can hardly resist the conviction that the Govenunent 
was rendering itself the means for the overthrow of the exist- 
ing order of things.” If we add the curious fact that the 
President of the United States praised Russia in his message 
for her having promised him not to suffer Spain to meddle 
with the South American colonies, there can remain but little 
doubt as to the part acted by Russia in the Spanish revolu- 
tion. But what does all this prove? That Russia produced 
the revolution of 1820 ? By no means, but only that she pre- 
vented the Spanish Government from resisting it. That the 
revolution would have earlier or later overturned the abso- 
lute and monastic monarchy of Ferdinand VII is proved: 1. 
By the series of conspiracies which since 1814 had followed 
each other ; 2. By the testimony of M. de Martignac, the French 
Commissary who accompanied the Duke of Angouleme at the 
time of the Legitimist invasion of Spain ; 3. By testimony not 
to be rejected — ^that of Ferdinand himself. 

In 1814 Mina intended a rising in Navarre, igave the first 
signal for resistance by an appeal to arms, entered the fortress 
of Pamplona, but distrusting his own followers, fled to France. 
In 1815 General Porlier, one of the most renowned guerrilleros 
of -the war of independence, proclaimed the Constitution at 
Coruna. He was beheaded. In 1816, .Richard intended cap- 
turing the King at Madrid. He was hanged. In 1817, Navarro, 
a lawyer, with four of his accomplices, expired on the scaffold 
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at Valencia for having' p'roclaiih^d the; ■'Constitution of -1812. 
In the same year the intrepid General Lacy was shot at Majorca 
:for having committed the same crime. In 1818, Colonel Vidal, 
-Captain Sola, and others, who had proclaimed the Constitution 
at Valencia, were defeated ‘and put to the sword. The Isla de 
liCon con^iracy then was but the last link; in a chain formed 
“by the bloody heads "of so many Saliant ’nieii from 1808 to 
1814. 

' M. de Martignac who, in 1832, shortly before his death, 
published his work : L’Espagne et ses Revolutions, makes the 
■following statement : 

» J. J > 4 

Two ^ears had passed away sii\ce Ferdinand VTI had re- 
sumed his absolute power, and there continued still the pro- 
.scriptions, proceeding from a camarilla recruited from the 
■dregs of mankind. The whole State machinery was turned 
upside down ; there reigned nothing but disorder, languor and 
■confusion — ^taxes most unequally distributed — ^the state of the 
jfinances was abominable — there were loans without credit, 
impossibility of meeting the most urgent wants of the State, an 
•nrmy not paid, magistrates indemnifying themselves by brib- 
ery, a corrupt and do-nothing Administration, unable to 
ameliorate anything, or even to preserve anything. Hence the 
general discontent of the people. The new Constitutional sys- 
tem was received with enthusiasm by the great towns, the com- 
-mercial and industrial classes, liberal professions, army and 
proletariat. It was resisted by the monks, and it stupefied the 
■country people. 

Such are the confessions of a dying man who was mainly 
instrumental in subverting that new system. Ferdinand VII, 
in his decrees of Jime 1, 1817, March 1, 1817, April 11, 1817, 
November 24, 1819, ^tc., literally confirms the assertions of 
M. de Martignac, and resumes his" lamentations in these 
words : “ The miseries that resound in the ears of our Majesty, 
■on the part of the complaining people, overset one another.” 
This shows that no -Tatischeff was needed to bring about a 
Spanish revolution. 

New York Daily Tribune, December 2, 1854. 
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NEWS OF THE MADRID INSURRECTION 

London, July 7, 1854. 

THE news we receive of the military insurrection at 
Madrid continues to be of a very contradictory and fragmen- 
tary character. All the Madrid telegraphic dispatches are, of 
course, Government statements, and of the same questionable 
faith as the bulletins published in the Gaceta. A review of 
the scanty, materials at hand is consequently all I can give you. 
It will be recollected that O’Donnell was one of the generals 
'banished by the Queen in February ; that he refused to obey, 
secreted himself in Madrid, and from his hiding place kept up 
secret cqrrespondence with the garrison of Madrid, and parti- 
cularly with General Dulce, the Inspector-General of the 
Cavalry. The Government were aware of his sojourn at 
Madrid, and on the 27th Jtme, at night. General Blaser the 
itinister of War, and General Lara, the Captain-General of 
New Castile, received warnings of an intended outbreak under 
the leadership of General Dulce. Nothing, however, was 
•done to prevent or stifle the insurrection in its germ. On the 
28th, therefore, General Dulce found no difficulty in assembl- 
ing about 2,000 cavalry under pretext of a review, and to march 
with them out of the town, accompanied by O’Donnell, with 
the intention of kidnapping the Queen, then staying at the 
Escurial. The design failed, however, and the Queen arrived 
at Madrid on the 29th, attended by Count San Luis, the Presi- 
dent of the Council, and held a review, while the insurgents 
took uj) quarters in the environs of the capital. They were 
joined by Colonel Echague and- 400 men of the Regiment 
“Prince,” who brought along the regimental cashbag contain- 
ing 1,000,000, francs. A column composed of seven battalions 
of infantry) one regiment of cavalry, one detachment of 
mounted gendarmerie, and two -batteries of artillery left Madrid 
on the evening of the 29th instl, under command ,'of General 
Dara, in order jio meet the rebels quart^’ed.'atjthe, Venfa del 
Espiritu Sontq .and ithe village of i yicalyaro. '* A battle fto'ok 
place on the'^'SOth between the two armies', of .which; we have 
received 'fh¥ee,,accounts^the''6fficial one .addressed by General 
Lara to,’ the Minister of War, published/|ihV‘tHe' Goceta; ’tKfe 
second published by the 'Messager,.de Bayonne, arid the^,,i^d 
report from’ i the' Madridi- 'correspondent .of the Independence 
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of the coiners of the square. Night having approached in the 
meantime, the > governmental forces retired in echelons on the 
gate of Alcala, where a squadron of the cavalry that had 
remained faithful was suddenly surprised by a detachment of 
insurrectionist lancers who had concealed themselves behind 
the Plaza de Toros. -In the midst of the confusion produced by 
this unexpected attack; the insurrectionists seized four pieces 
of artillery that had remained behind. The loss was nearly 
equal on both sides. The insurgent cavalry suffered much 
from the grape-sholj but their lances have almost exterminat- 
ed the regiment dc la Reina Gobernadora, and the mounted 
gendarmerie. Latest accounts inform us that the insurrection- 
ists received reinforcements from Toledo and Valladolid. There 
is even a rumour afloat that General Narvaez is expected today 
at Vallccas where he is to be received by Genarals Dulce, 
O’Donnell, Ros de Olano and Armero. Trenches have been 
opened at the gate of Atocha. Crowds of curious arc throng- 
ing the railway station whence the advance posts of General 
O’Donnell may be perceived. All the gates of Madrid are, 
however, rigorously watched.''*-*’ 

■ Three O’clock P.M. Same Day . — ^The insurgents occupy 
the place of Vallecas, three English miles from Madrid, in 
considerable force. The Government expected today the troops 
from the provinces, especially the battalion del Rey. If we 
are to believe the most recent information, this force had 
joined the insurgents. 

Four P. M.— At this moment almost the whole garrison 
leaves Madrid, in the direction of Vallccas, in order to meet 
the insurgents who show the greatest confidence. The shops 
are closed. The Guard of the Retire and generally of all Gov- 
ernment officers have been armed in haste. I hear at this 
moment that some companies of the garrison yesterday joined 
the insurgents. The Madrid garrison is commanded by General 
Campuzano, who was falsely staled to have gone over to the 
insurgents. General Vista Hermosa, and Blaser, the Minister 
of War. 'Till now no reinforcements have come to the support 
of the Government ; but the 4th Regiment of the line and 
the 1st Cavalry are said to have left Valladolid and to be 
marching in all haste upon Madrid. The same is assured with 
respect to the garrison of Burgos, commanded by General 
Turon. Lastly, General Rivero has left Saragossa with impos- 
ing forces. More bloody encounters are, therefore, to be 
expected. 

Up to the 6th inst. no papers or letters had arrived from 
Madrid. The Moniteur alone has the following laconic dis- 
patch, dated Madrid, the 4th of July : 

Tranquillity continues to reign at Madrid and in the 
provinces. 

A private dispatch states that the insurgents arc at Aran- 
juez.' If the battle anticipated for the 1st inst. by the corres- 
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pondent of the Independence, had resulted in a victory of 
the Government, there would be wanting neither letters, nor 
papers, nor bulletins. Notwithstanding that the state of siege 
had been proclaimed at Madrid, the Clamor Publico, the 
Nacion, the Diario, the Espana, and the Epoca had reappeared 
without previous notice to the Government, whose yiscal in- 
formed them of this dismal fact. Among the persons arrested 
at Madrid are named Messrs. Antonio Guillermo Moreno and 
Jose Manuel Collado, bankers. A warrant was issued against 
Seahor Servillano, Marquis de Fuentes de Ihiero, a particular 
friend of Marshal Narvaez. Messrs. Pidal y Mon- are' placed 
under serveillance. 

It would be premature to form an opinion on the general 
character of this insurrection. I may say, however, that it 
does not seem to proceed from the Progresista party, as General 
San Miguel, their soldier, remains quiet at Madrid. From all 
the reports it seems, on the contrary, that Narvaez is at the 
bottom of it, and that Queen Cristina, whose influence had of 
late much decreased through the Queen’s favourite Count San 
Luis, is not entirely a stranger to it. 

There is perhaps no country, except Turkey, so little 
known to, and so falsely judged by Europe as Spain. The 
numberless local pronunciamentos and military rebellions have 
accustomed Europe to view it on a level with Imperial Rome 
at the era of the pretorians. This is quite as superficial an 
eiTor as was committed in the case of Turkey, by those who 
fancied the life of the nation extinct because its official history 
for the last century consisted only of palace-revolution and 
Janissary emeutes. The secret of this fallacy lies in the simple 
for the last century consisted only of palace-revolutions and 
strength of these peoples in their provincial and local organ- 
ization, have drawn at the source of their Court almanacs. 
The movements of what we are' used to call the State, have 
so little affected the Spanish people,, that they were quite con- 
tent to leave that restricted domain to the alternative passions 
and petty intrigues of Court minipns,. solders, adventurers, 
'and a few so-called statesmen, and thejr have had little cause 
to repent themselves of their indifference. The character, of 
modern Spanish history deserving to 'receive a very different 
•appreciation than it has until now ejtperienced; ! will take an 
opportunity to treat this subject in one of my next letters. 
'This much 1 may yet remark in this place,' that little surprise 
ought to be felt, if a general movement should now arise in 
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■the Peninsula from a mere military rebellion; since the late 
iinancial decrees of the Government have converted the tax- 
gatherer into a most efficient revolutionary propagandist. 

New York Daily Tribune, July 21, 1854. 

Ill 

PROCLAMATIONS OF BULGE AND O’DONNELL— 
SUCCESSES OF INSURGENTS 

r London, July 18, 1854. 

THE Spanish insurrection appears to assume a new aspect, 
as is evident from the proclamations of Dulce and O’Donnell, 
the former of whom is a partisan of Espartero, and the latter 
was a stout adherent of Narvaez and perhaps secretly of Queen 
Cristina. O’Donnell having convinced himseif that the Spanish 
towns are not to be set in motion tbis time by a mere palace- 
revolution, suddenly exhibits liberal principles. His proclama- 
tion is dated from Manzanares, a borough of the Mancha, not 
iar from Ciudad Real. It says that his aim is to preserve the 
throne, but to remove the camarilla ; the rigorous observation 
k of the fundamental laws ; the amelioration of the election and 
press laws ; the diminution of taxes ; the advancement in the 
civil service according to merit ; decentralization, and estab- 
lishment of a national militia on a broad basis. It proposes 
provincial juntas and a general assembly of Cortes at Madrid, 
to be changed with the revision of the laws. The proclama- 
tion of General Dulce is even more energetic. He says : 

There are no longer Progresistas and Moderados ; all of us 
are Spaniards, and imitators of the men of July 7, 1822. 
Return to the Constitution of 1837 ; maintenance of Isabella 
II ; perpetual exile of. the Queen Mother ; destitution of the 
present Ministry ; re-establishm'ent of peace in our country ; 
such is the end we pursue at every cost, as we shall show on 
the field of honour to the traitors'iwhom we shall ptmish for 
iheir culpable folly.. •' 

According to the JourritCl’ des Debats, papers and corres- 
pondence have been seized at Madrid which are said to prove 
- -beyond " doubt that it' is' the' secret aim of the insurgents to 
•declare the throne vacant, to reunite the Iberian- Peninsula into 
<one State, and -to offer the crown to Don Pedro "V, Prince of 
SaNe-Coburg-Gothal ' 'The tender interest taken by The Times 
in the Spanish insurrection, and the simultaneous presence of 
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the said Don- Pedro, an England, appears indeed to indicate- 
that some new Coburg dodge is afloat. The, Court is^eyWentiy 
very uneasy, as all possible Ministerial combinations have been 
tried, Isturiz and Martinez de la Rosa having been applied'Ho 
in vain. The Messager ^de Bagonne ' asserts that the Count de 
Montemolin left Naples as soon as he received news of the 
insurrection. 

O’Donnell has entered Andalusia, having crossed the Sierra- 
Morena in three columns, one marching b^’Carolinaj'jthe'Other 
by Pozo Blanco, and the third by Despenaperros, The Gaceto. 
confesses that Colonel Buceta succeeded in surprising Cuenca,, 
by the possession of which place the insurgents have secured 
their communications with Valencia. In the latter province 
the rising now doihprises' about four, or 'five' towns, besides 
Alora where the Government troops received a severe check. 

It is stated also that a movemeniT had broken out at Reus 
in Catalonia, and the Messager de Bayonne adds that>dis> 
turbances had taken place in 'Aragon. 

New York Daily Tribune, August 3, 1854. . 

■ 

THE SPANISH REVOLUTION— STRUGGLE* OP ' PARTIES— 

PRONUNdlAMENTOS OP SAN SEBASTIAN, BARCEi 

LONA, SARAGOSSA AND MADRm 

■ . London, July, 21',' 1854.. c 

“Ne touchez pas a la Reine” [Touch not the' ’Queen] is an 
old Castilian maxim, but the adventurous' Madame Munoz and 
her daughter Isabella have too long overstepped the rights of 
even Castilian Queens not to have outworn the loyal prejudices, 
of the Spanish people. 

The pronunciamentos of 1843 lasted three months; those 
of 1854 have scarcely lasted as many weeks. The Ministry 
is dissolved, Count San Luis has fled. Queen Cristina is trying 
to reach the Prench frontier, and at Madrid both troops and 
citizens have declared against the Government. 

The revolutionary movements of Spain since the com- 
mencement of the century offer a remarkably uniform aspect^.^ 
with the exception of the movements in favour of provincial 
and local privileges which periodically agitate the northern, 
provinces, every palace-plot being attended, by military insur- 
rections,, and, these invariably 1 dragging municipal pronunciar- 
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nientos' in ■ their train. There are. two causes for this pheno- 
menon. In the ‘first place, we find that' what we call, the State 
in a" modern I sense has, .’from the exclusively provincial life 
•Of -the people, no national embodiment : in opposition to the 
Court, except in the army. In the second place,, the .peculiar 
liositioh of’ Spain, and the -Peninsular war created., conditions 
underf which it was; only in the army that everything vital in 
the’ Spanish^ nationality was permitted to concentrate. Thus 
it happens that the only national demonstrations .(those of 
1812 and of, 1822)-’;pfoceeded from the army; and thus the 
movable part of the nation has been accustomed to regard the 
army as the natural instrument <of every national rising. During 
the troublesome epoch from .1830 to 1854, however,' the cities 
'of Spain came to know that the army, instead of .continuingi^to 
itphold the causeiof , the' nation, was changed into an.instru- 
menfcfor the Tivalriffi of. the ambitious pretenders to.the mili- 
tary^fguardianship of the Coiurt. Consequently, we -find the 
movement of 1854. very different even from that of ,1843. The 
emeute of General O’Donnell was 'looked upon by the peoples .as 
anything but a conspiracy against the leading influence at; the 
Court, espe^Uy as it .was supported by the ex-favomite 
Semno. IThe towns and country accordingly demurred to 
gi-ving any., response, -to the appeal made by the cavalry of 
^drid. It was • thus' that General O’Donnell was forced to 
alter entirely the character of his operations, in order not to 
remain Isolated and exposed to failure. He was forced to insert 
in his proclamation three points equally opposed to the supre- 
macy of the army : the convocation of the Cortes, an economical 
.Government,', and the formation of a national militia — ^the last 
'demand. originating in. the desire of the towns to recover their 
independence of the army. It is a fact, then, that the military 
insurrection has obtained the support of a popular insurrection 
only by submitting to the conditions of the latter. It remains 
.to^ be seen, whether it 'will be constrained to adhere to them 
nnd/to execute th^se promises. 

: ' With the exception of the Carlists, all parties have raised 
their cry — ^Progresistas, partisans of the Constitution of 1837, 
•partisans of the Constitution of 1812, Unionists - (demanding 
the annexation of Portugal), and Republicans. The news con- 
cerning the latter. ip.arty is to be received with caution, since 
it has to' pass the censure of the Paris police. Besides these 
party, struggles, the rival pretaisions of the military leaders 
nre t in; rfull development.-. Espartero had:no sooner heard of 
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the success of O’Donnell than he left his retreat at Leganes 
and declared himself the chief of the movement.’ But as soon 
as Caesar Narvaez learned of 'Hie appearance .of his old Pompey 
in the field, he forthwith offered his services to the Quera, 
which were accepted, and he is to form a new Ministry. Prom 
the details I am about to give you, it will be seen that the 
military has by no means taken the initiative in all places, 
but that in some they have had to yield to. the overpowering 
pressure of the population. . ' 

Besides the pronunciamentos in Valencia, reported, in my 
last, there has been one at Alicante. In Andalusia^ pronun- 
ciamentos have taken place at Granada, Seville and Jaen. ,In 
Old Castile, there has been a pronunciamento at Burgos ; in 
Leon, at Valladolid ; in Biscay, at San Sebastian and Vitoria ; 
in Navarre, at Tolosa, Pamplona and Guipuzcoa ; in Aragon, at 
Saragossa; in Catalonia, at Bsircelona, Tarrgoha, Lerida and 
Gerona ; there is said, also, to have been .a pronunciamento in 
the Mas Baleares. In Murcia, pronunciamentos were expect- 
ed to. take place, according to a letter from Cartagena, dated 
July 12, which says : . . rr,' 

• f.;, ■ , ■■ 

In consequence of a bando published by the Military Gov- 
ernor of the place, all the inhabitants of Cartagena possessed 
of muskets and other arms, have been ordered to depose them 
with the civil authorities within twenty-four hours. On the 
demand of the Consul of France, the Government has allowed 
the French residents to depose their arms as in 1848, at the 
•Consulate. . ' 

" I r 

Of •all these pronunciamentos, four only deserve particular 
mention, viz.-: those of San Sebastian in Biscay, ■ Barcelona 
the capital -of -Catalonia, Saragossa the capital of Aragon, and 
Madrid. • -• 

In 'Biscay the pronunciamentos originated "with the Muni- 
cipalities,* in Aragon with the military. The Municipality- of 
San Sebastiain was pronouncing in 'favour of the insurrection, 
when the demand for the armament of the people was raised. 
The city was immediately covered with ’<&rms. Not till the 
17th could the two battalions garrisoning the to’wn be induced 
to i join.' i!The fusion between = the- citizens and the military 
-having 'been completed, ' jI, 000 armed citizens accompanied by 
-some troops set out for Pamplona, and organized the insurrec- 
tion in'iNa’^’arre. ■ Tt was only the appearance of '.the armed 
citizens from'iSan Sebastian which'facilitated the rising of the 
Navarrese capital. '-cGeneral Zabala joined the movement' after- 
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ward and went to Bayonne', inviting the soldiers and officers of 
the' Cordova regiment, who had fled there upon their late 
defeat at Saragossa, immediately to return to their country 
and to meet him at San Sebastian. According to some reports 
he subsequently marched upon Madrid to place himself under 
the' 'orders of Espartero, while other reports state that he was 
on the march to Saragossa to join the Aragonese insurgents. 
General Mazaredo, the commander o£> the Basque provinces, 
refusing to take part in the pronunciamento of Vitoria, was 
obliged to retire to France, The troops under orders of General 
Zabala are two battalions of the regiment of Bourbon, a bat- 
talion of carabiniers, and a detachment of cavalry. Before 
dismissing the subject of the. Basque provinces l^may state as 
something: characteristic, that the Brigadier Barcaiztegui, who 
has been named Governor of Guipuzcoa, is one of Espartero’s 
former aides-de-£amp. L > 

At Barcelona the initiative was apparently taken by the 
military, but the' spontaneity of their act becomes very.doubf/- 
ful fromithe additional information We have, received. On the 
13th. 'of July, .st,i7 o’clock pjn., the soldiers,, occupying the 
barracks of San Pablo,- and of the Buen Suceso, yielded to 
the demonstrations- of the populace r.and . declared their pro- 
nuheiamento, under the cry of Viva la Reina; Viva la Con- 
stitudon ; death to the Ministers ; away with Cristina } After 
having fraternized with the mass, and marched along witii 
them over the Rambla, they halted at .the Plaza of the Con- 
stitution. The cavalry, kept indoors at the, Barceloneta for 
the .previous I six days, because of: the distrust it inspired to 
the Captain-General, made a pronunciamento in its turn. From 
this moment the whole garrison passed over to the people, and 
all resistance on the part of the authorities became impos- 
sible. At ID o’clock General Marches!, the Military Governor, 
yidded to the general pressure, and at midnight the Captain- 
General of Catalonia announced his resolution to side with 
the movement. He went to the place of the Ayuntamiento 
where he harangued the people, filling the place. On the 18th, 
a junta was formed, composed of the Captain-General and 
other eminent persons, with the cry of the Constitution, the 
Queen and Morality. Further news from Barcelona states that 
some workmen had' .been shot on the order of the new autho- 
rities, because they had destroyed machinery and violated 
property; also, that a Republican Committee convened in a 
neighbouring town, had been arrested ; but it should be recol- 
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lected that this news passes through the hands *of the Second 
of December whose special vocation' it is to calumniate r^ub- 
licans and workmen. • ' ! 

At Saragossa it is said that the initiative proceeded from 
the military~a statement which becomes invalidated, .how- 
ever, by the additional remark that the formation- of a militia 
corps was immediately resolved upon. So much is certain, 
and is confirmed by the Madrid Gaceta itself, that before .'the 
pronunciamento of Saragossa ISO soldiers of the Montesa -regi-. 
ment (cavalry) on the march to Madrid and quartered -at 
Torrejon (five leagues from Madrid) revolted and abandoned 
their chiefs, who arrived at Madrid on the everung of the 
13th with the regimental chest. The soldiers,-. -under com- 
mand of Captain Baraiban, mounted horse and took the road 
to Huete, being supposed to intend joining the force under 
Colonel 'Buceta at Cuenca. As for Madrid,- against which 
Espartero is said to be marching with the “ army of the centre,” 
and General Zabala, with the army of the north, it was natural 
that a town which subsists upon the Court should be the 
last to join in the insurrectionary movement. .'-The Gaceta 
of the 15th inst. still published a bulletin from the Minis- 
ter of War asserting the factions to be in flight,- and the enthus- 
iastic loyalty of the troops increasing. Count San Luis,iwho 
seems to have very correctly judged' of the situation at Madrid, 
announced to the workmen that General O'Doimell - and- the 
anarchists would deprive them of all employment, while if 
the Government succeeded, it would employ all workingmen 
on thb'^ public works for six'reals (75 cents) a day. By. this 
stratagem San Luis hoped to enroll the most excitable -portion 
of the Madrilenos under his. banner.. His success, however, 
was like that of the party of the National at Paris in 1848. 
The allies he had thus gained soon becathe his most' dangerous 
enemies — ^the funds for their support being exhausted on the 
sixth day. How much the Government dreaded a pronuncia- 
mento in the capital is evident from General Lara?s (the- Gov- 
ernor’s) proclamation forbidding the circulation of any news 
respecting the progress of the insurrection. It appears, fur- 
ther, that the tactics of General Blaser were' restricted to the- 
care of avoiding any contact -with‘4he insurgents,' lest his' 
troops should catch the infection. It is said that the first plan- 
of General O’Donnell was to meet the 'Ministerial troops on 
the plains of La Mancha, so favourable to cavalry operations. 
This plan, however, was abandoned in consequence • of . thei 
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arrival of ex-favourite Serrano, who was in connection with 
several of the pBncipal towns' of Andalusia. ' The Constitutional 
army thereupon determined, instead of remaining in La Mancha, 
to march upon Jaen and Sevilla. ' 

It may be observed, en passant, that the boletines of 
•General Blaser bear a wonderful resemblance to the orders of 
■the day of the Spanish generals of the sixteentli century, which 
save such occasion for hilarity to Francis I, and • of the 
eighteenth century, which Frederick the Great turned into 
ridicule. ' ' 

' It is plain that this Spanish insurrection must become a 
source of dissension between the Governments of France and 
England, and the report given by a French paper that General 
O’Donnell was concealed previous to the outbreak, in the palace 
■of the British Ambassador,' is not likely to lessen the misgiv- 
ings of Bonaparte on its accouht. There exists already some 
commencement of irritation between Bonaparte and Victoria ; 
Bonaparte expected to meet the Queen at the embarkation of 
liis troops from Calais, but her Majesty answered his desire 
by a visit to the ex-Queen Amelie on the same day. Again, 
the English Ministers when interpellated about the non-block- 
ade of the White Sea, the Black Sea, and the sea of Azov, 
alleged as their excuse the alliance with France. Bonaparte 
retorted by an announcement of those very blockades in the 
Moniteur, without waiting fdr the formal consent of England. 
Lastly, a bad effect having been produced in France by the 
embarkation of French troops in British vessels only, Bona- 
parte published a list of French vessels destined for the same 
use and 'ap]3lied to it. * 

New YorK Daily Tribune, August 4, 1854. 

- ' ' V 

ESPARTERO (Editorial) 

: -.1 ■' ' 

' IT 'IS one of the peculiarities of revolutions that just as 
the people seem about to take a great start and to open a new 
•era, they suffer themselves to be ruled by the delusions of the 
past' and' surrender all^-the power and influence they have so 
•dearly won into the hands of men who represent, or are sup- 
posed to represent, the popular movement of a by-gone epoch. 
Espartero is one of those traditional men whom -’the people 
are wont to take upon their backs at moments of 'social crises',' 
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and whom, like the ill-natured old fellow that- obstinately- 
clasped his legs about the.. neck- of Sinbad the,, sailor, they 
afterward find it difficult to.-get rid of. Ask a Spaniard -of the: 
so-called Progresista School . what- ,is the, political value- of 
Espartero, and he -will promptly reply that “ Espartero repre- 
sents the unity of the great liberal party ; Espartero.'is popular 
because he came .from the -people ; his, popularity works exclu- 
sively W the cause of -the Progresistas.” It is true that /he- 
is the son of an artisan, who has climbed up to be the Regent 
of Spain ; and that, having entered the army as a common 
soldier, he left it as a Field-Marshal. But if be be the symbol, 
of the, unity of the great liberal party, it can only be that 
indifferent point of rinity in which alL extremes are neutralized. 
And as to the popularity of the Progresistas, we do not exag- 
gerate -in saying .that it was lost from the moment it became- 
transferred from the bulk pf that party to this single individual.. 

We need no other proof of; the ambiguous .and exceptional 
character of Espartero’s greatness, beyond the- simple fact that,, 
so far, nobody has been able to /account,, for it. While bis 
friends take refuge in allegoric generalities, his enemies, allud- 
ing to a strange feature of: his .private life, declare him but a 
lucky gambler. Both, then, friends and enemies, are at an 
equal loss to discover any logical connection between the man 
himself, .and the, fpme and, the. name of the,. man. 

Espartero’s military, merits are as much contested as his 
political shortcomings are incontestable. In a voluminous bio- 
graphy, published by Senor de Florez, much fuss ,is made about 
his military prowess and generalship as shown- in the; provinces 
of Charcas, Paz, Arequipa, Potosi and Cochabamba, where he 
fought under the orders of General Morillo, then charged with 
the reduction of the South American States under the autho- 
rity of the Spanish Crown. But the general impression pro- 
duced by his South American feats of arms upon the excitable 
mind of his native country is sufficiently characterized by his 
being designated as the chief of the Ayacuchismo, and his 
partisans as AyacucHos, in allusion to -the unfortunate battle 
at Ayacucho, in which Peru and South America were definitive- 
ly lost for Spain. He is, at all events, a vdry extraordinary 
hero whose historical baptism dates from a defeat, instead of 
a success. In the seven years' war against the Carlists, he 
never signalized himself by one of those daring strokes by 
which Narvaez, his rival, became early known as an iron- 
nerved soldier. He had certainly the gift of making the best 
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of small successes, while it was mere luck that Maroto betrayed 
to him the last forces of the Pretender, Cabrera’s rising in 1840 
being only a posthumous attempt to galvanize the dry bones 
of Carlism. Senor de Marliani, himself one of Espartero’s 
admirers, and the historian of modem Spain, cannot but own 
that the seven years' war is to be compared with nothing but 
the feuds waged in the tenth century between the petty lords 
of Gaul, when success was not the result of victory. It appears, 
'by another mischance, that of all the Peninsular deeds of 
B^partero, that which made the liveliest impression upon the 
public memory was, if not exactly a defeat, at least a singu- 
larly strange performance In a hero of liberty. He became 
renowned as the bombarder of cities — of Barcelona and Seville. 
If the Spaniards, says a writer, should ever paint him as 
Mars, We should see the god figuring as a “ wall-batterer.” 

When Cristina was forced, in 1840, to resign her Hegency 
and to fly from Spain, Espartero assumed, against the wi^es 
^of a very large section of the Progresistas, the supreme authority 
within the limits of Parliamentary Government, He sur- 
rounded himself with a sort of camarilla, and affected the airs'- 
of a military dictator, without really elevating himself above- 
the mediocrity of a Constitutional King. His favour extended. 
to Moderados rather than to old Progresistas, who, with a few 
exceptions, were excluded from ofiRce. Without conciliating: 
his enemies, he gradually estranged his friends. Wilhout the 
courage to break through the shaddes of the Parliamentary 
regime, he did not know how to accept it, how to manage it, 
or how to transform it into an instrument of action. During 
'iiis three years’ dictatorship, the revolutionary spirit was broken 
step by step, through endless compromises, and the dissen- 
sions within the Progresista par^ Were allowed to reach such 
a pitch as to enable the Moderados to regain exclusive power 
by a coup de main. Thus Espartero became so divested of 
authority that his own Ambassador at Paris con^ired against 
him with Cristina and Narvaez ; and so poor in res'ources, that 
he found no means to ward off their miserable intrigues, or 
the petty tridcs of Louis Philippe. So little did he under- 
stand his own position that he made an inconsiderate stand 
against public opinion when it simply wanted a pretext to 
break him to pieces. 

In May, 1843, his popularity having long since faded away, 
he retained Seoane, Zurbano and the other members of his 
military camarilla, whose dismissal was loudly called for; 
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he dismissed the Lopez Ministry, who commanded a large 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies, and he stubbornly re- 
fused an amnesty for the exiled Moderados, then claimed on 
all hands, by Parliament, by the people and by the army itself. 
This demand simply expressed the public disgust with his 
administration. Then, at once, a hurricane of pronunciamentos 
against the “ tyrant Espartero ” shook the Peninsula from one 
end to the other ; a movement to be compared only, from the 
rapidity of its spreading, to the present one. Moderados and 
Progresistas combined for the one object of getting rid of the 
Regent. The crisis took him quite unawares — ^the fatal hour 
found him unprepared. 

Narvaez, accompanied by O’Donnell, Concha and Pezuela, 
landed with a handful of men at Valencia. On their 
side all was rapidity and action, considerate audacity, 
energetic decision. On the side of Espartero 
all was helpless hesitation, deadly delay, apathetic 
irresolution, indolent weakness. While Narvaez raised the 
;siege of Teruel, and marched into Aragon, Espartero retired 
from Madrid, and consumed whole weeks in unaccountable 
inactivity at Albacete. When Narvaez had won over the 
corps of Seoane and Zurbano at Torrejon, and was marching 
on Madrid, Espartero at length effected a .junction with Van 
Halen, for the useless and odious bombardment of Seville. He 
then fled from station to station, at every step of his retreat 
4eserted by his troops, till at last he reached the coast. When 
he embarked at Cadiz, that town, the last where he retained 
.a party, bade its hero farewell by also pronouncing against 
him. An Engliriunan who resided in Spain during the catas- 
trophe, gives a graphic description of the sliding-scale <of 
Espartero’s greatness : “ It was not the tremendous crash ot 
an instant, after a well-fought field, but -a little and bit by 
bit descent, after no fighting at all, from Madrid to Ciudad 
Real, from Ciudad Real to Albacete„from Albacete to Cordova, 
from Cordova to Seville, from Seville to Puerto Santa Maria, 
and thence to the wide ocean. He fell from idolatry to enthus- 
iasm, from enthusiasm to attachment, from attachment to res- 
pect, from respect to indifference, &om indifference to con- 
tempt, from contempt to hatred, and from hatred he fell into 
the sea.” 

How could Espartero have now again become the saviour 
of the country, and “ Sword of the Revolution,” as he is called ? 
This event would be quite -incomprehensible were 
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it not for the ten years of reaction Spain has suffered under the 
brutal dictatorship of Narvaez, and the brooding yoke of the 
Queen’s minions, who supplanted him. Extensive and violent 
epochs of reaction are wonderfully fitted for re-establishing the 
fallen men of revolutionary miscarriages. The greater the 
imaginative powers of a people — and where is imagination 
greater than in the south of Europe? — ^the more irresistible their 
impulse to oppose to individual incarnations of despotism indi- 
vidual incarnations of the revolution. As they cannot im- 
provise them at once, they excavate the dead men of their 
previous movements. Was not Narvaez himself on the point 
of growing popular at the expense of Sartorius ? The Esp'ar- 
tero who, on the 29th of July, held his triumphant entrance into 
Madrid, was no real man ; he was a ghost, a name, a 
reminiscence. 

It is but due to justice to record that Espartero never 
professed to be anything but a constitutional monarchist ; and 
if there had ever existed any doubt upon that point, it must 
have disappeared before the enthusiastic reception he met 
with during his exile, at Windsor Castle and from the govern- 
ing classes of England. When he arrived in London the whole 
aristocracy fiocked to his abode, the Duke of Wellington and 
Palmerston at their head. Aberdeen, in his quality of Foreign 
Minister, sent him an invitation to be presented to the Queen ; 
the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen of the city entertained him 
with gastronomic homages at the Mansion House ; and when it 
became known that the Spanish Cincinnatus passed his leisure 
.hours in gardening, there was no Botanical, or Horticultural, 
■or Agricultural Society which was not eager to present him 
with membership. He was quite the lion of that metropolis. 
At the end of 1847 an amnesty recalled the Spanish exiles, 
and the decree of Queen Isabella appointed him a Senator. 
He was, however, not allowed to leave England before Queen 
Victoria had invited him and his Duchess to her table, adding 
the extraordinary honour of offering them a night’s lodging at 
Windsor Castle. It is true, we believe, that this halo thrown 
round his person was somewhat connected with the supposition 
that Espartero had been and still was the represen- 
tative of Britifh interests in Spain. It is no less true that the 
Espartero demonstration looked something like a demonstration 
against Louis Philippe. 

On his return to Spain he received deputation .upon dep^- 
tation, gratulations upon gratulations, and the city of Bar.ce- 
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Iona dispatched an express messenger to apologize for its bad 
behaviour in 1843. But has anybody ever heard his name 
mentioned during the fatal period from January, 1846, till the 
late events? Has he ever raised his voice during that dead 
silence of degraded Spain? Is there recorded one single act 
of patriotic resistance on his part? He quietly retires to his 
estate at Logrono, cultivating his cabbages and flowers, waiting 
his time. He did not go even to the revolution till the revo- 
lution came for him. He did more than Mahomet. He ex- 
pected the mountain to come to him, and the mountain came. 
Still there is one exception to be mentioned. When the revo- 
lution of February burst out, followed by the general European 
earthquake, he caused to be published by Senor de Principe, 
and some other friends, a little pamphlet entitled EsparterOf 
his Past, his Present, his Future, to remind Spain that it still 
harboured the man of the past, the present, and the future. 
The revolutionary movement soon subsiding in France, the 
man of the past, of the present, and of the future once more 
sank into oblivion. 

Espartero was born at Granasula, in La Mancha and like 
his famous fellow countryman, he also has his fixed idea — 
the Constitution ; and his Dulcinea del Toboso — Queen Isabella. 
On January 8, 1848, when he returned from his English exile 
to Madrid, he was received by the Queen and took leave of 
her with the following words : “I pray your Majesty to call 
me whenever you want an arm to defend, or a heart to love 
you.” Her Majesty has now called and her knight-errant 
appears, smoothing the revolutionary waves, enervating the 
masses by a delusive calm, allowing Cristina, San Louis and 
the rest to hide themselves in the palace, and loudly professing 
his unbroken faith in the words of the innocent Isabella. 

It is known that this very trustworthy Queen, whose 
features are said to assume year after year a more striking 
resemblance to those of Ferdinand VH, of infamous memory, 
had her majority proclaimed on November 15, 1843. She was 
then only thirteen years old on November 21 of the same 
year. Olozaga, whom Lopez had constituted her tutor for 
three months, formed a Ministry obnoxious to the cflTYiarfiif» 
and the Cortes newly elected under the impression of the first 
success of Narvaez. He wanted to dissolve the Cortes, and 
obtained a royal decree signed by the Queen giving him power 
to do so, but leaving the date of its promulgation blank. On 
the evem'ng of the 28th, Olozaga had the decree delivered to 
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Mm from the hands of the Queen. On the evening of the 
29th he had another interview with her; but he had hardly 
left her when an Under-Secretary of State came to his house, 
and informed him that he was dismissed, and demanded back 
the decree which he had forced the Queen to sign. Olozaga, 
a lawyer by profession, was too sharp a man to be ensnared in 
IMs way. He did not return the document till the following 
■day, after having shown it to at least one hundred Deputies, 
in proof that the signature of the Queen was in her usual, re- 
gular handwriting. On December 13, Gonzalez Brabo, ap- 
pointed as Premier, summoned the Presidents of the Cham- 
bers, the principal Madrid notables, Narvaez, the Marquis de la 
Santa Cruz, and others, to the Queen that she might make a 
•declaration to them concerning what had passed between her 
and Olozaga on the evening of November 28. The innocent 
little Queen led them into the room where she had received 
Olozaga, and enacted in a very lively, but rather overdone 
manner, a little drama for their instruction. Thus had Olozaga 
bolted the door, thus seized her dress, thus obliged her to 
sit down, thus conducted her hand, thus forced her signature 
to the decree, in one word, thus had he viottate'd her royal 
•dignity. During this scene Gonzalez Brabo took note of these 
declarations, while the persons present saw the alleged decree 
wMch appeared to be signed in a blotted and tremulous hand. 
Thus, on the solemn declaration of the Queen, Olozaga was 
to be condemned for the crime of laesa majestas, to be tom 
in pieces by four horses, or at the best, to be banished for 
life to the PMlippines. But, as we have seen, he had taken 
Ms measures of precaution. Then followed seventeen days’ 
debate in the Cortes, creating a sensation greater even than 
that produced by the famous trial of Queen Caroline in Eng- 
land. Olozaga’s defence in the Cortes contained among other 
things this passage : “ If they tell us that the word of the 
Queen is to be believed without question, I answer, No! There 
is either a charge, or there is none. If there be, that word is 
a testimony, like any other, and to that testimony I oppose 
mine.” In the balance of the Cortes the word of Olozaga was 
found to be heavier than that of the Queen. Afterwards he 
fled to Portugal to escape the assassins sent against Mm. This 
was Isabella’s first entrechat on the political stage of Spain,, 
and the first proof of her honesty. And thfs is the same little 
Queen whose words Espartero now exhor,ts the people to trust 
in, and to whom is offered, after eleven years’ school, for 
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scandal, the "defending arm.” and the “loving heart” of the 
"Sword of the Revolution.”* 

New York Daily Tribune, August 19, 1854. 

VI 

THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION AT WORK 

London, August 8, 1854. 

THE barricades were scarcely removed at Madrid, at the- 
request of Espartero, before the counter-revolution was busy 
at work. The first counter-revolutionary step was the impu- 
nity aH'owed to Queen Cristina, Sartorius, and their associates. 
Then followed the formation of the Ministry, with the Mode- 
rado O’Donnell as Minister of War, and the whole army placed 
at the disposal of this old friend of Narvaez. There are in the 
list the names of Pacheco, Lojan, Don Francisco Santa Cruz, 
sill of them notorious partisans of Narvaez, and the first a 
member of the infamous Ministry of 1847. Another, Salazar, 
has been appointed on the sole merit of being a playfdlow 
of Espartero, In remuneration for the bloody sacrifices of the 
people, on the barricades and in the public place, numberless 
decorations have been showered upon the Espartero generals 
on the one hand, and on the Moderado friends of O’Donnell 
on the other hand. In order to pave the way for an ultimate 
silencing of the press, the press law of 1837 has been reestab- 
lished. Instead of convoking a general Constituent Cortes, 
Espartero is said to intend convoking only the Chambers after 
the Constitution of 1837, and, as some say, even as modified 
by Narvaez. To secure as far as possible the success of all 
these measures and others that are to follow, large masses of 
troops are being concentrated near Madrid. If any considera- 
tion press itself especially on our attention in this affair, it is 
the suddenness with which the reaction has set in. 

On the first instant the chiefs of the barricades called 
upon Espartero, in order to make to him some observations 


* The Tribune added the following sentence at the close of 
the article — ^it was not written by Marx ; 

“Our readers can judge whether the Spanish Revolution 
is likely to have any useful result or not,” (Cf. Letter of Marx 
to Engels, November 10, 1854, Gesamt<msgabe, Dritte Abteilung 
Band 2, pp. 63-65.)— Ed. 
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on the choice of his- Ministry. He entered into a long expla- 
nation- on the difficulties -with -which he was beset, and endea- 
voured to defend his nominations. But the Deputies of the 
people seem to have been little satisfied with his explanation. 
"'Very alarming” news arrives at the same time, about the 
movements of the republicans in Valencia, Catalonia, and An- 
dalusia. The embarrassment of Espartero is visible from his 
decree sanctioning the continued activity of the provincial 
juntas. Nor has he yet dared to dissolve the junta of Madrid, 
though his Ministry is complete and installed in office. 

New York Daily Tribune, August 21, 1854. 

VII 

DEMANDS OF THE SPANISH PEOPLE 

London, August 11, 1854. 

SOME days ago the Charivari published a caricature 
exhibiting the Spanish people engaged in battle and the two 
sabres — Espartero and O'Donnell — embracing each other over 
their heads. The Charivari mistook for the end of the revo- 
lution, what is only its commencement. The struggle has 
already commenced between O’Donnell and Espartero, and 
not only between them, but also between the military chiefs 
and the people. It has been of little avail to the Government 
to have appointed the toreador Pucheta as Superintendent of 
the slaughter-houses, to have nominated a committee for the 
reward of the barricade-combatants, and finally to have 
appointed two Frenchmen, Pujol 'and Delmas, as historio- 
graphers of the revolution. O’Donnell wants the Cortes to be 
elected according to the law of 1845, Espartero according to 
the Constitution of 1837, and the people by universal suffrage. 
The people refuse to lay do-wn their arms before the publica- 
tion of a Government programme, the programme of Manza- 
nares no longer satisfying their views. The people demand the 
annulment of the Concordat of 1852, confiscation of the estates 
of the counter-revolutionists, an expose of the finances, can- 
celling of all contracts for railways and other swindling con- 
tracts for public works, and lastly the judgment of Cristina by 
a special Court. Two attempts at flight on the part of the 
latter have been foiled by the armed resistance of the people. 
£1 Tribuno makes the following account of restitutions to be 
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made by Cristina to the National Exchequer : Twenty-foiu* 
millions illegally received as Regent from 1834 to 1840 ; twelve 
millions received on her return from France after an absence 
of three years ; and thirty-five millions received of the Trea- 
sury of Cuba. This account even is a generous one. When 
Cristina left Spain in 1840, she carried off large sums and 
nearly all the jewels of the Spanish Crown. 

New York Daily Tribune, August 25, 1854. 

vin 

THE SPANISH REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA— THE QUESTION 
OF COLONIES— CORRUPTION OF PUBLIC MEN— 
ANARCHY IN THE PROVINCES— THE MADRID PRESS 

London, August 15, 1854. 

SOME months before the outbreak of the present Spanish 
revolution, I told your readers that Russian influences were 
at work in bringing about a Peninsular commotion. For that 
Russia wanted no direct agents. There was The Times, the 
advocate and friend of King Bomba, of the “ young hope ” of 
Austria, of Nicholas, of George IV, suddenly turned indignant 
at the gross immoralities of Queen Isabella and the Spanish 
Court. There were, besides, the diplomatic agents of the 
English Ministry, whom the Russian Minister Palmerston had 
no difficulty in bamboozling with visions of a Peninsular Coburg 
kingdom. It is now ascertained that it was the British Ambas- 
sador who concealed O’Donnell at his palace, and induced the 
banker Collado, the present Minister of Finance, to advance 
the money required by O’Donnell and Duke, to start their 
pronunciamento. Should anybody doubt that Russia really 
had a hand in Peninsular affairs, let me remind him of the 
affair of the Isla de Leon. Considerable bodies of troops were 
assembled at Cadiz, in 1820, destined for the South American 
colonies. All at once the army stationed on the Isle declared 
for the Constitution of 1812, and its example was followed by 
troops elsewhere. Now, we know from Chateaubriand, the 
French Ambassador at the Congress of Verona, that- Russia, 
stimulated Spain to undertake the expedition into South' 
America, and forced France to undertake the expedition into. 
Spain. We know, on the other hand, from the message of the 
United States President, that Russia promised him to prevent 
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the expedition against South America. It requires, then, but 
little judgment to infer as to the authorship of the insurrection 
of the Isla de Leon. But I will give you another instance of 
the tender interest taken by Bussia in the commotions of the 
Spanish Peninsula. In his Historia politico de la Espana 
•moderno (Barcelona, 1849), Senor de Marliani, in order to 
prove that Russia had no reason to oppose the constitutional 
movement of Spain, makes the following statement : 

There were seen on the Neva Spanish soldiers swearing to 
the Constitution [of 1812] and receiving their banners from 
imperial hands. b\ his extraordinary expedition against Russia 
Napoleon formed from the Spanish prisoners in France a special 
legion, who, after the d^eat of the French forces, deserted 
to the Russian camp. Alexander received them with marked 
condescension, and quartered them at Peterhoif, where the 
Empress frequently went to visit them. On a given day 
Alexander ordered them to assemble on the frozen Neva, end 
made them take the oath for the Spanish Constitution, present- 
ing them at the same time with banners embroidrered by the 
Empress herself, ^is corps, thenceforth named “ [mperial 
Alexander,” embarked at Kronstadt, and was landed at Cadiz. 
It proved true to the oath taken on the Neva, by rising, in 
1821, at Ocana for the re-establishment of the Constitution. 

While Russia is now intriguing in the Peninsula through 
the hands of England, it, at the same time, denounces England 
to France. Thus we read in the New-Prtissian Gazette that 
England has made the Spanish revolution b^ind the back of 
France. 

What interest has Russia in fomenting commotions in 
Spain ? To create a diversion in the West, to provoke dissen- 
sions between France and England, and lastly to seduce France 
into an intervention. Already we are told by the Anglo- 
Bussian papers that French insurrectionists of June constructed 
the barricades at Madrid. The same was said to Charles K at 
the Congress of Verona. 

The precedent set by the Spanish army had been followed 
by Portugal, spread to Naples, extended to Piedmont, and ex- 
hibited everywhere the dangerous example of armies meddling 
in measures of reform, and by force of arms dictating laws to 
their county. Immediately after the insurrection had taken 
place in Piedmont, movements had occurred in France, at 
Lyons and in other places, directed to the same end. There 
was Berton’s conspiracy at Rochelle in which 25 soldiers of 
the 45th regiment had taken part. Revolutionary Spain re- 
transfused its hideous elements of discord into France, and 
both leagued their democratic factions against the monarchical 
system. 
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Do we say that the- Spanish revolution haS been made 
by the Anglo-Eussians ? By no means. Russia bnly supports- 
factious movements at moments -when it knows revolutionary 
crises to be at hand. The real popular movement, however,, 
which then begins, is always found to be as much opposed to 
this intrigues of Russia as to the oppressive agency of the 
Government. ' Such was the fact ih Wallachia in 1848 — such 
is the fact in Spain in 1854. 

The perfidious conduct of England is exhibited at full 
length by the conduct of its Ambassador at Madrid, Lord 
Howden. Before setting out from England to return to his 
post, he assembled the Spanish bondholders, calling upon them 
to press the payment of their claims on the Government, and 
in case of refusal, to declare that they would refuse all credit 
to Spanish merchants. Thus he prepared difficulties for the 
new Government. As soon as he arrived at Madrid, he subs- 
cribed for the victims fallen at the barricades. Thus he pro- 
vokes ovations from the Spanish people. 

The Times charges Mr. Soule with having produced the 
Madrid insurrection in the interest of the present American 
Administration. At all events, Mr. Soule has not written The 
Times’s articles against Isabella II, nor has the party inclined 
to Cuban annexation gained any benefit from the revolution. 
With regard to this question, the nomination of General de ’a 
Concha as Captain-General of the Island of Cuba is character- 
istic, he having been one of the seconds of the Duke of Alba 
in his duel with the son of Mr. Soule. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that the Spanish Liberals in any way partake in 
the views of the English Liberal, Mr. Cobden, in reference to- 
the abandonment of the colonies. One great object of the 
Constitution of 1812 was to retain the empire over the Spanish 
colonies by the introduction of a united system of representa- 
tion into tile new code. In 1811 the Spaniards even equipped 
a large armament, consisting of several regiments from Galicia, 
the only province in Spain then not occupied by the French, 
in order to combine coercion with their South American policy. 
It was almost the chief principle of that Constitution not to 
abandon any of the colonies belonging to Spain, and the revo- 
lutionists of today share the same opinion. 

No revolution has ever exhibited a more scandalous 
spectacle in the conduct of its public men than this undertaken 
in the interest of “ morality.” The coalition of the old parties 
forming the present Government of Spain (the partisans of 
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Espartero and the partisans of the Narvaez) has been occupied 
with nothing so much as the division of the spoils of office, of 
places, of salaries, of titles, and of decorations. Dulce and 
Echague have arrived at Madrid, and Serrana has solicited 
permission to come, in order to secure their shares in the 
plunder. There is a great quarrel between Moderados av.d 
Progresistas, the former being charged with having named all 
the generals, the latter with having appointed all 
the political chiefs. To appease the jealousies of the “ rabble,” 
Buceta the toreador has been promoted from a director of the 
slaughter-houses to a director of police. Even the Clomor 
Publico, a very moderate paper, gives vent to feelings of dis- 
appointment. ” The conduct of the generals and chiefs would 
have been more dignified if they had resigned promotion, 
giving a noble example disinterestedness, and conforming 
themselves to the principles of morality proclaimed by the 
revolution” The shamelessness of the distribution of the 
spoils is marked by the division of the Ambassadors* places, 
I do not speak of the appointment of Senor Olozaga for Paris, 
although being the Ambassador of Espartero at the same Court 
in 1843, he conspired with Louis Philippe, Cristina and Nar- 
vaez ; nor of the appointment for Vienna of Alejandro Mon, 
the Finance Minister of Narvaez in 1844 ; nor of that of Rios 
Rosas for Lisbon, and Pastor Diaz for Turin, both Moderados 
of very indifferent capacity. I speak of the nomination of 
Gonzalez Brabo for the Embas^ of Constantinople. He is the 
incarnation of Spanish corruption. In 1840 he published El 
Guirigay CGibberish) , a sort of Madrid Punch, in which he 
made the most furious attacks against Cristina. Three years 
afterward his rage for office transformed him into a boisterous 
Moderado. Narvaez, who wanted a pliant tool, used him as 
Prime Minister of Spain, and then kicked him away as soon, 
as he could dispense with him. Brabo, in the interval, 
appointed as his Minister of Finance one Carrasco, who 
plundered the Spanish treasury directly. He made his father 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury, a man who had been expelled 
from his place as a subaltern in the Exchequer because of 
his malversation ; and he transformed his brother-in-law, a 
hanger-on at the Principe Theatre, into a state-room to the 
Queen. When reproached with his apostacy and corruption, 
he answered : ” Is it not ridiculous to be always the same ? ” 
This man is the chosen Ambassador of the revolution of 
morality. 



It is somewhat refreshing to hear, in contrast with the 
official infamies branding the Spanish movement, that ,the 
people have forced these fellows at least to place Cristina at 
the disposal of the Cortes, and to consent to the convocation 
of a National Constituent Assembly, without a Senate, and 
consequently neither on the election law of 1837 nor tliat of 
1845. The Government has not yet dared to prescribe an 
election law of their own, while the people are unanimously 
in favour of universal suffrage. At Madrid the elections for 
the National Guard have returned nothing but Exaltados. 

In the provinces a wholesome anarchy prevails, juntas 
being constituted, and in action everywhere, and every junta 
issuing decrees in the interest of its locality — one abolishing 
the monopoly of tobacco, another the duty on salt. Contra- 
bandists are operating on an enormous scale, and with the 
more efficiency, as they are the only force never disorganized 
in Spain. At Barcelona the soldiers are in collision, now 
among each other, and now with the workmen. This anar- 
chical state of the provinces is of great advantage to the cause 
of the revolution, as it prevents its being confiscated at the 
capital. 

The Madrid press is at this moment composed of the fol- 
lowing papers : Espana, Novedades, Nacion, Epoca, Clamor 
Publico, Diario Espanol, Tribune, Esperanza, Iberia, Catolico, 
Miliciano, Independencia, Guarda Nacional, Esparterista, Union, 
Europa, Espeetador, Liberal, Eco de la Revoludon. The 
Heraldo, Boletin del Pueblo, and the Mensagero, have ceased 
to exist. 

New York Daily Tribune, September 1, 1854. 

DC 

CALLING OF THE CONSTITUENT CORTES— THE ELEC- 
TION LAW— DISORDERS IN TORTOSA— SECRET 

SOCIETIES— THE MINISTRY BUYS GUNS— SPANISH 
FINANCES 

London, August 21, 1854. • 
THE “leaders” of the- Assemblee'NaUonale, Times, and' 
■Journal des Debats prove that- neither the pure Russian party, 
nor the Russo-Coburg party, nor the Constitutional party are 
satisfied with the course of the Spanish revolution. Frohi this 



it would appear that there is some chance for Spain, notwith- 
standing the contradiction of appearances. 

On the 8th inst. a deputation from the Union Club waited 
on Espartero to present an address calling for the adoption of 
universal suffrage. Numerous petitions to the same effect were 
pouring in. Consequently, a long and animated debate took 
place at the Council of Ministers. But the partisans of rmi- 
versal suffrage, as well as the partisans of the election law of 
1846, have been beaten. The Madrid Gaceta publishes a 
decree for the convocation of the Cortes on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, preceded by an expose addressed to the Queen. At the 
elections, the law of 1837 will be followed, with siight modifi- 
cations. The Cortes are to be one Constituent Assembly, the 
legislative functions of the Senate being suppressed. Two 
paragraphs of the law of 1846 have been preserved, viz.: the 
mode of forming the electoral mesas (boards receiving the votes 
and publishing the returns), and the number of Deputies; 
one Deputy to be dlected for every 5,000 souls. The Assembly 
will thus be composed of from 420 to 430 members. Accord- 
ing to a circTilar of Santa Cruz, the Minister of the Interior, 
the electors must be registered by the 6th of September. After 
the verification of the lists by the provincial deputatioiis, the 
electoral lists will be closed on the 12th of September. The 
elections will take place on the 3rd of October, at the chief 
localities of the Electoral District. The scrutiny will be pro- 
ceeded to on the 16th of October, in the capital of each pro- 
vince. In case of conflicting elections, the new proceedings 
which will thereby be necessitated, must be terminated by the 
30th of October. The expose states expressly that “ the Cortes 
of 1854, like those of 1837, will save the monarchy ; they will 
be a new bond between the throne and the nation, objects 
which cannot be questioned or disputed.” In other words, 
the Government forbids the discussion of the dynastic ques- 
tion ; hence. The Times concludes the contrary, supposing that 
the question will now be between the present dynasty or no 
dynasty at all — an eventuality which, it is scarcely necessary 
to remark, infinitely displeases and disappoints the calculations 
of The Times. 

The Electoral law of 1837 limits the franchise by the con- 
ditions of having a household, the payment of the mayores 
•cuotas (the ship taxes levied by the State), and the age of 
twenty-five years. There are further entitled to a vote the 
members of the Spanish Academies of History and of the 
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Artes Nobles, doctors, licentiates in the faculties of Divinily, 
law, of medicine, members of ecclesiastical chapters, parochial 
curates and their assistant clergy, magistrates and advocates 
of two years’ standing ; officers of the army of a certain stand.- 
ing, whether on service or the retired list; physicians, sur- 
geons, apothecaries of two years’ standing ; architects, painters 
and sculptors, honoured with the membership of an academy ; 
professors and masters in any educational establishment, sup- 
ported by the public funds. Disqualified for the vote by the" 
same law are defaulters to the common pueblo-fund, or tp 
local taxation, bankrupts, persons interdicted by the courts of 
law for moral or Civil incapacity; lastly, all persons under 
sentence. • . 

It is true that this decree does not proclaim imiversal 
suffrage, and that it removes the dynastic question from the 
forum of the Cortes. Still it is doubtful that even this Assem- 
bly will do. If the Spanish Cortes forbore from interferhig 
with the Crown in 1812, it was because the Grown was only 
nominally represented— the; King having been absent for years 
from the Spahish soil. If they forbore in 1837, it was because 
they had to settle with- absolute monarchy before they -could 
think of settling with the constitutional monarchy. With 
regard to the general situation. The Times has truly good 
reasons to deplore the absence of French centralization in 
Spain, and that consequently even a victory over revolution 
in the capital decides nothing with respect to the provinces, 
BO long as that state of “anarchy” s^^wives there without 
which no revolution can succeed. 

There are, of course, some incidents in the Spanish revo- 
lution peculiarly belonging to them. For instance, the com- 
bination of robbery with revolutionary transactions — a connec- 
tion which sprung up in the guerrilla wars against the French 
invasions, and which was continued by the “royalists” in 
1823, and the Carlists since 1835. No surprise will therefore be 
felt at the information that great disorders have occurred at 
Tortosa, in Lower Catalonia. The Junta Popular of that city 
says, in its proclamation of 31st July ; “ A band of miserable 
assassins, availing themselves for pretext of the abolition of 
the indirect taxes, have seized the town, and trampled upon 
all laws of society. Plunder, assassination, incendiarism have ^ 
marked their steps.” Order, however, . was soon restored by 
the junta — ^the citizens arming themselves and coming to the 
rescue of the feeble garrison of the place. A military com- 
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mission is sitting, charged with the pursuit and punishment 
of the authors of the catastrophe o;f July 30. This circum- 
stance has, of course, given an occasion to the reactionary 
journals for virtuous declamation. How little they are war- 
ranted in this proceeding may be inferred from the remark of 
the 'Messager de Bayonne, that the Carlists have raised their 
banner in the provinces of Catalonia, Aragon and Valencia, 
and precisely in the same contiguous mountains where they 
kad their chief nest in the old Carlist wars. It was the Carlists 
who gave origin to the ladrones faceiosos, that combination 
of robbery and pretended allegiance to an oppressed party in 
the State. The Spanish guerrillero of all times has had some- 
thing of the robber since the time of Viriathus ; but it is a 
novelty of Carlist invention that a pure robber should invest 
liimseU with the name of guerrillero. Then men of the Tortosa 
affair certainly belong to this class. 

At Lerida, Saragossa and Barcelona matters are serious. 
The two former cities have refused to combine with Barcelona, 
because the military had the upper hand there. Still it appears 
that even there Concha is unable to master the storm, and 
General Dulce is to take his place, the recent popularity of 
that general being considered as offering more guarantees for 
a .conciliation of the difficulties. 

The secret societies have resumed their activity at Madrid, 
and govern the democratic party just as they did in 1823. The 
first demand which they have urged the people to make is 
that all Ministers since 1843 shall present their accounts. 

The Ministry are purchasing back the arms which the 
people seized on the day of the barricades. In this way they 
have got possession of 2,500 muskets, formerly in the hands 
of insurgents. Don Manuel Zagasti, the Ayacucho Jefe Politico 
of Madrid of 1843, has been reinstated in bis functions. He 
has addressed to the inhabitants and the national militia two 
proclamations, in which he announces his intention of energe- 
tically repressing all disorder. The removal of the creatures 
of Sartorius from the different offices proceeds rapidly. It is, 
perhaps, the only thing rapidly done in Spain. All parties 
show themselves equally quick in that line. 

Salamanca is not imprisoned, as was asserted. He had been 
arrested at Aranjuez, but was soon released, and is now at 
Malaga. , 

The control of the Ministry by popular pressure is proved 
by the fact, that the Ministers of War, of the Interior, and of 
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Public Works, have effected large displacements and simpli- 
fications in their several departments, an event never known 
in Spanish history before. 

The Unionist or Coburg-Braganza party is pitifully weak. 
For what other reason would they make such a noise about 
one single address sent from Portugal to the National Guard 
of Madrid ? If we look nearer at it, it is even discovered 
that the address, (originating with the Lisbon Journal de 
Progres) is not of a dynastic nature at all, but simply of the 
fraternal kind so well known in the movements of 1848. 

The chief cause of the Spanish revolution was the state 
of the finances, and particularly the decree of Sartorious, 
ordering the payment of six months* taxes in advance upon 
the year. All the public chests were empty when the revo- 
lution broke out, notwithstanding the circumstance that no- 
branch of the public service had been paid ; nor were the 
sums destined for any particular service applied to it during 
the whole of several months. Thus, for instance, the turnpike- 
receipts were never appropriated to the use of keeping up the 
roads. The moneys set aside for public works shared the 
same destiny. When the chest of public works was subjected 
to revision, instead of receipts for executed works, receipts 
from court favourites were discovered. It is known that 
financiering has long been the most profitable business in 
Madrid. The Spanish budget for 1853 was as follows; 


Civil List and Appanages 

« • 

. . 47,350,000 reals. 

Legislation 


. . 1,331,685 reals. 

Interest of Public Debt 


. . 213,271,423 reals. 

President of Council 


. . 1,687,860 reals. 

Foreign Office 


3,919,083 reals. 

Justice 


. . 39,001,233 reals. 

War 


. . 273,646,284 reals. 

Marine 


. . 85,165,000 reals. 

Interior 


. . 43,957,940 reals. 

Police 


. . 72,000,000 reals. 

Finances 


. . 142,279,000 reals. 

' Pensions 


. . 143,400,586 reals. 

Cultus 


. . 119,050,508 reals. 

Extras 


. . 18,387,788 reals. 

Total . . . . 


1,204,448,390 reals. 
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Notwithstanding this budget, Spain is the least taxed coun- 
try o£ Europe, and the economical question is nowhere so> 
simple as there. The reduction and simplification of the- 
bureaucratic machinery in Spain are the less difficult, as the 
Municipalities traditionally administer their own affairs; so 
is reform of the tariff and conscientious application of the 
bicnes nacionales not yet alienated. The social question in 
the modem sense of the word has no foundation in a country 
with its resources yet undeveloped, and with such a scanty 
population as Spain — 15,000,000 only. 

New York Daily Tribune, September 4, 1854. 

X 

THE REACTION IN SPAIN— STATE OF FINANCES— CON- 
STITUTION OF THE FEDERAL IBERIAN REPUBLIC. 

London, September 1, 1854. 

THE entrance into Madrid of the “Vicalvaro” regiments: 
has encouraged the Government to greater counter-revolu- 
tionary activity. The revival of the restrictive press-law of 
1837, adorned with all the rigours of the supplementary law 
of 1842, has killed all the "incendiary” portion of the press 
which was unable to offer the required cautionnement. On 
the 24th the last number was -given out of the Clamor de las- 
Barricadas with the title of Ultimas Barricadas, the two editors 
having been arrested. Its place was taken on the same day by 
a new reactionary paper called Las Cortes, “His Exc^ency,. 
the Captain-General, Don Evaristo San Miguel” says the 
programme of the last-mentioned paper, “ who honours us with, 
his friendship, has offered to this joinnal the favour of his 
collaboration. His articles will be signed with his initials. The- 
men at the head of this enterprise will defend with energy 
that revolution which vanquished the abuses and excesses of 
a corrupt power, but it is in the enceinte of the Constituent. 
Assembly that they will plant their banner. It is there that 
the great battle must be fou^t.” The great battle is for- 
Isabella 11, and Espartero. You will remember that .this 
same San Miguel, at the banquet of the press, declared that 
the press had no other corrective but its^, common sense and 
public education, that it was an institution which neither - 
sword nor transportation, nor exile, nor any power in the.- 
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•world could crush; . On the very day on which he offers him- 
•self as a contributor to the press, .he has not a word against 
■the decree confiscating his beloved liberty of jiie press., . 

• The suppression of the liberty of the press has been 
•dlosely followed by the suppression of- the right meetihg, afeo 
by royal decree.. The clubs have been ^ssolved at Madrjd, 
and in the provinces the juntas and eonunittees of Public Safety, 
■with the exceptiop. of those acknowledged by the . Ministry as 
“‘deputations.” The Club of the Union was shut up in, con- 
sequence of a decree of. the whole Ministry, notwithstanding 
that Espartero had .only a fqw days previously accepted its 
honorary Presidency, a fact which The London. Times vainly 
laboiu's to deny. This dub had sent a deputation to the 
Minister of the Interior, insisting on the dismissal of Senor 
Zagasti, the Jefe Politico of Madrid, charging hi m with hav- 
ing violated the liherty of the press, and the right of meet- 
ing. Senor Santa -Cruz •answ^ed that he could not blame a 
public functionary for taking measures approved by the 
Council of Ministers. The consequence was that a serious 
trouble arose ; but the Plaza de la ConsHtucion was occupied 
by the National Guard, and nothing further occurred. The 
petty journals had scarcely beaa suppressed when the greater 
ones that had hither.to granted their protection- to Zagasti, 
found occasion to quarrel with him. In-, order to silence the 
Clamor Publico, its chief editor, Senor Corral, was appointed 
Minister. But this step will not be sufficient^ as all.. editors 
.cannot be attached to the Ministry. ■ . ■ . 

The boldest str(fice of tiie counter-revolution, however, 
was the permission for Queen Cristina’s departure -for Lisbon, 
.-after the Council of Ministers had engaged to keep her- at. the 
• di^dsal of the Constituent Cortes — a breach of faith which 
they have tried to cover by an anticipated confiscation of Cris- 
tina’s estates in Spain, notoriously the least considerable por- 
tion of her wealth. Thus Cristina had a cheap ■ escape,, and 
now we hear &at San -Luis, too, has safely arrived at Bayonne. 
"The md§t curious part of the transaction is.thC’mann^ in which 
the decree alluded to. was obtained. On the -fifth ‘apme^patiiots 
■and National Guards' assembled to consider, theijeafety^of.-tiie 
public cause, blaming the Government oniiaceounit, of its^ vacil- 
•latioh and half and hat£< measures, and-; agreeing >tq ,^send a 
•deputation to the Ministfy calling -upon them'torremoYecUris- 
‘-tinai from -the Palace, where she wa's plottipg liberticfiderp^o- 
tj^ts;’: There' was: awery Sispicious circumstance} in ■ the .adha- 
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^on of two aides-de-camp of Espartero with Zagastl himsBif, 
to this proposition. ^The resvdt was that the Minis try met 
■in .Council, and the upshot of iiieir meeting was the dopement 
-of Cristina. , 

On the 25fh the. Queen appeared for the first time in 
public, on the promenade of the Prado, attended by what 
is called her husband, and by the Prince of Asturias. But 
lier reception appears to have been extremely cold. 

The committee appointed to report on the state of the 
finances at the epoch of the fall of ihe Sartorius IVEinistry 
■has published its report in the Gaceta, where it is preceded 
by'.an expose by Senator Collado, the Minister of Finance. 
According to this the floating debt of Spain now amounts to 
$33,000,000, and the total deficit to $50,000,000. It appears 
that even fiie extraordinary resources of the Goverximent were 
anticipated for years and squandered. T^e revenues of Havana 
and the Phillippines were anticipated for .two years and a half. 
The yield of the forced loan had disappeared without leaving 
a trace. The Almaden quick-silver' mines were engaged for 
years.. The balance in hand due to the Caja of deposits did not 
exist. Nor did the fund for military substitution. 7,485,692 
reals were due for the pturchase of tobacco obtained, but. not 
paid for. Ditto 5,505,000 reals for bills on account of public 
■works. .According to the statement of Senor Collado .the 
^oxmt of obligations of the most pressing nature is 252,980,253 
reals. . The measures proposed by him for the covering of this 
fieficit are those of a true banker, viz. : to return to quiet and 
order, to continue to levy ,aU the old taxes, and to contract 
new loans. In compliance with this advice Espartero has ob- 
tain^ from the principal Madrid bankers $2,500,000 on a pro- 
mise of a pure Moderado .policy. How willing he is to keep 
■this promise is proved by his last measures. 

It must not be imagined that these reactionary measures 
have remained altogether unresisted by the people. 'When 
the departure of Cristina became known, on the, 28th August, 
barricades were erected again; but, if we are to believe a 
telegraphic dispatch from, Bayonne, published by the French 
MoTfiieur, “.the troops, uMted to the National Guard carried 
the barricades and put down the movement.” 

This, is the cercle vicieuz in which. abortive revolutionary 
Goyer^ents -are .condenmed, to 'move. " They recognize ‘th^ 
debts contracted by heir ccwter-revolutionary. predec^ors 
as national obiigatio^. In ordw to lie able to pay them they 
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must continue their old taxes and contact Tiew debte. To ^be 
able to contract new loans they must givfe guaranties of 
“ofdCT," that is, take couht^-revolutioh^ riieasures thtem- 
selves. Thus the new, popular Government is at onc'e trans- 
formed into the h^dmaid bi the great capitalists, Md an 
oppressor of the pebple. In exactly the same ihahner was the- 
Provincial Govemm'ent of iPrance in 1848 driven to the noto- 
rious measure of ihe 45 centimes, ahd the confiscatioh Of the* 
savings banks’ funds in order to pay th'eif interests to the -capi- 
talists. “The revolutionary governments of Spain,” 'tsays 
the English author of the Revelation's on Spain, “are at 
least, hot sunk so deep as to adopt the infamous 'doctrine vof 
.repudiation as practised ' in the United States.” Th'e fact is- 
that' ^ any.foim’ef Spanish revolution had once practised rhpui- 
diation, the infamous Goveihment of Sah LUis would not 
have found any banker willing to oblige it V?itti advances. 
Blit perhaps our author holds die vieVr that it is the privilege 
of the counter-fe'volution to cohifact, as it is the privilege 
of revolution to pay debts. " 

It appears that Saragossa, Valehcia and Algechas do not 
concur in this view, ^ they have abibgated all taxes obnoxious 
to them. 

Not cdnteht with seridihg Bravo iMfufillo as Ambassador-to> 
Constantinople, the Gov^ment has dispatdied GOhzalez Brabo> 
in the same capacity to 'V'ieima. 

On Sunday, 271h August, the electoral reunibhs of ‘thh 
Dfstrict of Madrid assembled in order to appoint, by general 
suffrage, the Commissioners chjEmged with th'e superintendence 
of the 'Section at the capital. There 'eicist t^b Electoral' Com- 
mittees at Madrid — ^th'e Union Liberal, arid the Union’ del 
Comercio. 

The symptoms of reaction above collected appear Ihss- 
formidable to persons acquainted ■vidth the history of Spanish 
fevblutions than they mtist to the suptetficial obsawer— since 
Spanish revolutiorie generally only date from the kheeting of 
the Cortes, ukially the signal for the di^'olutibn of Govern- 
ment. At Madrid, besides, there are only a few troojJs, and^St 
the highest 20,000 National Guards. But bf the latter bhly 
about one half are properly armed, while the people are knov^ 
to" have disobeyed the chll to deliver up th'eir arms. 

N6tjvith'stan<hng the tfeaife of 'the Queen, O’Dohnfell has 
dissolved h'CT bodyguard, the regular army’ being jealous of 'thie- 
p'rivile^^ of this corps, from whose ranks a Godby, noticed as- 



a good player upon the guitar-^d ^^singer of seguidUlas gra- 
<Aosas y picantes, could raise himself to become the hushed of 
the King’s niece, and a Munoz,. only knowp for lus private ad- 
vantages, become the husbwd of a Queen Mother. 

At Madrid a portion of - the republicans haye circula^ 
the following Constitution of a Federai Iberian Republic : 

Tixulo I. Oxgonization of the Federal Iberian Republic. 

• •• » - y 

Art. 1. Spain and its isles and Fo^gal will be xinited 
and form the Federal Iberian Bepublic. The colours of the 
banner will be a union of the two actual banners of Spain 
and Portugal. Its device will be Liberty, Equality, Frateiuity. 

Art. 2. The sovereignty resides in .the universality of the 
•citizens. It is inalienable and imprescriptible. No, in^vidual, 
no \ fraction .of the people can usurp its exercise. 

Art. 3. The law is the expression of the national w^ 
The judges are appointed by the people through univers^ 
suffrage. 

Art 4. AH citizens of 21 years of age and enjoying their 
civil rights to be electors. 

Art 5. The punishment of death is abolished; both for- 
p.oliticaI and common crimes. The jury is to judge in all 
cases. 

Art. 6. Property is sacred. The estates taken from poli- 
tical emigrants are restored to them. 

Art. 7. The contributions will be paid in proportion to 
incomes. There will be one tax only, direct and general. All 
indirect contributions, octroi, and on consumption are abolished. 
Likewise aboli^ed are the Government monopolies of salt and 
tobacco, the stamps, the patent dues, and the copscripUon. 

Art. 8. The liberty of the press, of meeting, of association, 
lof domicile, of education, pf commerce, and of conscience, is 
, granted. Every religion will have to puy for its own minUders. 

Art. 13. The administration of the republic is to be ‘fede- 
ral, provincial and municipal. 

TxruLO II. Federal Administration 

Art. 14. It will be intrusted to an Executive Council ap- 
pointed and revokable by the Central Federal Congress. . 

Art. 15. The international and commercial relations, the 
mnifotmity of m^ur.es, weights wd corns, the Post-O£5ce, 
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anrt the armed force are ihe domain df'the'Federal’.Adndnfe— 

tration. ' ' , , ■ . • 

Art. 16. The Central Federal Congress will be composed, 
nf nine Deputies for every province, elected by universal suffr- 
rage and boimd by their instructions. 

Art. 17. The Central Federal Congress is in pefmahehcy^- 
Art. 20. Wheneyer a law is to be enacted, the Adminis- 
tration thinking it necessary' vdU bring the project under the 
cognizance of th^ confederation six months before if it be for 
the Congress, and three months if 'it be ’for ttte Provincial 
Legislation. i li -o 

Art. 21. Any Deputy 'of the people failing to adhere to^: 
his instructions is handed over to justice. 

Art, 3, Titulo III, refers to the Provincial and; Munici- 
pal Administration,' and confirms similar principles. - .The'- 
last article of this chapter says : There are to be no longer'any:' 
colonies ; they will be' dianged into provinces and administered 
on provincial principles. Slavery shall be abolished. ' t oc', i? 

' ' lliTVLO IV.— The Armif ' •' '* 

t ■■ ■ ■ . . , . ' ■ . 

( Art. 34. The whole people will be sumed and Organized 
in a National Guard, one portion to be mobile and the other- 
sedentary. . . 

Art. 35. The mobile guard to consist of the celibaterios 
between the ages of 21 and 35; their officers to be chosen'in> 
the military schools by Section. 

Art. 36. The sedentary miUtia conaste of all ciiizehs- 
between 35 and 56 yearn ; officers to be appointed by Section. 
Their service is the defence of the coihmunities. 

Art 38. The corps of artillery and engineers are recruited- 
by voluntary enlistment, permanent, and garrisoning the for- 
tresses on the coast of the frontiers. No fortresses shall ’be 
suffered in the interior. . . ’ 

Art. 39, alluding to the marine, contains similar provisions. 
Art. 40. The staffs of the provinces and captain-geheral- 
cies are suppressed. • - 

Art. 42. The Iberian Republic renounces all wars of con- 
quest, and will submit its quarrels to- the arbitration of. ,^v- 
ernments disinterested in the question. , . - ' 

Art. 43. There shall be no standing armies. ' 

New York Daily Tribune, September 16,‘ 1854. ‘ 
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XI 


• N / . 

IiATE-. MEASURES OF THE GOVERNMENT— THE ReAC- 
- • TIONARY PRESS ON SPANISH AFFAIRS— SUPRR- 
' > INCUMBRANCE OF GENERALS 

London, S^t^iier 12, 1854. 

THE reactionary press is not yet satisfied .with the late 
measures of the Spanish Government; they, grumble at the 
fact' that a new compromise had been entered into with the. 
revolution. Thus we read in the Journal des Debats : 

It was only on the ’7th August, when Espartero declared 
“ that in conformity with the wishes of the people df Madrid, 
the Duchess of Riansares should not leave &e Capital, either 
by day or night, or in any furtive manner.” It is only on 
the 28th August that Queen Cristina, after a detention of 
twenty-one days, is allowed to depart in broad day, with a 
sort of ostentation. But the Government has been weak 
enough to order, simultaneously, the confiscation- of her estates. 

The Debats now hopes that this order will be cancelled^ 
But the hopes of the Debats are, perhaps, in this instance, even 
more doomed to disappointment &an when it uttered faint hopes- 
that’the .confiscation of the Orleans estetes would be carried 
out by- Bonaparte. ' The Jefe Politico of Oviedo has already 
probeeded to sequestrate the coal mines possessed by Cristina' 
in the Province of Asturias. The directors of the mines of' 
Siero, Langreo, and Piero Corril have received orders to m^e 
a statement and to place their administration under the Gov-; 
ernment. 

, ;'With regard to the “broad day” in whSch the Debats 
eifects the departmre of Cristina, they are very wrongly in- 
formed. Queen Cristina on leaving her apartinents, crossed 
^e corridors in dead silence — evm'ybody being studiously kept 
out of the way.- The National Guard occupying the barracks 
in; the court of the Palace were not aware of her departure. 
So secretly was .the whole plan arranged that even Gahigo, 
who was to have charge of her escort, on^ received his ordos- 
on the moment of starting. The escort only learned the mis-’ 
siqn with which, they were intrusted at a distance of twd.ve 
miles from Madrid, when Garrigo had -all sorts of difiiculties 
in preventing his-men.-from either 'insulting Cristina or re-i 
turning-, direct' to "Madrid. The -chiefs- of, the National Guard 
did 'not learn anytiling of the affair until two hours -.aftei: .the 
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fdeparture of Mme. Munoz. According to the statement of the 
.EsparM she reached the Portuguese frontier on the morning 
•of the 3rd September. She is said to have been in very good 
•spirits on the journey, but her Duke was somewhat triste. 
The relations of Cristina and this same Munoz can only be 
•understood from the answer given by Don Quixote to Sancho 
Panza’s question why he was in love with? such a low country 
wench as his Dulcinea, when he could have princesses at his 
feet : “ A lady,” answered the worthy knight, “surrounded by 
•a host of high-bred, rich, and witty followers, was asked why 
she took for her lover a simple peasant. ‘You must know,’ 
said the lady, ‘ that for the office I use him he possesses more 
philosophy than Aristotle himself’.” 

The view taken by the reactionary press in general on 
•Spanish affairs may be judged of by some extracts from the 
Kolnische Zeitung and the Independance Beige : 

According to a well-informed and trustworthy correspon- 
•dent, himself an adherent of O’Donnell and the Moderado party, 
[says the former] the position of affairs is grievous, a deep 
•conffict continuing to exist among parties. The working classes 
are in a state of permanent excitement, being worked upon by 
the agitators. 

The future of the Spanish monarchy [says the Independ- 
•ance] is exposed to great dangers. All true Spanish patriots 
are unanimous on the necessity of putting down the revolu- 
tionary orgies. The rage of the libelers and of the construc- 
-tors of barricades is let loose against Dspartero and his Gov- 
ernment with the same vehemence as against San Lffis and 
-the banker, Salamanca. But, in truth, this chivalrous nation 
■cannot be held responsible for such excesses. The people of 
Madrid must not be confounded with the mob thht vociferated 
“Death to Cristina,” nor for the infamous libels launched 
•among the population, under the title of “Robberies of San 
Iiffis, Cristina and the Acolytes.” The 1,800 barricades of 
Madrid and the ultra Communist manifestations of Barcelona 
bespeak the inter-meddling of foreign Democracy with the 
Spanish Saturnalia. So mudi is certain, that a great number 
•of the refugees of France, Germany and Italy have partici- 
pated in the deplorable events now agitating the Peninsula. 
;So much is certain, that Spain is on' the brink of a social con- 
ffagration ; the more inunediate consequences will be the loss 
•of the Pearl of the Antilles, tiie rich Island of Cuba, because 
it places Spain in the impossibility to combat American am- 
bition, or the patriotism of a Soule or Sanders. It is time that 
Spain should open her eyes, and that all honest men of civi- 
lized Europe should combine, in giving the alarm. 

It certainly requires no intervention of foreign democracy 
stir up this- population .of Madrid when they see their Gov- 
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<enunent break on the 28ih the word given on the 7th ; suspend 
i:he ri^t of freely assembling, and restore the press-law of 
1837, requiring a cautionnement of 40,000 reals and 300 reals of 
'direct taxes on the part of every editor. If the provinces 
^remain agitated by uncertain and undecided movements, what 
•other reason are we to find for this fact, but the absence of a 
• centre for revolutionary action ? Not a single decree beneficent 
to the provinces has appeared since the so-called revolutionary 
government fell into the hands of Espartero. The provinces 
'behold it surrounded by the same sycophancy, intrigues, and 
j>lace hunting that had subsisted under San Luis. The same 
■ swarm hangs about the Government — ^the plague which has 
infested Spain since the age of the Philips. 

Let us just cast a glance at the last number of the Madrid 
Gaceta of the 6th September. There is a report of O’Donnell 
.^imoxmcing a superabundance of military places and honours 
to such a degree that out of every three generals only one 
•can be employed on active service. It is the very evil which 
lias cursed Spain since 1823 — ^this superincumbrance of generals. 

' One would fancy that a decree was to follow abating the nuis- 
*ance. Nothing of the sort. The decree following the report 
convokes a consultative junta of war, composed of a certain 
-number of generals, appointed by the Government from out 
ihe generals holding at present no commission in the army. 
Desides their ordinary pay these men are to receive : each 
ILieutenant-General 5,000 reals, and each Marechal-de-Camp 
■fi,000 reals. General Manuel de la Concha has been named 
IPresident of his military sinecurist junta. The same number 
of the Gaceta presents another harvest of decorations, appoint- 
ments, etc., as if the first great distribution had failed to do its 
work. San Miguel and Dulce have received the grand-cross 
of the order of Charles III; all the recompenses and provisional 
I honours decreed by the junta of Saragossa are confirmed and 
enlarged. But the most remarkable portion of this number 
■of the Gaceta is the announcement that the payment of the 
public creditors, will be resumed on the 11th inst. Incredible 
d^olly of the Spanish people not to be satisfied with these 
: achievements of their revolutionary Government: 

New York Daily Tribune, September 30, 1854. 
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Part Three 

' REVOLUTION, .m SPAIN (1856) 

' I 

• j • 

THE' news brought by the Asia yesterday, though' later 
by three days tiian our previous advices, contains nothing 'tO' 
indicate a speedy conclusion of the civil war in Spain. O’Don- 
nell’s coup d’etat, although victorious at Madrid, cannot yet 
be said to have finally succeeded. The French Monifeur, whiclr 
at &st put down the insurrection at Barcelona as a mere riot; 

how obliged to confess that the conflict there was very'keeni 
but that the success of the Queen’s troops may be considered 
as secured. 

' According to th!e version of that ofiicial journal the cofh- 
bat at Barcelona lasted from 5 o’clock in the afternoon of July 
18 till'' the same hour on the 21st — exactly Ihree’days — wfieu' 
the “insurgents” are said to have been dislodged from thfeir 
quarters, and fled into the country, pursued by cavalry. It is, 
however, averred that the insurgents still hold several towiis inti 
Ipatalqnia, including Gerona, Junquera, ^d some’smaller places. 
It also appears that Murcia, Valencia and Seville have m^de' 
their pronunciamientos against the coup d’etat; that a batta- 
iioh.qf the garrison of Pamplona, directed by the ’Governor 
of that town on Soria, had pronounced against the Govemm^t 
on the road, '^d marched to join the insurrection at Sarago:^'; 
and lastly that at Saragossa, from the' beginning the acknow^ 
ledged centre of resistance,' General Falcon had passed in re*^ 
view 16,000 soldiers of the line, reinforced by 15,000 niiliti^b 
and peasants from the ehi^diis. ' ' . 

' ,At all events^ (he ' S’r^ch Govemihent considers the “;in- 
surrection” in Spain 'hs nbt'i^.^ed, and' Sohaparte, far 
contenting himself with ’the Sending 'of a' batch of battalions' tb'^ 
line the frontier^ has prdei 5 ad^one^. brigade:, to: advance to the' 
Bidasoa, which brigade is hieing completed to a divisiim bjr 
reinforcements from Montpellier and Toulouse. It seems, also, 
that a second division has been detacdied immediately from' 
the army of Lyons, according to orders sent direct from Plbm- 
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bieres on the 23fd ultimo, and is now marching towards the 
Pyrmees, where, by -this time, there is assembled a full carps- 
6,’ observation of 25,000 men. Should the resistance to the O’Don- 
nell Goyemmferit be able to hold its ground ; should it prove 
formidable enough to’ inveigle Bcihaparte into' an armed inva- 
aon of the Peiinsula, then the coup d'etat of Madrid may have* 
given the signal for &e downfall of the coup d’etat of Paris. 

If we consider the general plot and the droTTiatis personae,. 
this Spanish conspiracy of 1856 appears as the simple revival 
of the similar attempt of 1843, with some slight alterations of 
course. Then, as now, Isabella at Madrid and Cristina at 
Paris ; Louis Philippe, instead of Louis Bonaparte, directing' 
the movement from the Tuileriesi on the one side, Espartero- 
^d his Ayacuchos ; on the other, O’Donnell, Serrano, Concha, 
with Narvaez then in the prosceniiun, now in the badcgrotmd.. 
In 1843, Louis Philippe sent two millions of gold by land and 
Narvaez and his friends by sea, the compact of the Spanish 
marriages being settled between himself and Madame Munoz. 
The complicity of Bonaparte in the Spanish coup d’etat — who- 
has, perhaps, settied the marriage of his cousin Prince Napo- 
leon with a MdUe. Munoz, or who, at all events, must conti- 
nue his mission of mimicking his uncle — ^that complicity is- 
hot only indicated by the denunciations hurled by the Moniteur 
for the last two months at the Communist conspiracies in 
Castile and Navarre, by the bdiaviour before, during and after 
the coup d’etat of M. de Turgot, the Frendi Ambassador at 
Madrid, the same man who was the Foreign Minister of Bona- 
parte during his own coup d’etat ; by the Duke of Alba, Bona- 
parte’s brother-in-law, turning up as the President of the- 
new Ayuntamiento at Madrid, immediately after the -victory of 
O’Donnell ; by Ros de Olano, an old member of the French- 
party, being the first man offered a place in O’Donnell’s Minis- 
try ; and by Narvaez being dispatched to Bayonne by Bona- 
parte as soon as the first news of the affair readied Paris; 
That complidty was suggested beforehand by the forwarding- 
6f l^ge quantities of Ammunition from Bordeaux to Bayonne a 
fortiiight in advance of the actual crisis at Madrid. Above all, 
it is suggested by the plan of operations followed by O’Donnell 
in ‘ his razzia against the people of that city. At the very 
outset he announced that he would not shrink from blowing up- 
MAdidd, and during the fighting he acted up to his word. Now, 
although a daring fellow, O’Donnell has never ventured upon 
a bold step -without securing a safe retreat. ' Like his notorious 
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uncle, the hero of treason, he never burnt the bridge when ha 
passed the Eubicon. The organ of combativeness is sin^arly 
-checked in the O’Donndls by the organs of, cautiousness ^d 
•secretiveness. It is plain that any general who should hold 
iorth the threat of laying the capital in ashes, and fail in his 
■attempt, would forfeit his head. How then did O’Donnell vmr 
ture upon such delicate ground ? The secret 
is betrayed by the Journal des Debats, the special organ of 
'Queen Cristina. “O’Donnell expected a great battle, and at the 
most a victory hotly disputed. Into his previsions •there entered 
the possibility of defeat. K such a misfortune had happened, 
the Mar^al would have abandoned Madrid with the rest of'liis 
army escorting the Queen, and turning toward the northern 
provinces, with a view to approach the French frontier.” Does 
not all this look as if he had laid his plan with Bonaparte? 
Exactly the same plan had been settled between Louis Phi- 
lippe and Narvaez in 1843, which, again, was copied from the 
secret convention between Louis XVIII and Ferdinand VII, in 
1823. 

This plausible paraUel between the Spanish conspiracies 
of 1843 and 1856 once admitted, there are- still sufficiently 
distinct features in the two movements to indicate the im- 
mense strides made by the Spanish people within so brief an 
epoch. These features are : the political character of the last 
struggle at Madrid; its military importance; and finally, the 
jrespective position of Espartero and O’Donnell in 1856, com- 
pared with those of Espartero and Narvaez in 1843.* In 1843 
■all parties had become tired of Espartero. To get rid of him a 
powerful coalition was formed between the Moderados and 
Progresistas. Revolutionary jimtas springing up like mush- 
roqms in all the to-wns, paved the way for Narvaez and his 
■retainers. In 1856 we have not only the Court and army 
•on the one side against the people on the other, but within the 
Tanks of the people we have the same divisions as in the rest 
■of Western Europe. On the 13th of July the Ministry of Es- 
partero offered its forced resignation ; in the night of the 13th 
.and 14th the Cabinet of O’Donnell was consti'^ted ; op. the 
morning of the 14th the rumour spread that O’Donnell, charged 
with the formation of a Cabinet, had invited Rios Rosas, the 
ill-omened Minister of the bloody days of July, 1854, to join 
Ifim. At 11 a.m. the Gqceta cpnfirmed the rumoiu*. Then the 
•Cortes assembled, 93 Deputies being present According to 
ithe rules of that body, 20 members suffice to call a meeting, 
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and 50 to form a quohim. Besides, the Cortes had not beem 
forinally prorogued. General Infante, the President, could, 
not but comply with the universal wish to hold a regular sit- 
ting. A proposition was submitted to the effect that the new 
Cabinet did hot enjoy the confidence of the Cortes, and that 
her Majesty should be informed of this resolution. At the- 
same time, the Cortes summoned the National Guard to ba 
rea:dy for action. Their committee, bearing the resolutions of 
want of confidence, went to the Queen, escorted by a detach- 
ment of National Militia. While endeavouring to enter the 
palace they were driven back by the troops of the line, who* 
fired upon them and their escort. This incident gave the 
si^al for the insurrection. The order to commence the build- 
ing of barricades was given at 7 in the evening by the Cortes, 
whose meeting was dispersed immediately afterward by the 
troops of O’Donnell. The battle commenced the same night, 
only one battalion of the National Militia joining the royaL 
troops. It should be noted that as early as the morning of the 
13th, Sehor Escosura, the Esparterfst Minister of the Interior, 
had telegraphed to Barcelona and Saragossa that a coup d’etat 
was at hand, and that they must prepare to resist it. At the 
head of the Madrid insurgents were Senor Madoz and General' 
Valdes, the brother of Esdosura. In short, there can be no- 
doubt that the resistance to the coup d’etat originated with the 
Espa'rterists, the citiz^ and Liberals in general. While they, 
with the militia, engaged the line across Madrid from east to 
west, the workmen under Pucheta o'ccupied the south and part 
of -the north side of the town. 

On the morning of the 15th, O’Donnell took the initiative. 
Even by the partial testimony of the Debate, O’Donnell ob- 
tained no marked advantage during the first half of the day> 
Suddenly, at abodt 1 o’clock, without any perceptible reason, 
the rank's of the National Militia were broken ; at 2 o’clock they 
were still more thinned, and at 6 o’clodc they had coihplbteljr 
disappeared from the scene of action, leaving the whole brunt 
of the battle to be borne by the workmen, who fought it out 
till 4 in the afternoon of the 16th. Thus there were, in these 
three days of carnage, two distinct battles — ^the one of the' 
Liberal Militia of the middle class, supported by the workmens 
against the army, and the other of thte army .against th'e work- 
men deserted by the militia. As Heine has it : “ It is an old 
story, but is always news.” Espartero deserts -the Cortes; 
the Cortes desert the leaders of tiie National Guard ; the leaders- 
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■desert their men, and the men desert the people. On the 15th, 
Jiowev,er, the Cortes assembled again, when Espartero appeared 
for -a moment, He was reminded by .Senor Asensib and other 
.members of his reiterated; protestations to draw his grand sword 
of Luchana on the first day when.thje liberty of the country 
^should be endangered. ‘ Espartero called Heaven to wihiess hfe 
unswerving patriotism, and when he left, it was fully ex- 
pected that he would soon be seen at the head of the insur- 
rection.- Instead of this, he went to the house of General- 
•-Gurrea, where he buried himself in a bomb-proof cellar, a la 
Palafox, and was heard of no more. The commandants of the 
militia, who, on the evening before, had employed every means 
■to excite the militiamen to take up arms, now proved as eager 
.to retire to their private houses. At 2-30 p.m. General Valdes, 
who for some hours had usurped the command of the militia, 
•convoked the soldiers xmder his direct command on the Plaza 
Mayor, and told them that the man who naturally ought to be at 
their head would not come forward, and that consequently 
■everybody was at liberty to withdraw. Hereupon tihe National 
•Guards rushed to their homes and hastened to get rid of their 
uniform and hide their arms. Such is the substance of the 
•account furnished by one well-informed authority. Another 
.gives as the reason for this sudden act of submission to the 
■conspiracy, that it was considered that the triumph of the Na- 
tional Guard was likely to entail the ruin of the throne and the 
.absolute preponderance of the Republican Democracy. The 
JPresse of Paris also gives us to understand that Marshal. Espar- 
tero, seeing the turn given to things. in, the. Congress by the 
JDemocrats, did not wish to sacrifice the throne, or launch into 
.the hazards of anarchy and dvil war, and in consequence did 
all ,h,e pould to produce subnaission to O’Donnell. 

It is true that the details as to the time, circumstances, 
and break-down of the resistance to the coup d*etat, are given 
differently by different writers ; but all agree on the one prin- 
cipal point, that Espartero deserted the Cortes, the , Cortes 
•the leaders, the leaders the middle class, and that class, the 
■people. This furnishes a new illustration of the character of 
most of the European struggles of 1848-49, and of those hae- 
after to take place in the ’Western portion of that 
continent. On the one hand, there are modern industry, and 
rtrade, the natural phiefs of which, the middle classes, are’averse 
to military despotism » on the other hand, when tjiey begin.the 
battle against this same despotic, Jn step Jhe, lyorkmen tliem- 
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.selves, the product of the modem organization of labour, to 
■claim their due share -of the result of victory;. Frightened by 
the consequences of an alliance -Uius imposed on th^ unwilling 
shoulders, the middle classes shrink back again under the pro- 
tecting batteries of hated despotism. This is the secret of the 
standing armies of" Europe', which otherwise 'will be incom- 
prehensible to the future historian. The middle classes of 
Europe are thus made to understand that they must either 
surrender to a political power which they detest, and renounce 
the advantages of modem industry a.nd trade, and the social 
relations based .upon them, oi; forego the privileges which the 
modern organization of the productive powers of society, in 
ite primary phase, has vested in ah exclusive class. That this 
lesson should be taught 'even from Spain is something equally 
striking and unexpected. 

New York Daily Tribune, August 8, 1856. •, 
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SARAGOSSA surrendered on August 1, at 1-30 p.m., and 
thus vanished the last centre of resistance to the Spanish 
coimteir-revolution. There was, an a military point of view, 
little chance of sucOess after the defeats at IMfodrid and Barce- 
lona, the feebleness of the insurrectionary diversion in Anda- 
lusia, and the converging advance of overwhelming forces from 
the Basque provinces, Navarre, Catalonia, Valencia and Castile. 
Whatever chance there might be was paralyzed by the circum- 
stance that' it was Espartero’s old aide-de-camp. General Fal- 
con, who directed the forces of resistmce; that "Espartero 
and 'Liberty ” was given as the battlecry ; and that the popula- 
tion of Saragossa had become aware of Espartero’s ' ihcom- 
mehsiurably ridiculous; ^asco at Madrid. Besides, there were 
direct orders from Espartero’s headquarters to his bottle- 
holders at Saragossa, that they were 'to put an end to all resist- 
ance, ' as will bd seen from the following extract from the 
' Journal' de Madrid of July 29 : " 

■ " One ;of' the Esparterist ex-Ministers took part in the nego- 
tiations going. on between General Dulce and the authorities 
of Saragossa, and the. Espai^erist m'ember of the' Cortes, Juan 
Alonso Martihez,’ accepted’ the* mission of informing the insur- 
gdht 'leaders' that the* Queen', her Ministers -and' .her generals, 
weye ~gnimat€d^ by. /arioost conciliatory .spirit. ; -nr 
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The revolutionary movemeiit was pretty generally spread, 
over the whole of Spain. Madrid and La Mancha in Castile 
Granada, Seville, Malaga, Cadi 2 , Jaen, etc., in Andalusia 
Murcia and Cartagena in Murcia ; Valencia, Alicante, Alcira,. 
etc., in Valencia ; Barcelona, Reus, Figueras, Gerona, in Cata- 
lonia ; Saragossa, Teruel, Buesca, Jaca, etc., in Aragon ; Oviedo- 
in Asturias ,* and Coruna in Galicia. 

There were no moves in Estremadura, Leon and old.^ 
Castile, where the revolutionary party had been put down.' 
two months ago, under the joint auspices of Espartero and. 
O’Dohnell — ^the Basque provinces and Navarre also remaining, 
quiet. The sympathies of the latter provinces, however, w^e- 
with the revolutionary cause, although th'ey might not manifest - 
themselves in sight of the French army of observation. This- 
is the more remarkable if it be considered that twenty years 
ago these very provinces formed the stronghold of Carlism — 
then backed by the peasantry of Aragon and Catalonia, but 
who, this time, were most passionately siding with the revo- 
lution ; and who would have proved a most formidable element; 
of resistance, had not the imbecility of the leaders at Barce- 
lona and Saragossa prevented their energies from being- turned 
to account. Even The London Morning Herald, the orthodox, 
champion of Protestantism, which broke lances for the Quixote- 
of the auto-do-fe. Bon Carlos, some twenty years ago, -has- 
stumbled over that fact, which it is fair enough to acknowledge. 
This is one of the many symptoms of progress revealed by the 
last revolution in Spain, a -progress the slowness of which will, 
astonish only those not acquainted with the peculiar customs 
and manners of a country, where “ a la manana ” is the watch- 
word of every day’s life, and where everybody is ready to tell 
you that “ our forefathers needed eight hundred years to drive 
out the Moors.” 

..Notwithstanding the general spread of pronunciamientos, 
the revolution in Spain was limited only to Madrid and Bar- 
celona. In the south it was broken by the cholera morbus, in 
the north by the Espartero murrain. From a military point 
of view, the insurrections at Madrid and Barcelona oiffer few 
interesting and scarcely any novel features. On the one side- 
— the army — everything "was prepared beforehand ; on the ^ 
other everything was extemporized ; the offensive neVer for'^ 
a moment changed sides. On the one hand, a- well-equipped 
army, moving easily in -thfe 'strings of- its co mman ding generals r 
on the other, leaders reluctanitiy pushed 'forward by the impetus 
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of an imperfectly-armed people. At Madrid the revolutionists 
from the outset committed the mistake of blocking themselves 
up in the internal parts of the tovm, on the line connecting 
the eastern and western extremities' — extremities commanded 
by O’Donnell and Concha, who communicated with each other 
and the cavalry of Dulce through the external boulevards. 
Thus the people were cutting oS and exposing themselves to 
the concentric attack preconcerted by O’Donnell and his accom- 
plices. O’Donnell and Concha had only to effect their junction 
and the revolutionary forces were dispersed into the north and 
south quarters of the town, and deprived of all further cohesion. 
It was a distinct feature of the Madrid insurrection that barri- 
cades were used sparingly and only at prominent street corners, 
while the houses were made the centres of resistance; and 
— ^what is unheard of in street warfare — ^bayonet attacks met 
the assailing columns of the army. But, if the insurgents 
profited by the experience of the Paris and Dresden insurrec- 
tions, the soldiers had learned no less by them. The walls 
of the houses were broken through one by one, and the insur- 
gents were taken in the flank and rear, while the exits into 
the streets were swept by cannon-shot. Another distinguished 
feature in this battle of Madrid was that Pucheta, after the- 
junction of Concha and O’Donnell, when he was pushed into 
the southern (Toledo) quarter of the town, transplanted the- 
guerrilla warfare from the mountains of Spain into the streets 
of Madrid. The insurrection, dispersed, faced about under 
some arch of a church, in some narrow lane, on the staircase 
of a house, and there defended itself to the death. 

At Barcelona the flghting was still more intense, there 
being no leadership at all. Militarily, this insurrection, like 
all previous risings in Barcelona, perished by the fact of the 
citadel. Fort Montjuich, remaining in the hands of the army. 
The violence of the struggle is characterized by the burning 
of 150 soldiers in their barracks at Gracia, a suburb which 
the insurgents hotly contested, after being already dislodged 
from Barcelona. It deserves mention that, while at Madrid, 
as we have shown in a previous article, the proletarians were 
betrayed and deserted by the bourgeoisie, the weavers of Bar- 
celona declared at the very outset that they would have nothing 
to do with a movement set on foot by Esparterists, and insisted 
on the declaration of the Republic. This being refused, they, 
with the exception of some who could not resist the smell 
of powder, remained passive spectator of the battle, which 
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was thus lost — all insurrections at Barcelona being decided by 
its 20,000 weavers. 

The Spanish revolution of 1856 is distinguished from all 
its predecessors by the loss of all dynastic character. It is 
known that the movement from 1804 to 1815 was national and 
dynastic. Although the Cortes in 1824 proclaimed an almost 
republican Constitution, they did it in the name of Ferdinand 
VII. The movement of 1820-23, timidly republican, was alto- 
gether premature and had against it the masses to whose sup- 
port it appealed, those masses being bound altogether to the 
Church and the Crown. So deeply rooted was royalty in 
Spain, that the struggle between old and modem society, to 
become serious, needed a testament of Ferdinand VII, and the 
incarnation of the antagonistic principles in two dynastic 
branches, the Carlist and Cristina ones. Even to combat for 
a new principle the Spaniard wanted a time-honoured standard. 
Under these banners the struggle was fought out, from 1831 
to 1843. Then there was an end of revolution, and the new 
dynasty was allowed its trial from 1843 to 1854. In the revo- 
lution of July, 1854, there was thus necessarily implied an 
attack on the new dynasty; but innocent Isabel was covered 
by the hatred concentrated on her mother, and the people 
revelled not only in their own emancipation but also in that 
of Isabel from her mother and the camarilla. 

In 1856 the cloak had fallen and Isabel herself confronted 
the people by the coup d*etat that fomented the revolution. 
■She proved the worthy, coolly cruel, and cowardly hj^jocrite 
daughter of Ferdinand VII, who was so much given to lying 
that notwithstanding his bigotry he could never convince him- 
self, even with the aid of the Holy Inquisition, that such exalted 
personages as Jesus Christ and his Apostles had spoken truth. 
Even Murat’s massacre of the Madrilenos in 1808 dwindles 
into an insignificant riot by the side of the butcheries of the 
14-16th July, smiled upon by the innocent Isabel. Those days 
sounded the death-knell of royalty in Spain. There are only 
the imbecile legitimists of Europe imagining that Isabel having 
fallen, Don Carlos may rise. They are forever thinking that 
when the last manifestation of a principle dies away, it is only 
to give its primitive manifestation another turn. 

In 1856, the Spanish revolution has lost not only its 
.dynastic, but also its military character. Why the army played 
such a prominent part in Spanish revolutions, may be told in 
a very few words. The old institution of the Captain-General- 
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ships, which made the captains the pashas o£ their respective 
provinces ; the war of independence against France, wbicdi 
not only made the army the principal instrument of national 
defence, but also 'the first revolutionary organization and the 
centre of revolutionary action in Spain ; the conspiracies of 
1815-18, all emanating from the army ; the dynastic war of 
1831-41, depending on the armies of both sides ; the isolation 
of the liberal bourgeoisie forcing them to employ the bayonets 
of the army against clergy and peasantry in the country ; 
the necessity for Cristina and the camarilla to employ bayonets 
against the Liberals, as the Liberals had employed bayonets 
against the peasants ; the tradition growing out of all these 
precedents ; these were the causes which impressed on revo- 
lution in Spain a military, and on the army a pretorian char- 
acter. Till 1854, revolution always originated with the army, 
and its different manifestations up to that time offered no 
external sign of difference beyond the grade in the army whence 
they originated. 

Even in 1854 the first impulse still proceeded from the 
army, but there is the Manzanares manifesto of O’Donnell to 
attest how slender the base of the military preponderance in 
the Spanish revolution had become. Under what conditions 
was O’Donnell finally allowed to stay his scarcely equivocal 
promenade from Vicalvaro to the Portuguese frontiers, and 
to bring back the army to Madrid ? Only on the promise 
to immediately reduce it, to replace it by the National Guard, 
and not to allow the fruits of the revolution to be shared by 
the generals. If the revolution of 1854 confined itself thus 
to the expression of its distrust, only two years later, it finds 
itself openly and directly attacked by that army — an army 
that has now worthily entered the lists by the side of the 
Croats of Radetslcy, the Africans of Bonaparte, and the Pomer- 
anians of Wrangel. How far the glories of its new position 
are appreciated by the Spanish army, is proved by the rebellion 
of a regiment at Madrid, on the 29th of July, which, not being 
satisfied with the mere dgarros of Isabel, struck for the five 
franc pieces, and sausages of Bonaparte, and got them, too. 

This time, then, the army has been all against the people, 
or, indeed, it has only fought against them, and the National 
Guards. In short, there is an end of the revolutionary mission 
of the Spanish army. The man in whom centred the military, 
the dynastic, and the bourgeois liberal character of the Spanish 
revolution — Espartero — ^has now sunk even lower than the 
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common law of fate would have enabled his most intimate 
connoisseurs to anticipate. If, as is generally rumoured, and 
is very probable, the Esparterists are about to rally under 
O’Donnell, they will have confirmed their suicide by an official 
act of their own. They will not save him. 

The next European revolution will find Spain matured 
for co-operation with it. The years 1854 and 1856 were phases 
of transition she had to pass through to arrive at that maturity. 

New York Daily Tribune, August 18, 1856. 
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I 

THE SPANISH ARMY 

OF all European armies, that of Spain is from peculiar 
circumstances, most a matter of interest to the United States. 
We give, therefore, in concluding this survey of the military 
establishments of Europe,=^ a more detailed account of this 
army than its importance, compared with that of its neighbours 
on the other side of the Atlantic, might seem to warrant. 

The Spanish military force consists of the army of the 
interior, and of the colonial armies. 

That of the interior counts one regiment of grenadiers, 
forty-five regiments of the line, of three battalions each, two 
regiments of two battalions each in Ceuta, and eighteen bat- 
talions of cazadores or rifies. The whole of these 160 battalions 
formed, in 1852, an effective force of 72,670 men, costing the 
state 82,692,651 reals, or $10,336,581, a year. The cavalry 
comprises sixteen regiments of carbineers, or dragoons and 
lancers, of four squadrons each, with eleven squadrons of 
cazadores, or light horse, in 1851 ; in aU 12,000 men, costing 
17,549,562 reals, or $2,193,695. 

The artillery numbers five regiments of foot artillery, 
of three brigades each, one for each division of the monarchy ; 
beside five brigades of heavy, three of horse, and three of 
mountain artillery, making a total of twenty-six brigades, or, 
as they are' now called, battalions. The battalion has in the 
horse artillery two, in the mountain and foot artillery four 
batteries ; in all ninety-two foot and six horse batteries, or 
588 field guns. 


^This was a section of an article which Engels wrote on 
■“The Armies of Europe.”' — Ed. 
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The sappers and miners form one regiment of 1,240 men. 

The reserve consists of one battalion (No. 4) for every 
infantry regiment, and a depot-squadron for each cavalry 
regiment. 

The total force — on paper — ^in 1851 was 103,000 men ; in 
1843, when Espartero was upset, it amounted to 50,000 only ; 
but at one time Narvaez raised it to above 100,000. On an 
average 90,000 men under arms will be the utmost. 

The colonial armies are as follows : 

1. The army of Cuba ; sixteen regiments of veteran 
infantry, four companies of volunteers, two regiments of 
cavalry, two battalions of four batteries foot, and one battalion 
of four batteries of mountain artillery, one battalion of horse ar- 
tillery with two batteries, and one battalion of sappers and min- 
ers. Besides these troops of the line, there is a milida dtsciplinad(U 
of iour battalions and four squadrons, and a milida urbana 
of eight squadrons, making a total of thirty-seven battalions, 
twenty squadrons and eighty-four guns. During the last few 
years this standing Cuban army has been reinforced by numer- 
ous troops from Spain ; and if we take its original strength 
at 16,000 or 18,000 men, there will now be, perhaps, 25,000 
or 28,000 men in Cuba. But this is a mere approximation. 

2. The army of Porto Rico ; three battalions of veteran • 
infantry, seven battalions of disciplined militia, two battalions 
of native volunteers, one squadron of the same, and four bat- 
teries of foot artillery. The neglected state of most of the 
Spanish colonies does not allow any estimate of the strength 
of this corps. 

3. The Philippine Islands have five regiments of infantry, 
of eight companies each ; one regiment of chasseurs of Luzon ; > 
nine foot, one horse, one mountain battery. Nine corps of 
five battalions of native infantry, and other provincial corps, 
previously existing, were dissolved in 1851. 

The army is recruited by ballot, and substitutes are allowed. 
Every year a contingent of 25,000 men is levied ; but, in 1848, 
three contingents, or 75,000 men, were called out. 

The Spanish army owes its present organization princi- 
pally to Narvaez, though the regulations of Charles III, of 1768, 
still form the groundwork of it. Narvaez had actually to take - 
away from the regiments their old provincial colours, different 
in each, and to introduce the Spanish flag into the army ! In 
the same manner he had to destroy the old provincial organ- 
ization, and to centralize and restore unity. Too well aware. 
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by experience, that money was the principal moving lever in 
an army which had almost never been paid and seldom even 
clad' or fed, he also tried to introduce a greater regularity in 
the payments and the financial administration of the army. 
Whether he succeeded to the full extent of his wishes, is un- 
known ; but any amelioration introduced by him, in this respect, 
speedily disappeared during the administration of Sartorius 
and his successors. The normal state of “no pay, no food, 
no clothing,” was re-established in its full glory ; and while 
the superior and general officers strut about in coats resplen- 
dent with gold and silver lace, or even don fancy uniforms, 
unknown to any regulations, the soldiers are ragged and with- 
out shoes. What the state of this army was ten or twelve 
years ago, an English author thus describes : 

The appearance of the Spanish troops is, to the last degree, 
imsoldierly. The sentry strolls to and fro on his beat, his shako 
almost falling off the back of his head, his gun slouched on 
his shoulders, singing outright a lively seguidilla with the most 
sans facon air in the world. He is, not unfrequently, destitute 
of portions of his uniform ; or his regimental coat and lower 
continuations are in such hopeless rags, that, even in the 
sultry summer, the slate-coloured great-coat is worn as a slut- 
cover ; the shoes, in one case out of three, are broken to pieces, 
disclosing the naked toes of the men — ^such in Spain are the 
glories of the uida militar. 

A regulation, issued by Serrano, on September 9, 1843, 
prescribes that : 

All officers and chiefs of the army have in future to present 
themselves in public in the uniform of their regiment, and with 
the regulation sword, whenever they do not appear in plain 
clothes ; and all officers are also to wear the exact distinctive 
marks of their rank, and no other, as prescribed, without dis- 
playing any more of those arbitrary ornaments and ridicuous 
trimmings by which some of them have thought proper to dis- 
tinguish themselves. 

So much for the officers. Now for the soldiers ; 

Brigadier General Cordoba has opened a subscription in 
Cadiz, heading it with his name, in order to procure funds for 
presenting one pair of cloth trousers to each of the valiant 
soldiers of the regiment of Asturias! 

This financial disorder explains how it has been possible 
for the Spanish army to continue, ever since 1808, in a state 
of almost uninterrupted rebellion. But the real causes lie 
deeper. The long continued war with Napoleon, in which the 
different armies and their chiefs gained real political influence) 
first gave it a pretorian turn. Many energetic men, from the 
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revolutionary times, remained in the army ; the incorporation 
of the guerrillas in the regular force even increased this ele- 
ment. Thus, virhile the chiefs retained their pretorian pre- 
tensions, the soldiers and lower ranks altogether remained 
inspired with revolutionary traditions. In this way the insur- 
rection of 1819-23 was regularly prepared, and later on, in 
1833-43, the civil war again thrust the army and its chiefs into 
the foreground. Having been used by all parties as an instru- 
ment, no wonder that the Spanish army should, for a time, 
take the government into its own hands. 

“The Spaniards are a warlike but not a soldier-like 
people,” said the Abbe de Pradt. They certainly have, of all 
European nations, the greatest antipathy to military discipline. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that the nation, which for more 
than a hundred years was celebrated for its infantry, may 
yet again have an army of which it can be proud. But, to 
attain this end, not only the military system, but civil life, still 
more, requires to be reformed. 

Putnam’s Magazine, December, 1855. 

n 

BADAJOZ 

BADAJOZ, a town and fortress of Spain, the capital of 
Estremadura, on the river Guadiana, 82 miles N. N. W. of 
Seville, 49 S. of Alcantara; population about 15,000. It is 
especially celebrated for its events during the Peninsular war. 
The first of these was the fearful massacre of May, 1808, on 
the breaking out of the general insurrection against the French. 
The Governor, who wished to suppress the riot, was dragged 
out of his house, and murdered by the mob. On February 5, 
1811, when Massena was in full retreat, before Wellington, from 
the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras, Soult took up his 
position before the walls of Badajoz, defended by the veteran, 
Menacho. Wellington made every effort to enable Mendizabal, 
the Spanish general, in the field, to raise the siege ; and sent to 
him for that purpose, al the Spanish divisions of his own 
army, which rendered the Spaniards in the field, without taking 
the garrison into consideration, fully equal to the French force 
outside of the fortress. However Mendizabal, the Spanish 
■commander, suffered himself to be surprised and cut to pieces 
with the loss of 8,000 men and all his artillery, a few escaping 
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with their general, into Elvas, while 3,000 threw themselves 
into Badajoz, which now had 9,000 men within the walls, and 
170 guns. Unfortunately, however, Menacho was killed during 
•« sally on the evening of March 2, the ramparts were partially 
lireached, and although the breaches were impracticable while 
"the French had but 6 guns in battery, one of which was dis- 
mounted, and while it was known that Beresford was on the 
march to relieve the garrison, at the head of 12,000 men, Imaz, 
who had succeeded to the command of the place, shamefully 
surrendered it. This disaster, which the Duke of Wellington 
described as, in his opinion, by far the greatest mis fortune 
which had befallen the allies since the commencement of the 
Peninsular war, occurred March 10, 1811 ; and immediately, 
ns soon as the retreat of Massena was fully developed, Welling- 
"ton determined to retake the stronghold of Badajoz. It was 
nccordingly invested. May 5, 1811, and though there was not 
then in the British army a single corps of sappers and miners, 
nor a solitary private who knew how to conduct approaches 
under fire, the siege was begun with great alacrity. Bui before 
much had been accomplished, Soult came up from Seville, and 
the battle of Albuera was fought. After this battle, Welling- 
ton, who had come up in person, renewed the siege with the 
utmost vigour. On June 6, the breach was declared practicable, 
hut on that day and on June 9, the British troops were repulsed 
in two severe attacks, with prodigious loss ; and Marmont and 
Soult coming up with vastly superior numbers, Wellington was 
reluctantly compelled to raise the siege, and retire into Portugal. 
— On the morning of January 8, Wellington crossed the Agueda, 
nnd resumed the offensive, while the enemy were far aloof. 
After the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, by storm, January 18, 
1812, Wellington turned his attention towards Badajoz, which 
he resolved to take by a similar coup dc main. With- great 
skill and subtlety, he contrived to deceive Napoleon himself, 
to whom aU the details of the war were referred by telegraph, 
so completely that no steps were taken for the relief of the 
place, until the English siege artillery was actually before the 
walls. On March 15, the pontoons were thrown across the 
Guadiana, and on the 17th the investment of the fortress was 
■completed. It was a place of great strength, most ably defend- 
ed by Philippon, who by his former successful defence had 
become thoroughly acquainted with ail its strength and weak- 
ness, and was admirably seconded in his defence, by a picked 
garrison of 5,000 men, the flower of the French armies, and 
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whose resistance, although unsuccessful, crowned him with 
undying honour. On the 24th, as it was Imown that Soult 
was energetically striving to raise means for the relief of the 
place, the advanced post, called the Picurina, though not. 
breached, was stormed and taken, with a loss of 350 men in the 
assault, which lasted hut one hour, although Philippon was' 
confident of making the fort good for 4 or 5 days, and delaying, 
by so long the fall of the place. On the morning of April 6, 
the walls of the town itself were breached in 3 places, and 
the breadies were declared practicable, although the counter- 
scarp remained entire, and prodigious efforts had been made- 
to retrench the breaches, and to fortify the summit of the 
ruins, which were rendered impassable by huge beams bristling, 
with sword blades, while the whole ascent was strewed 'with 
live shells, and honeycombed with mines, ready to explode 
under the feet of the assailants. — ^At 10 o’clock at night the 
assault commenced, by the most of 2 divisions, in all 10,000 
strong, preceded by storming parties each of 500 men, with 
ladders and axes, led by their respective forlorn hopes, against 
the 3 breach®, while Picton, with a third division, was destined 
to storm the castle in the rear, during the progress of the- 
main assaults. Nothing like the loss and carnage of that hide> 
ous midnight attack has been recorded in the history of war» 
The breaches were carried, amid the explosion of mines, the- 
bursting of shells, the roar of ordnance, and the roll of mus- 
ketry ; but when the top was won, the retrenchments could not 
be freed, although the men confronted death in every form, and 
fought hand to hand with the French grenadiers across the- 
barrier. After 2 hours of desperate fighting, in which 2,000' 
men had fallen within the space of a few hundred square feet 
— ^by Wellington’s orders, the troops were ordered to retire, 
and reform for a second attadc. But in the meantime, Picton; 
though he had been once repulsed, scaled the castle, which had 
not been breached at all, and which, even after it was in the 
hands of the enemy, Philippon could not believe to have been 
taken ; while Walker, with a brigade of Portuguese, intended 
only to make a diversion by a false attack, scaled the bastion 
of Vicente, and, at the very moment when all was in confusion, 
disaster, and retreat, at the breaches, the English bugles, 
answering each other from the castle and the great square- 
of the town, announced that the place was lost and won. — 
The breaches were abandoned ; the garrison retreated across 
the Guadiana, into the adjoining fortress - of San Cristobal^ 
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where they surrendered at discretion the next morning; the 
assailants, now unresisted, poured in by the breaches, by the 
gates, over the ramparts, and, maddened by their losses, and 
drunk with blood and the furious hour of battle, did deeds 
that night which might well make the angels weep, and which 
obscured, if they could not efface, the glory of their wonderful 
achievement. — ^Thus in 11 days of open trenches, and 19 of 
siege, the strongest place in Spain, with 120 heavy guns, and 
all its garrison of 3,800 men, witti their governor, 1,500 having 
fallen during the siege, was taken, contrary to all the pro- 
babilities and chances of warlike fortune. — ^The conquerors lost 
5,000 men and ofiScers, including 700 Portuguese, during the 
siege; no less than 3,500 of whom (800 of them dead) were 
stricken down in the last assault. Still, fearful as was the 
price, it was not too dearly paid ; since by the taking of Badajoz, 
the path was opened into the very heart of Spain, and the 
career of victory commenced, which only ended when the 
allied armies defiled through the streets of the French 
metropolis. 

New American Cyclopedia, Vol, II., 1858. 

ni 

BIDASOA 

BIDASOA, a small river of the Basque provinces of Spain, 
noted for the battles fought upon its banks, between the 
French under Soult and the English, Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
under Wellington. After the defeat of Vitoria in 1813, Soult 
collected his troops in a position, the right of which rested 
on the sea opposite Fuenterrabia, having the Bidasoa in front, 
while the centre and left extended across several ridges of 
hills toward St. Jean de Luz. From this position he once 
attempted to relieve the blockade garrison of Pamplona, but 
was repulsed. San Sebastian, besieged by Wellington, was 
now hard pressed, and Soult resolved to raise the siege. Prom 
his position of the lower Bidasoa it was but 9 miles to Oyarzim, 
a village on the road to San Sebastian ; and if he could reach 
that village the siege must be raised. Accordingly, toward 
the end of August, 1813, he concentrated "2 columns on the 
Bidasoa. The one on the left, under General Clhusel, con- 
sisting of 20,000 men and 29 guns, took a position on a ridge 
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of hills opposite Vera (a place beyond which the upper course 
of the river was in the hands of the allies), while General 
Reille with 18,000 men, and a reserve of 7,000 under Foy took 
his station lower down, near the road from Bayonne to Irun. 
The French intrenched camp to the rear was held by D’Erlon 
with 2 divisions, to ward off any turning movement of the allied 
right, Wellington had been informed of Soult’s plan, and had 
taken every precaution. The extreme left of his position, 
sheltered in front by the tidal estuary of the Bidasoa, was 
well intrenched, though but slightly occupied ; the centre, 
formed by the extremely strong and rugged ridges of San 
Marcial, was strengthened with field-works, and held by 
Freire’s Spaniards, the 1st Britisdi division standing as a reserve 
on their left rear near the Irun road. The right wing, on 
the rocky descents of the Pena de Haya mountain, was held 
by Longa’s Spaniards and the 4th Anglo-Portuguese division ; 
Inglis’s brigade of the 7th division connecting it with the 
light division at Vera, and with the troops detadied still fur- 
ther to the right among the hills. Soult’s plan was that Reille 
should take San Marcial (which he intended forming into a 
bridge-head for ulterior operations), and drive the allies 
toward their right, into the ravines of Pena de Haya, thus 
clearing the highroad for Foy, who was to advance along it 
straight on Oyarzun, while Clausel, after leaving a division 
to observe Vera, should pass the Bidasoa a little below that 
place, and drive whatever troops opposed him up the Pena da 
Haya, thus seconding and fianking Reille’s attacks. On the 
morning of August 31, Reille’s troops forded the river in several 
columns, carried the first ridge of San Marcial with a rush, and 
advanced toward the higher and commanding ridges of that 
group of hills. But on this diflicult ground his troops, imper- 
fectly managed, got into disorder; skirmishers and supports 
became mingled, and in some places crowded together in dis- 
ordered groups, when the Spanish columns rushed down the 
hill and drove them back to the river. A second attack was at 
first more successful, and brought the French up to the Spanish 
position ; but then its force was spent, and another advance 
of the Spaniards drove them back into the Bidasoa in great 
disorder. Soult having learned in the meantime that Clausel 
had made good his attack, slowly conquering ground on Pena 
de Haya, and driving Portuguese, Spaniards and British before 
him, was just forming colunms out of Reille’s reserves and 
Foy’s troops for a third and final attack, when news came that 
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D’Erlon had been attacked in his camp by strong forces. 
Wellington, as soon as the concentration of the French on the 
lower Bidasoa left no longer any doubt of the real point of 
attack, had ordered all troops in the hills on his extreme right 
to attack whatever was before them. This attack, though 
repulsed, was very serious, and might possibly be renewed. At 
the same time, a portion of the British light division was drawn 
up on the left bank of the Bidasoa so as to dank Clausel’s 
advance. Soult now gave up the intended attack, and drew 
Beille’s troops back across the Bidasoa. Those of Clauscl 
were not extricated till late in the night, and after a severe 
struggle to force the bridge at Vera, the fords having become 
impassable by a heavy fall of rain on the same day, the allies 
took San Sebastian, except the citadel, by storm, and this 
latter post surrendered on September 9. — ^The second battle of 
the Bidasoa took place October 7, when Wellington forced the 
passage of that river. Soult’s position was about the same as 
before ; Foy held the intrenched camp of St. Jean de Luz, 
D’Erlon held Urdax and the camp of Ainhoa, Clausel was 
posted on a ridge connecting Urdax with the lower Bidasoa, 
and Reille stood along that river from Clausel’s right down to 
the sea. The whole front was intrenched, and the French were 
still employed in strengthening their works. The British right 
stood opposed to Foy and D’Erlon ; the centre, composed of 
Giron’s Spaniards and the light division, with Longa’s Spaniards 
and the 4th division in reserve, in all 20,000 men, faced Clausel ; 
while on the lower Bidasoa Freire’s Spaniards, the 1st and 
5th Anglo-Portuguese divisions, and the unattached brigade 
of Aylmer and Wilson, in all 24,000 men, were ready to attack 
Heille. Wellington prepared everything for a surprise. His 
troops were drawn up well sheltered from the view of the 
enemy during the night before October 7, and the tents of his 
camp were not struck. Besides, he had been informed by 
smugglers of the locality of 3 fords in the tidal estuary of the 
Bidasoa, all passable at low water, and unknown to the French, 
who considered themselves perfectly safe on that side. On 
the morning of the 7th, while the French reserves were en- 
camped far to the rear, and of the one division placed in the 
1st line many men were told off to work at the redoubts, the 
5th British division and Aylmer’s brigade forded the tidal 
estuary, and marched toward the intrenched camp called the 
Sansculottes. .As soon as they had passed to the other side, 
the guns from San Marcial opened, and 5 more columns 
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advanced to ford the river. They had formed on the right 
bank before the French could offer any resistance; in fact, 
the surprise completely succeeded ; the French battalions, as 
they arrived singly and irregularly, were defeated, and the 
whole line, including the key of the position, the hill of Croix 
des Bouquets, was taken before any reserves could arrive. 
The camp of Biriatu and Bildox, connecting Reille with Clause!, 
was turned by Freire’s taking the Mandale hill, and abandon- 
ed. Reille’s troops retreated in disorder until they were 
stopped at Urogne by Soult, who arrived in haste with the 
reserves from Espelette, While still there, he was informed 
of an attack on Urdax ; but he was not a moment in doubt 
about the real point of attack, and marched on the lower 
Bidasoa, where he arrived too late to restore the battle. The 
British centre, in the meantime, had attacked Clausel, and 
gradually forced his positions by both front and flank attacks. 
Toward evening he was confined to the highest point of the 
ridge, the Grande Rhune, and that hill he abandoned next day. 
The loss of the French was about 1,400, that of the allies about 
1,600 killed and wounded. The surprise was so well managed 
that the I'^al defence of the French positions had to be made 
by 10,000 men only, who, on being vigorously attacked by 
33,000 allies, were driven from them before any reserves could 
come to their support. 

New American Cyclopedia^ Vol. Ill, 1858. 

IV 

BOLIVAR Y PONTE 

BOLIVAR Y PONTE, Simon, the “ liberator ” of Colombia, 
bom at Caracas, July 24, 1783, died at San Pedro, near Santa 
Marta, December 17, 1830. He was the son of one of the 
familias Mantuanas, which, at the time of the Spanish supre- 
macy, constituted the creole nobility in Venezuela. In com- 
pliance with the custom of wealthy Americans of those times, 
at the early age of 14 he was sent to Europe. From Spain 
he passed to France, and resided for some years in Paris. In 
1802 he married in Madrid, and returned to Venezuela, where 
his wife died suddenly of yellow fever. After this he visited 
Europe a second time, and was present at Napoleon’s corona- 
tion as Emperor, in 1804, and at his assumption of the iron 
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crown of Lombardy, in 1805. In 1809 he returned home^ 
and despite the importunities of Jose Felix Bivas, his cousin, 
he declined to join in the revolution which broke out at Cara' 
cas, April 19, 1810 ; but, after the event, he accepted a mis- 
sion to London to purchase arms and solicit the protection of the 
British Government. Apparently well received by the Marquis 
of Wellesley, then Secretary of Foreign Affairs, he obtained 
nothing beyond the liberty to export arms for ready cash with 
the payment of heavy duties upon them. On his return from 
London, he again withdrew to private life, until, September 
1811, he was prevailed upon by General Miranda, then com- 
mander-in-chief of the insurgent land and sea forces, to ac- 
cept the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the staff, and the com- 
mand of Puerto Cabcllo, the strongest fortress of Venezuela. 
The Spanish prisoners of war, whom Miranda used regularly 
to send to Puerto Cabello, to be confined in the citadel, having 
succeeded in overcoming their guards by surprise, and in 
seizing the citadel, Bolivar, although they were unarmed, 
while he had a numerous garrison and large magazines, em- 
barked precipitately in the night, with 8 of his officers, with- 
out giving notice to his own troops, arrived at daybreak at 
La Guayra, and retired to his estate at San Mateo. On be- 
coming aware of their commander's flight, the garrison re- 
tired in good order from the place, which was immediately 
occupied by the Spaniards under Monteverde. This event 
turned the scale in favour of Spain, and obliged Miranda, on 
the authority of the congress, to sign the treaty of Vitoria, 
July 26, 1812, which restored Venezuela to the Spanish rule. 
On July 30 Miranda arrived at La Guayra, where he 
intended to embark on board an English vessel. On his visit 
to the commander of the place, Colonel Manuel Maria Casas, 
he met with a numerous company among whom were Don 
Miguel Pena and Simon Bolivar, who persuaded him to stay, 
for one night at least, in Casas’s house. At 2 o’clock in the 
morning, when Miranda was soundly sleeping Casas Pena 
and Bolivar entered his room, with 4 armed soldiers, cau- 
tiously seized his sword and pistol, then awakened him, ab- 
ruptly told him to rise and dress himself, put him into irons, 
and had him finally surrendered to Monteverde, who dis- 
patched him to Cadiz, where, after some years’ captivity, he 
died in irons. This act, committed on the pretext that Miranda 
had betrayed his country by the capitulation of Vitoria, pro- 
cured for Bolivar Monteverde’s peculiar favour, so that when 
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he demanded his passport, Monteverde declared “Colonel 
Bolivar’s request should be complied with, as a reward for 
his having served the King of Spain by delivering up Miranda,” 
He was thus allowed to sail for Curacoa, w^iere he spent 6. 
weeks, and proceeded, in company with his cousin Kivas, to. 
the little republic of Cartagena. Previous to their arrival, a; 
great number of soldiers, who had served under General 
Miranda, had fled to Cartagena. Rivas proposed to them ta 
undertake an expedition against the Spaniards in Venezuela,, 
and to accept Bolivar as their commander-in-chief. The 
former proposition they embraced eagerly ; to -the latter they 
demurred, but at last yielded, on the condition of Rivas being 
the second in command. Manuel Rodriguez Torrices, the pre- 
sident of the republic of Cartagena, added to the 300 soldiers, 
thus enlisted under Bolivar, 500 men under the command of 
his cousin, Manuel Castillo. The expedition started in the 
beginning of January, 1813. Dissensions as to the supreme com- 
mand breaking out between Bolivar and Castillo, the latter 
suddenly decamped with his grenadiers. Bolivar, on his part,, 
proposed to follow Castillo’s example, and return to Carte- 
gena, but Rivas persuaded him at length to pursue his course 
at least as far as Bogota, at that time the seat of the congress 
of New Granada. They were well received, supported in 
every way, and were both made generals by the congress, and> 
after having divided their little army into 2 columns, they 
marched by different routes upon Caracas. The further they 
advanced, the stronger grew their resources ; the cruel excesses 
of the Spanish acting everywhere as the recruiting sergeants 
for the army of independence. The power of resistance on the 
part of the Spaniards was broken, partly by the circumstance 
of three-quarters of their army being composed of natives, 
who bolted on every encounter to the opposite ranks, partly 
by the cowardice of such generals as Tiscar, Cagigal, and 
Fierro, who, on every occasion, deserted their own troops. 
Thus it happened that Santiago Marino, an ignorant youth, had 
contrived to dislodge Spaniards from the provinces of Cumana 
and Barcelona, at the very time that Bolivar was advancing 
through the western provinces. The only serious resistance, 
on the part of the Spaniards, was directed against the column 
of Rivas, who, however, routed General Monteverde at Los- 
taguanes, and forced him to shut himself up in Puerto Cabello 
with the remainder of his troops. On hearing of Bolivar’s 
approach. General Fierro, the governor of Caracas, sent. 
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deputies to propose a capitulation, which was concluded at Vito- 
ria ; but Fierro, struck by a sudden panic, and not expecting 
the return of his own emissaries, secretly decamped in the 
night, leaving more than 1,500 Spaniards at the discretion of 
the enemy. Bolivar was now honoured with a public triumph. 
Standing in a triumphal car, drawn by 12 young ladies, dressed 
in white, adorned with the national colours, and all selected 
from the first fanlilies of Caracas, Bolivar, bareheaded, in full 
uniform, and wielding a small baton in his hands, was in about 
half an hour, dragged from the entrance of the city to his 
residence. Having proclaimed himself “ dictator and libera- 
tor of the western provinces of Venezuela” — ^Marino had as- 
sumed the title of “dictator of the eastern provinces” — ^he 
created “ the order of the liberator,” established a choice corps 
of troops under the name of his bodyguard, and surroimded 
himself with the show of a court. But, like most of his coun- 
trymen, he was averse to any prolonged exertion, and his dic- 
tatorship soon proved a military anarchy, leaving the most im*- 
portant affairs in the hands of favourites, who squandered the 
finances of the country, and then resorted to odious means 
in order to restore them. The new enthusiasm of the people 
was thus turned to dissatisfaction, and the scattered forces: 
of the enemy were allowed to recover. While, in the beginning: 
of August, 1913, Monteverde was shut up in the fortress of 
Puerto Cabello, and the Spanish army reduced to the possession 
of a small strip of land in the northwestern part of Venezuela, 
3 months later, in December, the liberator’s prestige was gone, 
and Caracas itself threatened, by the sudden appearance in its 
neighbourhood of the victorious Spaniards under Boves. To 
strengthen his tottering power, Bolivar assembled, January 1, 
1814, a junta of the most infiuential iifiiabitants of Caracas, 
declaring himself to be unwilling any longer to bear the burden 
of dictatorship. Hurtado Mendoza, on the other hand, argued, 
in a long oration, “ the necessity of leaving the supreme power 
in the hands of General Bolivar, until the Congress of Hew 
Granada could meet, and Venezuela be united under one gov- 
ernment.” This proposal was accepted, and the dictatorship 
was thus invested with some sort of legal sanction. The war 
with the Spaniards was, for some time, carried on in a 
series of small actions, with no decisive advantage to either of 
the contending parties. In June 1814, Boves marched with his 
united forces from Calabozo on La Puerta, where the two dic- 
tators, Bolivar and Marino, had formed a junction, met them. 
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and ordered an immediate attack. After some resistance, Boli- 
var fled toward Caracas, while Marino disappeared in. the 
direction of Cumana. Puerto Cabello and Valencia fell into 
the hands of Boves, who then detached 2 columns (1 of them 
under the command of Colonel Gonzalez), by different roads, 
iipon Caracas. Rivas tried in vain to oppose the advance of 
Gonzalez. On the surrender of Caracas to Gonzalez, July 17, 
1814, Bolivar evacuated La Guayra, ordered the vessels lying 
in the harbour of that town to sail for Canada, and retreated 
with the remainder of his troops upon Barcelona. 
After a defeat inflicted on the insurgents by Boves, August 8, 
1814, at Anguita, Bolivar left bis troops the same night secretly 
to hasten, through by-roads, to Cumana, where, despite the 
angry protests of Rivas, he at once embarked, on board the 
Bianchi, together with Marino and some other, officers. If 
Rivas, Paez, and other generals had followed the dictators in 
-their flight, everything would have been lost. Treated by 
General Arismendi, on their arrival at Juan Griego, in the 
island of Margarita, as deserters, and ordered to depart, they 
sailed for Carupano, whence, meeting with a similar reception 
on the part of Colonel Bermudez, they steered toward Carta- 
gena, There, to palliate their flight, they published a justifi- 
catory memoir, in high-sounding phraseology. Having joined 
a plot for the overthrow of the government of Cartagena, 
Bolivar had to leave - that little republic, and proceeded to 
Tunja, where the congress of the federalist republic of New 
Granada was sitting. , At that time the province of Cundina- 
.rnarca, stood at the head of the independent provinces which 
.-refused to adopt the Granadian federal compact, while Quito, 
.Pasto, Santa Marta, and other provinces, still remained in 
the power of the Spaniards. Bolivar, who arrived at Tunja 
.November 22, 1814, was created by the .congress commander- 
in-chief of the federalist forces, and .received the double mis- 
sion of forcing the president of the province of Cundinamarca 
to acknowledge the authority of .the congress, and of then 
marching against Santa Marta, the only fortified seaport the 
.Spaniards still retained in New Granada. The first point was 
• easily carried, Bogota, the capital of the disaffected province, 
being a defenceless town. In spite of its capitulation, Bolivar 
allowed it to be sacked during 48 hours by his troops. At'' 
Santa Marta, the Spanish General Montalvo, having a feeble 
garrison of less than 200 men, and a fortress in a miserable 
state of defence, had already bespoken a French vessel, in 
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order to secure his own flight, while the inhabitants of the town 
sent word to Bolivar that on his appearance they would open 
the gates and drive out the garrison. But instead of march- 
ing, as he was ordered by the congress, against the Spaniards 
at Santa Marta, he indulged his rancour against Castillo, the 
commander of Cartagena, took upon himself to lead his troops 
against the latter town, which constituted an integral part of 
the federal republic. Beaten back, he encamped upon La Papa, 
a large hill, about gun-shot distance from Cartagena, and 
established a single small cannon as a battery against a place 
provided with about 80 guns. He afterwards converted the siege 
into a blockade, which lasted till the beginning of May with- ' 
-out any other result than that of reducing his army, by deser- 
tion and malady, from 2,400 men to about 700. Meanwhile a 
great Spanish expedition from Cadiz had arrived, March 25, 
1815, under General Morillo, at the island of Margarita, and 
had been able to throw powerful reinforcements into Santa 
Marta and soon after to take Cartagena itself. Previously, 
however, Bolivar had embarked for Jamaica, May 10, 1815. 
with about a dozen of his officers, on an armed English brig. 
Having arrived at the place refuge, he again published a 
proclamation, representing himself as the victim of some secret 
enemy or faction, and defending his flight before the approach- 
ing Spaniards as a resignation of command out of deference 
for the public peace. During his 8 months’ stay at Kingston, 
the generals he had left in ;\renezuela, and General Arismendi 
in the island of Margarita,- staunchly held their ground against 
the Spanish arms. , But Rivas, from whom Bolivar had derived 
his reputation, having been shot by the Spaniards after the 
capture of Maturin, there appeared in his stead another man 
on the stage, of still greater abilities, who, being as a foreigner, 
unable to play ^ independent part in Ihe South American 
revolution. Anally resolved to act under Bolivar. This was 
Luis Brion. To bring aid to the revolutionists, he had sailed 
from London for Cartagena with a corvette of 24 guns, equipped 
in great part at his own expense, with, 14,000 stand of arms 
and a great quantity of military stores.. Arriving too late to 
be useful in that quarter, he re-embarked for Cayes, in Haiti, 
whither many emigrant patriots had repaired after the sur- 
render of Cartegena. Bolivar, meanwhile, had also departed 
from Kingston to Porte au Prince, where, on his promise of 
emancipating the slaves, Petion, the president of Haiti, offered 
him large supplies for a new expedition against the Spaniards 



in Venezuela. At Cayes he met Brioii and the other emigrants, 
and in a general meeting proposed himself as’ the chief of the- 
hew expedition, on the condition of uniting the civil and mili- 
tary power in his person until the assembling of a general 
congress. The majority accepting his terms, the expedition 
sailed April 16, 1816, with him as its commander and Brion 
as its admiral. At Margarite the former succeeded in winning, 
over Arismendil the commander of the island, in which he had 
reduced the Spaniards to the single spot of Pampatar. On. 
Bolivar’s formal promise to convoke' a national congress at 
.Venezuela, as soon as he should be master of- the country,. 
Arismendi summoned a junta in the cathedral of La Villa del 
Norte, and publicly proclaimed him the commander-in-chief 
of the republics of Venezuela and N’ew Granada. On May 31,. 
1816, Bolivar landed at Carupano, but did not d^e prevent. 
Marino and Fiar from separating from him, and carrying on 
a war against Cumana under their own auspices. Weakened 
by this separation, he set sail, on Brion’s advice, for Ocumare,. 
where he arrived July 3, 1816, with 13 vessels, of -which 7' 
only were armed. ‘His army mustered but 650 men, swelled,, 
by the enrollment of Negroes whose emancipation he had 
proclaimed, to about 800. ^ At Ocumare he again issued a pro- 
clamation, promising “to exterminate the tyrants” and to- 
“ convoke the people to name their deputies to congress^” On 
his advance in the direction of Valencia he met, not far from 
Ocumare, the Spanish general Morales at the head of about 
200 soldiers and 100 militiam^. The skirmishers of Morales: 
having dispersed his advanced guard, he lost, as an eye-wit- 
ness records, “ all presence of mind, sPoke not a word, turned 
his horse quickly round, and fled in full speed toward Ocumare,. 
passed the village at full gallop, arrived at the neighbouring: 
bay, jiunped from his horse, got into a boat,' and embarked on 
the Diana, ordering the whole squadron to follow him to the' 
little island of Buen Aire, and leaving all his companions with- 
out any means of assistance.” On Brion’s rebukes and admo- 
nitions, he again joined the other commanders on the coast 
of Cumana, but being '’harshly received, and threatened by 
Piar with trial before a court-martial as a deserter and a 
coward, he quickly retraced his steps to Cayes. After months - 
of exertion, Brion at length succeeded in persuading a majority 
of the Venezuelan military chiefs, who felt th'e want of at 
least a nominal centre, to recall Bolivar as their general-in- 
chief, upon the express condition that he 'should assemble a. 
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congress, and not, meddle with the civil administration. Decem- 
"ber 31, 1816, he arrived at Barcelona .with the arms, mxinitions 
of war, and provisions supplied by Petion. Joined, Januarv 
2, 1817, by Arismendi, he proclaimed on the 4th martial law 
and the union of all powers in his single person ; but 5 days 
later, when Arismendi had fallen into an ambush laid by the 
Spaniards, the dictator fled to Barcelona. The troops rallied 
at the latter place, whither Brion sent him also guns and 
reinforcements, so that he soon mustered a new corps of 1,100 
men. April 15, the Spaniards took possession of the town 
■of Barcelona, and the patriot troops retreated toward the 
■charity-house, a building isolated from Barcelona, and intrencli- 
ed on Bolivar’s order, but unfit to shelter a garrison of 1,000 
men from a serious attack. He left the post in the night 
of April 5, informing Colonel Freites, to whom he transferred 
Ills command, that he was going in search of more troops, and 
would soon return. Trusting this promise, Freites declined 
the offer of a capitulation, and, after the assault, was slaugh- 
tered with the whole garrison by the Spaniards. Piar, a man 
•of colour and native of Curacoa, conceived and executed the 
■conquest of the provinces of Guiana; Admiral Brion support- 
ing that enterprise with his gunboats. July 20, the whole of 
the provinces being evacuated by the Spaniard, Piar, Brion, 
Zea, Marino, Arismendi, and others, assembled a provincial 
■congress at Angostura, and put at the head of the executive 
a triumvirate, of .which Brion, hating Piar and deeply in- 
terested in Bolivar, in whose success he had embarked his 
large private fortune, contrived that the latter should be ap- 
ipointed a member, notwithstanding his absence. On these 
tidings Bolivar left his retreat for Angostura, where, em- 
tioldened by Brion, he dissolved the congress and the trium- 
■virate, to replace them by a “supreme council of the nation,”, 
with himself as the chief, . Brion and Antonio Francisco Zea 
as the directors, the former , of, the military, the latter of the 
-political section. HowevCT, Piar, the conqueror of Guiana, who 
■once before had threatened to try him before a court-martial 
as a deserter, was not sparing of his sarcasms against the 
■*,' Napoleon of the retreat,” and Bolivar consequently accepted 
a plan for getting rid of him. On the false accusation of having 
■conspired^ against the whites, plotted against Bolivar’s .life, 
and aspired to the supreme power, .Piar was arraigned before a 
"wrar coundl under the presidency ,of Brion, convicted, con- 
demned to death, and shot, October 16, 1817.- His death struck 
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Marino with terror. Fully aware of his own nothingness; 
when deprived of Piar, he, in a most abject letter, publicly- 
calumniated his murdered friend, deprecated his own attempts 
at rivalry with the liberator, and threw himself upon Bolivar’s 
inexhaustible fund of magnanimity. The conquest by Piar of 
Guiana had completely changed the situation in favour of the- 
patriots ; that single province affording them more resources 
than all the other 7 provinces of Venezuela together. ' A heiv 
campaign, announced by Bolivar through a new proclama- 
tion, was, therefore, generally expected to result in the final 
expulsion of the Spaniards. This first bulletin, which describ- 
ed some small Spanish foraging parties withdrawing • from 
Calabozo as “armies flying before our victorious troops,” was 
not calculated to damp these hopes. Against about 4,000 
Spaniards, whose junction had not yet been effected by Morillo, 
he mustered more than 9,000 men, well armed, equipped, and 
amply furnished with all the necessaries of war. Neverthe- 
less, toward the end of May, 1818, he had lost about a dozen 
battles and all the provinces lying on the northern side of 
the Orinoco. Scattering as he did his superior forces, they 
were always beaten in detail. Leaving the conduct of the 
war to Paez and his other subordinates, he retired to Angostura. 
Defection followed upon defection, and everything seemed to 
be drifting to utter ruin. At this most critical moment, a new 
combination of fortunate accidents again changed the face of 
affairs. At Angosliira he met with Santander, a native of 
New Granada, who begged for the means of invading that 
territory, where the population were’ prepared for a general 
rise against the Spaniards. This request, to some extent/ ’he 
complied with, while powerful succours in men, vessels, mid 
munitions of war poured in from England, and English, French 
German, and Polish officers flocked to Angostura. Lastly, Dr. 
German Eoscio, dismayed at the declining fortune of the South 
American revolution, stepped ‘fcfrward, laid hold of bolivar’s, 
mind, and induced him to convene, February 15, 1819; a national 
congress, the mere name of which proved powerful’ enough to 
create a new army of about 14,000 men, so that Bolivar found 
himself enabled to resume the offensive. The foreign officers 
suggested to him the plan of making a display of an intention 
to attack Caracas, and free Venezuela from the Spanish yolce,.’ 
and thus inducing Morillo' ‘to weaken New Granada and con- 
centrate his forces upon Venezuela, while he (Bolivar) should 
suddenly turn, to the west, 'unite with Santander’s guerrillas,’ 
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and march upon Bogota. To execute this plan, he left Angos- 
tura February 24, 1819, after having nominated Zea president 
of -the congress and vice-pre^dent of the republic during his 
absence. By the manoeuvres of Paez, Morillo and La Torre 
were routed at Achaguas, and would have been destroyed if 
Bolivar had effected a junction between his own troops and 
those of Paez and Marino. At all events, the victories of Paez 
led to the occupation of the province of Barima, which opened 
to Bolivar the way into New Granada. Everything being here 
prepared by Santander, the foreign troops, consisting mainly 
of Englishmen, decided the fate of New Granada by the suc- 
cessive victories won July 1 and 23, and August 7, in the 
province of Tunja. August 12, Bolivar made a triumphal 
entry into Bogota, while the Spaniards, all the Granadian pro- 
vinces having risen against them, shut themselves up in the 
fortified town of Mompox. Having regulated the Granadian 
congress at Bogota, and installed General Santander as' com- 
mander-in-chief, Bolivar marched toward Pamplona, where he 
spent about 2 months in festivals and balls. November 3, he 
arrived at Montecal, in Venezuela, whither he had directed 
the patriotic chieftains of that territory to assemble with their 
troops. With a treasury of about $2,000,000, raised from the 
inhabitants of New Granada by forced contributions, and with 
a disposable force of about 9,000 men, the third part of whom 
consisted of well disciplined English, Irish, Hanoverians, and 
other foreigners, he had now to encounter an enemy stripped 
of all resources and reduced to a nominal force of about 4,500 
men, two-thirds of whom were natives, and, therefore, not to 
be relied upon by the Spaniards. Morillo withdrawing from 
San Fernando de' Apure to San Carlos, Bolivar followed him 
up to Calabozo, so that the hostile headquarters were only 2 
days’ march from each other. If Bolivar had boldly advanced, 
the Spaniards would have been crushed by his European troops 
alone, but he preferred 'protracting the war for 5 years longer. 
In Obctober, 1819, the congress of Angostura had forced Zea, 
his. nominee, to resign his office, and diosen Arismendi'in his 
place..:.On receiving this news, Bolivar suddenly marched his 
foreign .legion toward Angostura, surprised Arismendi, who 
had 6Q0 natives only, exiled him to the island of Margarita, 
and restored Zea to his dignities.' Br. Roscio, fascinating him 
with the prospects of centralized power, led him to proclaim 
the -“republic of Colombia,” comprising New Granada and 
Venezuela, to. publish a fundamental law for the new state. 
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drawri up by Roscio, and to consent to the establishment of a 
common congress for. both 'provinces. On January 20, 1820, he 
had again returned to San Fernando de Apure. His sudden 
withdrawal of the foreign legion, which was more dreaded by 
the Spaniards than 10 times the number of Colombians, had 
given Morillo a new opportunity to collect reinforcements, 
while the tidings of a formidable expedition to start from 
Spain under O’Donnell raised the sinking spirits of the Spanish 
party. Notwithstanding his vastly superior forces, Bolivar con- 
trived -to accomplish nothing during the campaign of 1820. 
Meanwhile the news arrived from Europe that the revolution 
in the Isla de Leon had put a forcible end to O’Donnell’s in- 
tended expedition. In New Granada 15 provinces out of 22 
had joined the government of Colombia, and the Spaniards 
now held there only the fortresses of Cartagena and the isthmus 
of Panama. In Venezuela 6 provinces out of 8 obeyed" the 
laws of Colombia. Such was the state of things when Bolivar 
allowed himself to be inveigled by Morillo into negotiations 
resulting November 25, 1820, in the conclusion at . Trujillo of 
a truce for 6 months. In the truce no mention was made of 
the republic of Colombia, although the congress had expressly 
forbidden any treaty to be concluded with the Spanish com- 
mander before the acknowledgment on his 'part of the indepen- 
dence of the republic. December 17, Morillo, anxious to play 
his part in Spain, embarked at Puerto Cabello, leaving the 
command-in-chief to Miguel de La Torre, and on March 10, 
1821, Bolivar notified La Torre, by letter,- that hostilities should 
recommence at the expiration of 30 days. • The Spaniards had 
taken a strong position at Carabobo, a village situated about 
half-way between San Carlos and Valencia ; but La Torre, 
instead of, uniting there all- ‘his forces, had concentrated only 
his ,1st division, 2,500 infantry and about 1,500 cavalry, while 
Bolivar had about 6,000 infantry, among them the British 
legion, mustering 1,100 men, and. 3,000 llaneros on. horseback, 
under Paez. The enemy’s position seemed so formidable to 
Boliyar,.,that he proposed to his council of war to make a new 
armistice, which, however, was rejected by his subalterns. At 
the head pf a column mainly consisting' of the British legion, 
Paez turned through a 'footpath the right wing of the enemy, 
after, the successful execution of which manoeuvre. La Torre 
was;.the _first of the Spaniards, to "run: a way, taking no rest till 
he reached Puerto' Cabello,' where he -shut himself up with 
the remainder of his troops. Puerto Cabello itself must have 
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surrendered on a quick advance o£ the victorious army, but 
Bolivar lost his time in exhibiting himself at Valencia and Cara- 
cas. September 21, 1821, the strong fortress of Cartagena capi- 
tulated to Santander. Tlie last feats of arms in Venezuela, the 
naval action at Maracaibo, in August, 1823, and the forced sur- 
render of Puerto Cabello, July, 1824, were both the work of 
Padilla. Tlic revolution of the Isla de Leon, which prevented 
O’Donnell’s expedition from starting, and the assistance of the 
British legion, had evidently turned the scale in favour of the 
Colombians. — ^The Colombian congress opened its sittings in 
Januarj', 1821,- at Cucuta, published, August 30, a new consti- 
tution, and after Bolivar had again pretended to resign, re- 
newed his powens. Having signed the new constitution, he 
obtained leave to undertake the campaign of Quito (1822), to 
which province the Spaniards had retired after their ejection 
by a general rising of the people from the isthmus of Panama. 
This campaign, ending in the incorporation of Quito, Paste, 
and Guayaquil into Colombia, was nominally led by Bolivar 
and General Sucre, but the few successes of the corps were 
entirely owed to British ofllccrs, such as Colonel Sands. 
During the campaigns of 1823-24, against the Spaniards in 
upper and lower Peru, he no longer thought it necessary to 
keep up the appearance of generalship, but leaving the whole 
military task to General Sucre, limited himself to triumphal 
entries, manifestoes, and the proclamation of constitutions. 
Through his Colombian bodyguard, he swayed the votes of 
the congress of Lima, which, February 10, 1823, transferred to 
him the dictatorship, while he secured his re-election ns presi- 
dent of Colombia by a new lender of resignation. His posi- 
tion had meanwhile become strengthened, w'hat with the formal 
recognition of the now state on the part of England, what 
with Sucre’s conquest of the provinces of upper Peru, which 
the latter united into an independent republic, under the name 
of Bolivia. Hero, whore Sucre’s bayonets were supreme, 
Bolivar gave full scope to his propensities for arbitrary power, 
hy introducing the “ Bolivian Code,” an imitation of the Code 
Uapoleon, It was his plan to transplant that code from Bolivia 
to Peru, and from Peru to Colombia — ^to keep the former states 
in check by Colombian troops, and the latter by the foreign 
legion ,and Peruvian soldiers. By force, mingled with intrigue, 
he succeeded indeed, for some weeks at least, in fastening his 
■code upon Peru. The president and liberator of Colombia, the 
protector and dictator .of Peru, and the godfather of Bolivia, 
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he had now reached the climax of his renown. But a‘ serious 
antagonism had broken out in Colombia, between the central- 
ists or Bolivarists and the federalists; -under which-latter name 
the enemies of military anarchy had coalesced with ‘his mili- 
tary rivals. The Colombian congress having, at his instiga- 
tion, proposed an act of accusation against Paez, the vice- 
president of Venezuela, the latter broke out into open revolt, 
(secretly sustained and pushed- on- by Bolivar himself, who 
wanteddlnsurrections, to furnish him a pretext for overthrow- 
ing the constitution and reassuming the dictatorship. Beside 
his bodyguard, he led, on his return from Peru, 1,800 Peruvians, 
ostensibly against the federalist rebels.' At Puerto Cabello, 
however, where he met Paez, he not only confirmed him-'ih. 
his command of Venezuela, and issued ' a proclamation of 
amnesty to all the rebels, but openly took their part and re- 
buked the friends of the constitution ; and by decree at Bogota, 
November 23, 1826, he assumed dictatorial powers.' 'In the 
year 1827, from which the decline of his power dates, he 
contrived to assemble a congress at Panama, with the osten- 
sible object of establishing a new democratic international 
code. Plenipotentiaries came from' Colombia, Brazil; La Plata, 
Bolivia, Mexico,rGuatemala, etc. What he really 'aimed at 
was the erection of the whole of South America- 'into one 
federative republic, with himself as its dictator. While thUs 
giving full scope to his dreams of attaching half' a world to- 
his name, his real power was rapidly slipping from his grasp. 
The Colombian troops in Peru, informed- of his* 'making 
arrangements -for the introduction of the Bolivian code,' pro- 
moted a violent insurrection; The Peruvians elected General 
Lamar as the president of their republic, assisted' the' Bolivians 
in driving out the Colombian troops, and even waged a victori- 
ous war against Colombia, ‘which- -ended in a 'treaty reducing' 
the latter -to its primitive • limits, stipulating -the equality '^fif' 
the two countries, and separating their debts. The- congress 
of Ocana, convoked by 'Bolivar, with a view to 'mo'dify 'ih'e 
constitution in favour- of his arbitrary power, '■w^as''’6iiened 
March 2, 1828j by an' elaborate 'dddressj insisting on the neces- 
sity of new, privileges -for the executive. When, ho-wever, it 
became evident that the amended project of th'e cbristitiitioh 
would come out.:of the convention- quite different' from' 4ts 
original form, his friends vacated their seats,’- by ’ which pro- 
ceeding, the body was left without a -quorum, and thus became 
extinct. From a country-seat, some miles distant from Ocana, 
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to which he had retreated, he published another manifesto, 
pretending to be incensed at the step taken by his own friends, 
but at the same time attacking the convenion, calling on the 
provinces to recur to extraordinary measures, and declaring 
that he was ready to submit to any load of power which might 
be heaped upon him. Under the pressure of his bayonets, 
popular assemblies at Caracas, Cartagena, and Bogota, to 
which latter place he had repaired, anew invested him with 
dictatorial power. An attempt to assassinate him in his sleep- 
ing room at Bogota, which he escaped only by leaping in the 
dark from the balcony of the window, and lying concealed 
under a bridge, allowed him for some time to introduce a sort of 
mUitary terrorism. He did not, however, lay hands on San- 
tander, although he had participated in the conspiracy, while 
he put to death General Padilla, whose guilt was not proved 
at all, but who, as a man of colour, was not able to resist. 
Violent factions disturbing the republic in 1829, in a new appeal 
to the citizens, Bolivar invited them to frankly express their 
wishes as to the modifications to be introduced into the con- 
stitution, An assembly of notables at Caracas answered by 
denouncing his ambition, laying bare the weakness of his. 
administration, declaring the separation of Venezuela from 
Colombia, and placing Faez at the head of that republic. The 
senate., of Colombia stood by Bolivar, but other insurrections 
broke out at- different points. Having.’ resigned for the fifth 
time, January, 1830, he again accepted the presidency, and 
left Bogota to wage war on Paez in the' name of the Colombian 
congress. Toward the end of March, 1830, he advanced at 
the head of 8,000 men, took Caracuta, which had revolted, and 
then turned upon; the province of Maracaibo, where Paez 
awaite^^^im jvith 12, ,000 men, in a strong position: As soon 
as he became aware that Faez. ^ meant serious fighting, his 
courage collapsed.'-' Por a- moment he even thought to subject 
himself to Faez, and declare against the congress; but the 
infiuence of his partisans at the congress vanished, and he was. 
forced to tender his resignation, notice being given to him 
that he must now stand by it, and that an annual pension would 
be granted to him on the condition of his departure for foreign 
.. countries. He accordingly sent his resignation to the congress, 
April 27, 1830. But hoping to regain power by the influence 
of his partisans, and a reaction setting in against Joaquin 
Mosquera, the new president of Colombia, he effected his 
retreat from Bogota in a very slow manner, and contrived. 
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tinder a variety of pretexts, to prolong his sojourn at San 
Pedro, until the end of. 1830, when he suddenly- died. The 
following is the portrait given of him by Ducoudrey-Holstein : 

Simon Bolivar is 5 feet 4 inches in height, his visage is long, 
his cheeks hollow, his complexion livid brown; his eyes are 
of a middle size, and sunk deep in hife head, which is covered 
thinly with hair. His mustaches give him a dark and wild 
aspect, particularly when he is in a passion. His whole body - 
is thin and meagre. He has the appearance of a man 65 years 
old. In walking, his arms are in continual motion. He can- 
not walk long, but becomes soon fatigued. He likes his ham- 
mock, where he sits or lolls. He gives way to sudden gusts 
of resentment, and becomes in a moment a madman, throws 
himself into his hammock, and utters curses and imprecations 
upon all around him. He likes to indulge in sarcasms upon 
absent persons, reads only light Ftench literature, is a bold 
rider, and passionately fond of waltzing. He is fond of hear- 
ing himself talk and giving toasts. In adversity, and destitute 
of aid from without, he is perfectly free from passion and 
violence of temper. He then becomes mild, patient, docile, and 
even submissive.- In a great measure he conceals his faults 
under the politeness of a man educated in the so-called beau, 
^monde, possesses an almost Asiatic talent for dissimulation, 
and understands mankind better than the mass of his country- 
men.” By decree of the congress of New Granada, his remains 
were removed in 1842 to Caracas, and a monument erected 
there in his honour. — See Hisfoire de Bolivar, par General 
Ducoudrey-Holstein, continuee jusqu’a sa mort, par Alphonse 
'VioUet (Paris, 1831) ; Memoirs of General John Miller {in 
the service of the Republic of Peru) ; Colonel Hippisley, 
Account of his Journey to the Orinoco (London, 1819). 

New Amencan Cyclopedia, Vol._ III, 1858. 
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FREDERICK ENGELS 


PART STVS 

THE MOORISH WAR (1859-1860). 

' 1 

WE have long been "waiting for some decided move on 
the part of the Spanish army in Morocco, which might bring 
to a close the first or preparatory period of the war. But in 
vain. Marshal O’Donnell seems to be in no hurry to leave 
his ‘camp on the heights of Serrallo, and so we are compelled 
to 'review his operations while they have hardly yet begun. 

On November 13, the first division of the Spanish active 
army, under General Echague, embarked at Algeciras, and a 
few days after was landed at Ceuta. On the 17th it marched 
out of the town and occupied the Serrallo or White House,’ a 
lar’ie building about a mile and a half in front of the lines 
of Ceuta. The ground in that vicinity is very rugged and 
broken, and very favourable for skirmishing and irregular 
fighting. The Moors, after an imsuccessful attempt, on the 
same night, to reconquer the Serrallo, retired and the Spaniards 
began to construct an intrenched camp to serve as a base for 
future operations. 

On the 22nd, the Serrallo was attacked by the Anjerites, 
the Moorish tribe occupying the country near the Ceuta. This 
engagement opened a series of fruitless fights whic^ fill up the 
whole of the campaign to the present moment, and of which 
every one is exactly like all the rest. The Moors attack the 
Spanish lines in greater or lesser force, and try by surprise 
or feint, to get possession of part of them. According to the 
Moorish reports, they generally succeed in this;, but abandon 
the redoubts because they have no artillery. According to the 
Spaniards, no Moor ever saw the inside of a Spanish redoubt, 
and all their attacks have proved utterly unsuccessful. On the 
first attack the Anjerites counted no more than 1,600 men. 
They received the next day a reinforcement of 4,000 men, and 
at once returned to the attack. The 22nd and 23rd were 
filled up with skirmishing, but on the 25th, the Moors advanced 
with all their forces, and a severe combat took place, in which 
General EchagUe was wounded in' the hand. This attack by 
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the Moors was so sexious that it spurred "a little the ’-sleepiness 
with which Cid Campeador O’Donnell had so far carried on 
the war. He ordered at once that the second division, under 
General Zabala, and the reserve division, under General Prim, 
should be embarked, and left himself for Ceuta. On the night 
of the 27th, the whole Spanish active army was concentrated 
before that 'place. On the 29th, there was another attack by 
the Moors, repeated on the 30th. After this, the Spaniards 
began to think of their confined position ; the object of their 
first move was to be Tetuan, about 20 miles south-.of .Ceuta, 
and four miles from the sea. They commenced making a road 
toward this town ; the Moors offered no opposition till Decem- 
ber 9. On the morning of that day they surprised the garri- 
sons of the two principal redoubts, but as usual; abandoned 
them later in the day. On the 12th, another engagement took 
place in front of the Spanish camp, about four miles from 
Ceuta; and on the 20th O’Donnell telegraphs that the Moors 
had again attacked the two redoubts, but were, as usual, glo- 
riously defeated. Thus, on December 20, matters had not 
advanced one jot further than on November 20. .The 
Spaniards were still on the defensive, and, in spite of announce- 
ments made a fortnight or three weeks before, there were no 
symptoms of an advance. 

The Spaniards, .with all the reinforcements received up 
to the .-8th December, were from 35,000 to 40,000 strong, and 
30,000 men might be available for offensive operations. With 
such a force; the conquest of Tetuan ought to be easy. -There 
are certainly no good roads, and the ’provisions of the army 
must all be carried ■ from Oeutaj -But how did- the French 
manage in Algiers, or the English in India ? "Besides, Spanish 
mules,. and cart-horses are not- so spoiled by good roads in 
their own country as to refuse to march on Moorish ground. 
No matter what O’Donnell may say by way of apology, there 
can be no excuse for this continued inactivity. The Spaniards 
are as strong now as they can reasonably expect to be at any 
time in the campaign, unless unexpected reverses should bring 
on extraordinary exertions. ■ The Moors, on the contrary, are 
daily getting stronger. The camp at Tetuan, under Hadji Abd 
Saleem, which furnished the bodies attacking the Spanish line 
on December 3, had been swelled to 10,000 already, beside 
the garrison of the town. Another camp, under Mulay Abbas, 
was at Tangiers, and reinforcements were arriving constantly 
from the interior. This consideration alone ought to have 
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induced O’Donnell to advance as. soon as the weather per- 
mitted it. He has had good weather, but he has not advanced. 
'There can be no doubt that 'this is a sign of sheer irresolution, 
and that he has found the Moors less despicable enemies than 
he expected. There is no question that the latter have fought 
uncommonly well, and the great complaints arising from the 
Spanish camp of the .advantages the ground in front of Ceuta 
gives to the Moors is a proof of it. 

The Spaniards say that in brushwood and ravines the 
Moors are very formidable, and, besides, they know every inch 
■of the ground ; but that, as soon as they get into the plains, 
the solidity of the Spanish infantry will soon compel the 
Moorish irregulars to face about and run. This is a rather 
■doubtful way of arguing in an eppch where three-fourths of 
the time spent in every, battle is devoted to skirmishing in 
broken ground. If the Spaniards, after halting six weeks 
before ]Ceuta, do not know the ground as well as the Moors, 
so much the worse for .them. That broken ground is more 
favourable to irregulars than a level plain, is clear enough. 
But even in broken ground, regular infantry ought to be vastly 
superior to irregulars. The modern system of skirmishing, 
with the supports and reserves behind the extended chain, the 
regularity of the movements, the possibility of keeping the 
troops well in hand, and making them support each -other 
and act all toward one . common end — :all this gives such 
superiorly ,to regular troops over irregular bands, that in the 
.ground best adapted for skirmishing, no irregulars ought to 
be able to stand against them, even if two to one. But here 
at Ceuta the proposition is reversed. The Spaniards have the 
superiority of numbers, and yet they dare not advance. The 
only conclusion is that the Spanish army do not understand 
■skirmishing at all, . and that thus their individual inferiority 
in, this -mode of fighting balances the advantages which their 
discipline and regular, training ought .to . give them. In fact, 
-there seems to-be an- .uncommonly great deal of hand-to-hand 
fighting with yataghan and bayonet. The Moors, when the 
Spaniards are close enough, .stop firing and rush upon them, 
sword in hand, in the same way as the Turks used to do, and 
this is certainly not very pleasant for young troops like the 
Spaniards. But the many engagements that have occurred 
ought to have made them familiar -with the peculiarities of 
Moorish fighting and the proper mode to meet it ; and when 
we see the commander still hesitate and remain in his defen- 
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sive position, we cannot form a very high estimate of his afmy. 

The Spanish plan of campaign as it is shadowed forth 
by the' facts appears to start with Ceiita as the base of opera- 
tions, and Tetuan as the first object of attack. That part of 
Morocco ‘immediately opposite the Spanish coast forms a kind 
of peninsula, some 30 or 40 miles broad by 30 long. Tangiers, 
Ceuta, Tetuan, and Larache (El-Araish) are the four prin- 
cipal towns on this peninsula. By occupying these’ four towns, 
of which Ceuta already is in the hands of the Spaniards, this 
peninsula might be easily subjected, and made a base of- further 
operations againist Fez and Mequinez. ' The conquest of this, 
peninimla, therefore, appears to be the object of the Spaniards, 
and taking of Tetuan the first step towards it. This plan, 
seems sensible enough; it confines operations 'to a' ‘harrow 
region, bounded on three sides by th'e sea and by two rivers 
(Tetuan and Tucos) on the'fdurth, and, therefore,’ far more 
easy to take than the country further south. It also ’obviates; 
the necessity of ^oing into 'the desert, which would be 'un- 
avoidable if Mogador or Rabat had been -taken for the base 
of operations ; and it brings the field of action close to the 
frontier^ of Spain, there being ohli^ the Straits of Gibraltar 
between them. But whatever may be the advantages of this 
plan, they are all of no use unless the plan b’e carried out, and 
if O’Donnell goes on as he has done hitherto, he will cover 
himself and the reputation of the Spanish army with disgrace, 
in spite of the high-sounding language of his bulletins. 

New York Daily Tribune, January 19, 1860. 

n 

THE campaign in Morocco has at last fairly begun, and 
with this beginning disappear all the romantic hues in which 
the Spanish press and Spanish popular enthusiasm had dressed 
out O’Donnell, who sinks down into a passable average general ; ■ 
instead of the chivalry of Castile and Leon, we have the Prin- 
cesa Hussars, and instead of Toledo blades, rified cannon and 
cylindro-conoidal shot do the work. 

About the 20th of December the Spaniards began to con- 
struct a road, practicable for artillery and carriages, which 
was to lead across the hilly ground south of the camp before 
Ceuta. The Moors never attempted to destroy the road ; they 
attacked, sometimes. General Prim, whose division covered 
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the working parties, sometimes the camp ; but always with- 
out success. None of these engagements rose beyond the' 
dimensions of ^rmishes of the advanced guard ; and in the 
most serious of them, on December 27, the Spanish loss did not 
exceed 6 killed and 30 wounded. Before the close of the year 
the road, itself not more than two miles long, was completed ; 
but a fresh onset of storms and rain prevented the army from 
moving. In the meantime, as if it was meant to give the- 
pMoorish camp' notice of the impending movement of the 
army, a Spanish scliiadron of one sailing vessel of the line, 3- 
screw frigates, 3 paddle steamers, in all 246 guns, ran up to- 
the mouth of the Tetuan River, and bombarded, on the 29th; 
December, the forts at its mouth. They were silenced, and 
the earthworks destroyed in about three hours; it is not to 
be forgotten that they were the same forts which the Frendi 
had bombarded about a month before with a far inferior force. 

The weather having become fair on the 29th, the Spanish 
army at last began to move on the 1st of January. The First 
Corps of two divisions, under Echague, which had been the 
first to land in Africa, remained in the lines in front of Ceuta. 
Although it had suffered much by disease in the first weeks, it 
was now pretty well acclimatized, and, with reinforcements 
received since, numbered 10,000 men, considerably more tham 
either the Second or the Third Corps. These two corps, com- 
manded, the Second by Zabala, and the Third by Ros de Olano, 
together with Prim’s reserve division, in all 21,000 to 22,000^ 
men, marched out on the first day of the new year. Every- 
man carried six days’ rations, while a million of rations, or* 
one month’s provisions for the army were shipped on board: 
transports to accompany the army. With Prim for an advance 
guard, supported by Zabala, and Ros de Olano bringing up the 
rear, the high ground sou& of Ceuta was passed. The new 
road led down toward the Mediterranean within two miles 
from the camp. There a semi-circular plain extended for som& 
distance, the chdrd'being formed by the sea, and the periphery/ 
by broken ground rising gradually into rugged mountains. 
No sooner had Prim’s division fairly debouched from the camp- 
than the skirmishing began. The Spanish Light Infantry- 
easily drove back the Moors into the plain; and thence intov 
the hills and brushwood, which flanked their' of marchsi 
Here it was that by some misunderstanding two weak squadrons'' 
of Princesa Hussars were led to diafge, and 'did so with such - 
a spirit that they passed right through the Moorish line intd.<‘ 



-their camp ; but getting everywhere into broken ground, and 
•'•toding nowhere either cavalry or infantry in practicable 
ground at which they could charge, they had to, turn back 
with a loss of seven or nearly, all of their officers, beside pri- 
vates. So far, the fight had been carried on principally by the 
infantry in sldrmishing order, and a battery or two of moun- 
•tain artillery, supported here and there by the effect^— more 
moral than physical — of the fire of a few gunboats and 
steamers. It appears that O’Donnell intended to halt in the 
plain, without occupying permanently, as yet, the ridge form- 
ing the boundary of this plain to the south. In order, how- 
ever, to secure his. position for the night, he ordered Prim 
to dislodge the Moorish skirmishers from the northern slope 
of' the lidge and then to fall back about dusk. Prim, how- 
ever, who is the greatest fighting man in the Spanish army, 
engaged in a serious encounter,' whidi ended in his taking pos- 
session of the whole top of the ridge, though not without 
severe loss. His advanced guard encamped on the ridge and 
threw up field-works on its front. The Spanish loss amounted, 
that day, to 73 killed and 481 wounded. 

The position gained .that day was the one known by the 
name of -Castillejos, from two white buildings, the one on the 
inner slope near the plain, and file other on the ridge con- 
quered, in the afternoon, by Prim. The official designation, 
of this camp, however, appears to be Campamentp dc la Con- 
<desa. On the same day, ,the Moors had attempted a slight 
•diversion against the camp before Ceuta, by attacking both 
the extreme right redoubt and the .interval between the two 
•extreme left redoubts. They, were, however, easily repulsed 
hy.'Echague’s infantry and artillery fire. 

The active, army remained three, days in the Camp de la 
Condesa. The field, artillery and a rocket battery, as well as 
the remainder -of the cavalry (the whole cavalry brigade con- 
sists of eight -squadrons of hussars, four of cuirassiers with- 
out cuirasses, and four of lances, in all 1,200 men), arrived 
in the camp. The siege train alone (among which was a bat- 
tery. of.. rifled, 12-:pounders) were still behind. On the -3rd, 
O’Donnell reconnoitered toward Monte Negro, the next range 
of mountains, to. the South, The weather continued fine, hot 
at moon, with very heavy dews, at night. Cholera was still rife* 
among one or two divisions, and . some corps had , suffered 
severely from sickness. The. two battalions of engineers, for 
instance, ,f who had been, .very severely worked, were .reduced. 
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±:om 135 men to 90 men per company. 

So far, We have detailed accounts ; for what follows, 'we 
«tre reduced to meagre and not quite consistent td.egrams. 
•On the 14th, the division of G^eral Bios, ten battalions 
" to the north of the Negro valley, having traversed the passes 
without opposition.” Whether this means that the Monte 
Negro Bidge had been passed, and the army was encamping 
•on its southern slope, is very uncertain. On the 9th, the army 
was, we are told, one league from Tetuan, and an attack of the 
Moors had been repulsed. On the 13th, the whole of the 
[positions of Cabo Negro were carried, a complete victory was 
obtained, and the army was before Tetuan ; so soon as the 
.artillery could be brought up, the town would be attacked. 
•On the 14th, the division of General Bios ,ten battalions 
■strong, which had been concentrated at Malaga, landed at the 
mouth of the Tetuan Biver, and occupied the forts destroyed 
by the fleet a fortnight before. On the 16th, we are informed 
that the army was on the point of passing the river and attack- 
ing Tetuan. 

To explain this, we may state that there are four distinct 
ridges of hills to b^ passed between Ceuta and Tetuan. The ' 
^st immediately south of the camp and leading to the plain 
•of Castillejos; the second closing that plain to the south. 
'These two were taken by the Spaniards on the Ist, Still 
further south, and running perpendicular to the Mediterranean 
jshore, is the ridge of Monte Negro, and parallel to this range 
•ending on the coast, in the Cape called Cabo Negro, south of 
which flows the Tetuan Biver. The Moors, after hanging on 
the flanks of the invading army- during the 1st, changed their 
-tactics, removed further south, and attempted to bar. the 
nroad to Tetuan in front. It was expected that the decisive 
fight for the possession of this road was to come off in the 
passes of the last or Cabo Negro Bidge, and such, seems to 
liave been the case on the 13th. 

The tactical arrangements of these combats do not appear 
v^ creditable to either party. From the Moors we cannot 
expect anything but irregular fighting, carried on with the 
"bravery and. cunning of semi-savages. But, even in this they 
appear deficient. They do not seem to ^ow that fanaticism 
whidi the Kabyles of the Algerian coast-ridges, and even of 
-the Biff, have opposed to the French; the long, unsuccessful 
aikir mishing in front of the redoubts near Ceuta seem to -have 
Ijroken .the first ardour and energy of most of the tribes. Again, 
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in their strategical arrangements, they do not come up to the 
Sample of the Algerians. After the first day, they abandon 
their proper plan, whiidi was to harass the fiank hnd rear .of 
the advancing column, and to interrupt or menace its commu- 
nication with Ceuta ; instead of this, they work hard to gain 
a march upon the Spaniards, and to bar their road to Tetuan 
in front, thus provoking what they ought to avoid — a pitched 
lS)attle. Perhaps they may yet learn that with such men,. and 
in such a country as they have, petty warfare is the proper 
way to wear out an enemy who, whatever his superiority 
in discipline and armament, is hampered in all his move- 
ments by immense impedimeiyta, unknown to them, and which 
it is no easy matter to move in a roadless and inhospitable 
country. 

' ' The Spaniards have gone on as they commenced. After 
lying idle two months at Ceuta, they have marched twenty- 
one miles in sixteen days, advancing at the' rate of five miles 
in four days ! With aU due allowance for difficulties of roads; 
this is still a degree of slowness unheard of in modem warfare. 
The habit of handling large bodies ■ of. 'troops, of 
preparing extensive operations, of marching an 'army which, 
after all, scarcely equals in strength one of the French army 
c6rps in the la^ Italian campai^, seems to have become quite 
lost with Spanish generals. Otherwise how covild such de- 
lays arise ? On the 2nd of Januajy O’Donnell had aU his ar- 
tillery at Castillejos, with 'the exception of the siege train, 
bht 'still he waited two days longer, and only advanced on the 
5th. The march of the column itself appears to be pretty well 
arranged, but with such short marches' this could scarcely be 
otherwise. When under fire the Spaniards appear to fight 
with that contempt of their enemy which superior discipline 
and a series of successful combats cannot fail to' give ; but 
it remains to be seen whether this certainty of victory 
will hold good when the climate and the fatigues of a cam- 
paign, -which is sure to end in harassing, petty warfare, will 
have" reduced both the morale and the phy^que of the army. 
As to the leadership, we can, so far, say very little, the details 
of all but the first engagement in the field being still defi- 
cient; This first fight, however, -exhibits two conspicuous blim- 
ders-^the charge of the tavahy, and the’ advance of General 
Prim beyond his order ; and if these things ^ould turn out 
'to be regul&r features of the Spanish army> so much the worsA 
for- them'. ■ • • ' . - * v, 
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The defence of Tetuan will very likely be a short but an 
.’obstinate one. The works are no, doubt bad, but the Moors 
.'are capital soldiers behind ramparts, as has been proved in 
Constantine and many other Algerian towns. The next mail 
may bring us the- news that it has been stormed. If so, 'we 
'may expect a lull in the campaign, for the Spaniards will re- 
.£[Uire<time to improve the road between Tetuan, and Ceuta, 
-to form Tetuan into a second base of operations, and to await 
•reinforcements, Theiue, the next move will be upon Laradie 
■or Tangier. • • 

Jfeio York Daily Tribune, February 8, 1860. 

m . 

AS the first, and possibly at the same time the last act of 
the Spanish war in Morocco has now been brought to a dose, 
:and as all the detailed official reports have arrived,, we may once 
more return to -the subject. • 

On the 1st of January the Spanish army left the line^ 
••■of Ceuta, in order to advance upon Tetuan, which, is.. only 
21 miles distant. Though never at any time seriously at- 
tacked, or stopped by the enemy, it took Marshal O’Donnell 
not less than a month to bring his troops to within sight of that 
•to’wn. The absence of roads, and the necessary caution are not 
■sufficient motives for this unparalleled slo'wness of march ; 
■:and it is plain that the command of the sea possessed by the 
• Spaniards was not utilized to the full extent. Nor is it an ex- 
cuse that a road had to be made for heavy guns and provi- 
sions. Both should have been principally carried by the ships, 
while the army, provided ■with a week’s provision, and no other 
.guns than the mountain artillery (carried on the backs of 
'mules) could have reached the heists above Tetuan in five 
■days at the utmost, and waited ■with the Bios di'vision, which 
then, as well as three weeks aftCTward, could not be prevented 
■from landing at the mouth of the "Wahad el J^u. The battle 

■ of the 4fh of February might have been fought, and probably 
under still more favourable aspects for the Spaniards, on. the 
■6fh or .71h of January ; thus thousands of men lost through 
sickness would have been spared, and by the 8th of January 

■ Tetuan might have been taken. 

This seems a .bold assertion. Surely, O’Doim^ was as 
-eager to get to Tetuan as any of his soldiers ; he has shown 
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bravery, circumspection, ' coolness, and other soldierly ['quali- 
ties. If it took him a month to arhve before it, how could 
he have done the same thing in a week ? O’Donnell had two> 
ways before him to bring up his troops. First, he might rely 
chiefly on the communication by land, and use the ships, 
merely as ausiiliaries. This is what he did. He organized 
a regular land transport for his provisions and ammunition^ 
and took with the army a numerous field-artillery of 12-poUnd- 
ers. His army was to be entilrely independent -of the ships, in 
case of need ; the ships were to serve merely as a second line- 
of communication with Ceuta, useful, but anything but indis- 
pensable. This plan, of course, entailed the organization of an 
immense train of carriages, and this train necessitated the- 
construction of a road. Thus a week was lost until the road 
from the lines to the beach had been constructed ; and almost 
at every step, the whole column, army, train and all, was 
halted. Until Another piece of road had been made for the 
next day’s advance. Thus, the duration -of the march was 
measured by the miles of road which the Spanish engineers 
could construct from day to day ; and this appears to have- 
been done at the rate of about half a mile per day. Thus the- 
very means selected 'to transport the provisions 'necessitated: 
an immense increase of the train, for the longer the army rei- 
mained on the road, the more, of course, it must consume. 
Still when about the '18th January, a gale drove the steamers 
from the coast, the army was starving, and that -within sight of 
their depot at Ceuta ; another stormy day, and one-third of the- 
army would have had to march back to fetch provision for the 
other two. Thus it was that Marshal O’Doimell managed to- 
promenade 18,000 Spaniards along the coast of Africa for a 
whole month -at the rate of -two-thirds of a mile a day. This 
system of provisioning the army once adopted, no power -in 
the world could have very materially shortened the length of 
this unparalleled march ; but was it not a mistake to adopt it 
•at all? 

' If Tetuan had been an inland town, situated twenty-one 
miles from the coast instead of four miles, no doubt th^ere 
would have been no other choice. The French in those expedi- 
tions to the interior of Algeria found the same difficulties and 
overcame them in the same way, though with greater energy 
and quickness. The English in India and Afghanistan were 
saved this- trouble by the comparative facility of finding beasts 
of burden and provender for them in those countries; their 
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artillery was light, and required no good roads, as the cam- 
paigns were carried on in the dry season only, when armies: 
can march straight across the cotmtry. But it was left to the 
Spaniards and to Marshal O’Donnell to march an army along 
the sea-shore for a whole month, and to accomplish in this time 
the immense distance of twenty-one miles. 

It is evident from this that both appliances and ideas in the 
Spanish army are of a very old-fashioned character. With, 
a beet of steamers and sailing transports always within sight,, 
this march is perfectly ridiculous, and the men disabled during 
it by cholera and -dysentery, were sacrificed to prejudice and 
incapacity. The road built by the engineers was no real com- 
munication with Ceuta, for 'it belonged to the Spaniards no- 
where except where they happened to encamp. "I^o the rear, 
the Moors might any day render it impracticable. To cariT- 
a message, or escort a convoy back to Ceuta, a .division of 
5,000 men at least was . required. During the whole of the 
march, the communication with that place was carried on by 
the steamers alone. And with all that, -the provisions accom- 
panying the army were so insufficient that before twenty days- 
had passed the army was on the point. of starvation, and saved 
only by the stores from the fleet. "Why, then, build the -road 
at all ? For the artillery ? The Spaniards must have known 
for certain that the Moors had no field-artillery, and that their 
own rifled mountain guns were superior to, anything the, enemy 
could bring against them. Why, then, trail all this artillery 
along with them, if the whole of it could be carried by ,sea 
from Ceuta to San Martin (at the mouth of the Wahad el Jehu 
Tetuan River), in a couple of hours? For any extremity, a 
single battery of field-guns might have accompanied the army, 
and the Spanish artillery must be very clumsy, if they could 
not march it over any ground in the world at the rate of five 
miles a day. 

The Spaniards had shipping to carry at least one division 
at a time, as the landing of the Rios division at San Martin 
proved. Had the attack been jnade by English or French troops, 
there is no doubt that this division would have been landed 
at once at San Martin, after a few demonstrations from Ceuta 
to attract the Moors to that place. Such a division of 5,000 
men, entrenched by slight field-works, such as might be thrown 
up in a single night, could have fearlessly awaited the attack 
of any number of Moors. But a division could have been 
landed every day, if the weather was favourable, and thus the 
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army could have been concentrated within sight of Tetuan in 
six or eight days. We may, however, doubt whether O’Don- 
nell would have liked to expose one of his divisions to an 
isolated attack for possibly three or four days— his troops were 
young, and not accustomed to war. He cannot be blamed 
for not having adopted this course. , ,i 

But this he might undoubtedly have done. With every 
onan carrying a week’s provisions, with all his mountain guns 

perhaps a battery of field guns, and as many stores as he 

could carry on the backs of his mules and horses, he might 
Irave marched off from Ceuta, and approached Tetuan as 
■quickly as possible. Take all difficulties into consideration, 
•eight miles a day is certainly little enough. But say five; 
this would give four days marching. Say two days for en- 
.;gagements, although they must be poor victories that > do not 
fmply a gain of five miles of ground. This would give six days 
•in all, and would include all delays caused by the weather for 
an army without a train can certainly do four or five miles a 
•day in any weather almost. Thus the army would arrive in the 
plain of Tetuan before the provisions it carried were con- 
'sumed ; in case of needy the steamers were there to land fresh 
^sut)plies during the march, as they actually did. Morocco is 
‘no worse country for ground or weather than Algeria, and 
•'lh'6 French have done far more there in the midst of winter, 
.and far' away in the hills, too, without any steamers to sup- 
••port and supply them. Once arrived on the heights of the 
Montes Negros, and master of the pass to Tetuan, the com- 
munication -^ith the fleet in the ‘roads to San Marlin , was safe, 
•and Ihej sea formed the base of operations. Thus, with a little 
boldness, the period during which the army had no base of 
‘operations but itself, would have been shortened from a month 
to a week, and the bolder plan was therefore the safer of the 
two ; for the more formidable the Moors were, the more the 
•slow march of O’Donnell became dangerous. And if the Army 
■had been defeated on the road to ^Tetuan, its retreat was far 
•easier than if it had been encumbered with baggage and 
■field artillery. 

' ' O’Donnell’s progress from the Montes Negros, which he 
passed almost without opposition, was quite in keeping with 
his former slowness. There was again a throwing up and a 
strengthening of redoubts, as if the best organized army had 
been opposed to him. A week was thus wasted, although 
•against such • opponents, ■ simple ■ field-works would have 
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'^ifficed ; he could not expect to be attacked by any artillery 
e^ual' to six of his mountain guns, and for the construction 
of _ such a ' camp one or two days ou^t to have been su ffi - 
“cient. At last, on the '4th, he attacked the intrenched camp 
• of his opponents. The Sfkaniards appear to have behaved very 
, well durihg this action ; of the merits of the tactical arrange- 
moils we are unable to judge, the few correspondents in the 
"•Spiiish camp dropping all the dry military details in favour 
" of good painting and exaggerated enthusiasm. As the corres- 
pondent' of The London Times says, what is the use of my 
describing to you a piece of ground which you ought to see, 
in order to judge of its nature! The Moors were completely 
routed, and the following day Tetuan surrendered. 

This closes the first act of the campaign, and if the 
Emperor of Morocco is not too obstinate, it will very likely 
close the whole war. Still, the difiiculties incurred hitherto 
by the Spaniards — difficulties increased by the system on which 
they have conducted the war — show that if Morocco holds out, 
Spain will find it a very severe piece of work. It is not the 
actual resistance of the Moorish irregulars — that never ■will 
defeat disciplined troops so long as they hold together and can 
be fed ; it is the uncultivated nature of the country, the im- 
possibility of conquering anyttiing bilt the towns, and to 
draw supplies even from them ; it is the necessity of dispersing 
the army in a great many small posts, which, after all, cannot 
suffice to keep open a regular communication between the 
conquered towns, and which cannot be victualed imless the 
greater part of the force be sent to escort the convoys of stores 
over roadless country, and across constantly reappearing clouds 
of Moorish skirmishers. It is well known what it was for the 
French, during the five or six years of their African conquest, 
to re-victual even Blidah and Medeah, not to speak of stations 
further from the coast. With the rapid wear and tear of 
European armies in that climate, six or twelve months of such 
a war will be no joke for a country like Spain. 

The first object of attack, if the war be continued, will 
naturally be Tangier. The road from Tetuan to Tangier lies 
across a mountain pass, and then down the valley of a river. 
It is all inland work — ^no steamers near to furnish stores and 
no roads. The distance is about 26 miles. How long will it 
take Marshal O’Donnell to do this distance and how many 
men will he have to leave in Tetuan ? He is reported to have 
said that it will take 20,000 men to hold it; but this is evi- 
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dently much exaggerated. With 10,000, men, in the town, and 
a local brigade in an entrenched camp at San Martin, the place 
should be safe' enough ; such a force might always take the 
field in sufficient strength to disperse any Moorish attack. Tan- 
gier might be taken by bombardment from the sea, and the 
garrison brought thither by sea also. It .would be the same 
with Larache, Sale, Mogador. But if the Spaniards intended 
to act in this way^ why the long march to Tetuan ? This much 
is certain : the Spaniards have mudi to learn, yet in warfare 
before they can compel Morocco to peace, if Morocco .holds 
out for a year j . , 

New York Daily Tribune, March 17, 1860. 



FREDERICK ENGELS 


PART SBC 

THE BAKUNINISTS AT WORK 

Notes on the Spanish Uprising 
in the Summer oj 1873 

Introductory Note.^ In order to facilitate the understand- 
ing of the following notes, we mention a few chronological 
facts. 

On February 9, 1873, King Amadeo got tired of his Spanish 
crown; the first King to go on strike, he abdicated. The 
republic was proclaimed on the 12th ; soon after, a new 
Carlist uprising fiared up in the Basque provinces. 

On April 10 a Constituent Assembly was elected, which 
met at the beginning of Jtme and proclaimed the federative 
republic on June 8. On Jrme 11 a new ministry, headed by 
Fi y Margall, was formed. At the same time a commission 
was elected to draft the new constitution, although the extreme 
Bepublicans, the so-called Intransigents, were excluded from 
it. When, on July 3, this new constitution was proclaimed, 
the Intransigents found that it did not go far enough along the 
line of breaking. up Spain into "independent cantons." In 
view of this, the Intransigents immediately started uprisings 
in the provinces ; in Seville, Coi^oba, Granada, Malaga, Cadiz 
Alcoy, Murcia, Cartegena, Valencia and other places; every- 
where, from the ,5th to the 11th of July, they got the upper 
hand and formed in each of .these cities an independent can- 
tonal government. On July Pi y Margall resigned, and was 
replaced by Salmeron, who immediately dispatched troops 
against the rebels. After resisting weakly, the rebels were 
defeated within a few days ; as early as July 26, as a result 
of the fall of Cadiz, the power of the government was restored 
throughout Andalusia ; Murcia and Valencia were subjugated 
about the same time ; only Valencia displayed some energy in 
the struggle. , 

*This inteoductory note, as well as the sub-title of the 
entire article, was added by Engels in 1894, when the artide 
was republished in' the collection. International Items from- 
the Volkstaat, — Ed. 
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Cartagena alone held out. This .major" Spanish naval 
hase, which fell into the hands of the rebels together with 
the fleet, was defended from the land by thirteen individual 
forts, in addition to continuous ramparts, and hence was diffi- 
cult to capture. And as the government was careful not to 
destroy the place of anchorage of its own fleet, the “ sovereign 
canton of Cartagena ” ' continued to exist until January 11, . 
1874, when it Anally capitulated, because it was incapable of j 
anylhing else. 

In this whole ignominious uprising we are interested here 
only in the even more ignominious acts of the Bakuninist 
Anarchists ; only these deeds are described in some detail, as 
a lesson to the rest of the world. 

.1 

THE newly-published report of the Hague Commission 
-on Michael Bakunin’s secret Alliance* has revealed to the 
working-class world the secret doings, the' villainies and empty 
i)hrase-mongering by means of wiiidi the proletarian move- 
ment was made tp serve the pufled-up ambition and selfish 
purposes of a fevsr neglected geniuses. Meanwhile these would- 
be great men have given us in Spain an opportunity to become 
acquainted also with their practical revolutionary activity. 
Xet us see how they carry out in life their ultra-revolution^y 
phrases about anarchy and autonomy, about the abolition of 
nil authority, particularly that of the , state, and about the 
immediate and complete emancipation of the workers. At 
last we are. in a position to do so, inasmu^ as we now have 
before us, in addition to the newspaper 'reports on events in 
Bpain, also the report sent by the New Madrid Federation of 
the International to . ^he Geneva Congress.f 

It is known that in Spain, at the time of the split of the 
Jhternational, the members of the secret Alliance maintained 
the upper hand ; by far the greater majority of the Spanish 
workers adhered to them. So when in February of this year 

*The report of the commission elected at the Hague Con- 
-gress of the First International (held during September, 1872) 
was published under the title, U Alliance dejia Democratie 
^ocialiste (London, 1873). The German edition was entitled 
JJin. Komplott gegen die Internationale . — ^Ed. 

fThe Geneva Congress of the First International was held 
in September, 1873. — Ed. 
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[1873] the republic was prodaimed, the Spanidi AUiancists. 
found themsdves in a precarious position. Spain is so back- 
ward a country industrially, that immediate, complete eman- 
cipation of the working class is still entirely out of the question. 
Before it gets that far, Spain must pass thxougb various pre- 
liminary stages of developm^t ’and clear away quite a number 
of obstacles. The republic oSered an opportunity to com- 
press the course of these preliminary stages into the diortest 
possible period of time, and to rapidly eliminate these obstacles. 
But this opportunity could be made use of only through the 
active political' intervention of the Spanish working class. 
The mass of the workers felt this; everywhere they pressed, 
for participation in the events, insisting that the oppcirtunity 
be utilized to take action, instead of leaving the field free to- 
the' action and intrigues of the possessing classes, as heretofore. 

The government called for’ elections to the Constitueiit 
Cortes; what position was the International to take?. The 
leaders of the Bakuninists were in the greatest predicament. 
Continued political inactivity daily appeared more and more 
ridiculous and impossible ; the workers wanted to see " action.” 
On the other hand, the AUiancists had been preaching for 
years that no one ought to participate in any revolution that 
did not pursue the aim of the immediate and complete eman- 
cipation of the working class ; that to undertake any political 
action involved recognition of the state, this principle of evil ; 
and-^that therefore participation in any election was an oSence 
meriting death. How they got out of this dUenuna we learn 
from the Madrid report previously mentioned: 

These same people who rejected the Hague decision on the 
political attitude of the -workers, trampled the statutes of the 
Association imdertoot and thus introduced dissension, con- 
flict and disorder into the Spanish section of the Intemational ; 
these same people who' had the impudence to represent us in 
the eyes of the workers as ambitious ofiRce-hunters who, on 
the pretext of wanting to lead the workers to power, wanted 
to .secure power for themselves ; these same people who call 
themselves autonomous, Anarchtot revolutionfets, etc., on this 
occasion zealously set out to engage in politics, and in the 
very worst — in' bourgeois politics. They did not work to secure 
political power for the working class— on the contrary they 
abhor this idea— but to help a fraction of the bourgeoisie 
get at the Heim, a fraction consisting of adventurers, ambitious 
people and ofiice hunters who call themselves Intransigent 
(uncompromising) Republicans. 

Already; on the eve of the general elections for the wn- 
stituent..Coites, the workers -of Barcelona, Alcoy and other 
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localities wanted to know what policy the workers were to 
pursue in the parliamentary as well as in every other struggle. 
For that purpose, two big meetings were held, one in 
Barcelona, the other in Alcoy ; at both meetings the Alliancists 
were opposed with might and main to fixing the political 
.stand which the International. -(theirs, be it noted) was to 
take. It was therefore decided that the International as an 
association was not to engage in any political activity what- 
ever, but that the members of the International, each for 
himself, might act as they (hose and could affiliate with any 
party they tiiought fit, by virtue of their famous “ autonomy ” 1 
And what was ffie result of the application of so preposterous 
a doctrine ? That the great mass of the members of the Inter- 
.national, including the Anarchists, participated in the elec- 
.tions without a programme, without a fiag, without candidates 
•of ffieir own, and thus were instrumental ■ in having almost 
exclusively bourgeois Republicans elected. Only two or three 
workers got into the Chamber,’ people who represent abso- 
lutely nothing, who did not raise their voices even once in 
-defence of the interests of our class and ' who quite com- 
placently voted for all the reactionary proposals submitted 
.by the majority. 

This is the result of the Bakuninist “abstention from 
politics.” In peaceful times, when the proletariat knows 
beforehand that at most it can get but a few representatives 
Into parliament, and that it is absolutely deprived of securing 
a parliamentary majority, one may succeed here and there in 
snaking the workers believe that it is a great revolutionary feat 
to stay home diu-ing elections ; and anyway, instead of attack- 
ing the state in which one lives and by which one is oppressed,’ 
to attack the state as such, the state in general, which does not 
exist anywhere and which therefore cannot defend itself. This 
in particular is a splendid way of acting revolutionary for 
people whose hearts readily go down into their boots ; and- 
that the leaders of the Spanish Alliancists belong very much 
to that sort is proved in detail by the publication on the 
-Alliance previously cited, ' ' . , 

But as soon as events themselves force the proletariat 
into the foreground, abstention becomes palpable nonsense 
•and active intervention of the working class an inevitable 
necessity. Such was the case in Spain. Amadeo’s abdication 
had deprived the radical Monarchists of power and of ithe 
possibility of an early return to power ; the Alfonsists were, - 
for the time being, still ■ more impossible ; the Carlists, as 
almost always, preferred civil war to an*, election ca'mpai^. 
All these parties abstained, as is customary in Spain'; only 
ihe federal Republicans, split into two wings, and the mass 
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■of the workers participated in the Sections. 

' In view' of the powerful charm that' the name of the 
International still cast at that time over the Spanish workers, 
in view of the excellent organization of the Spanish -brandi 
still existing at this time, at least in practice — ^it was certain 
that in the Catalonian factory districts, in Valencia, in the 
Andalusian cities, etc., every candidate put up and supported 
by the International would come through in splendid fashion, 
nnd that a minority, strong enough to hold the balance between 
the two 'wings of the Republicans every time a vote was taken, 
would get into the Cortes. The workers felt this, they felt 
that now the time had come to set their organization, stUl 
powerful at this time, in motion. But Messrs, the leaders of 
the school of Bakunin had been preaching the gospel of un- 
conditional abstention for so long that they could not suddenly 
about face ; and so they invented that pitiful way out of letting 
the International as a whole abstain but letting its members as 
individuals vote os they chose. The result of this declaration 
of political bankruptcy was that the workers, as always in 
such cases, voted for the people who posed as the most radical 
— ^for the Intransigents — and thus considered themselves more 
or less responsible for the steps taken later by those they had 
•elected, and became involved in these actions. 

n 

IT was impossible for the Alliancists to remain in the 
ridiculous position in which they had been placed through 
-their crafty election policy ; otherwise their rule over the 
Spanish International, which had lasted so far, would come 
to an end. They had to -act, at least for appearancels sake. What 
was supposed to come to their rescue was — ttie general strike. 

In the Bakuninist programme, the general strike is the lever 
-that must be' applied for the inauguration of the social revo- 
lution. One fine morning, all workers of all trades in some 
■country, or even all over the the world, down tools and thus, in 
at) most four weeks, force the possessing classes either to eat 
bumble pie or to let loose their violence against the workers, 
so that the latter then have the right to defend themselves, 
and while doing so bring down the whole of the old society. 
This proposal is far from new ; since 1848 French and, after 
them, Belgian Socialists have often paraded on this horse, 
-which originally, however, was of English breed.. During the 
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rapid and violent development of Chartism: among the English, 
workers, which followed upon the crisis of 1837, a “holy 
month ’’—stoppage of work on a national scale — ^was preached 
as early as 1839,*= and met with such response- that in July, 
1842, the factory workers of Northern England attempted to., 
put the matter into practice. The general strike also played: 
an important part at the Geneva Congress of the Alliancists,' 
held on September 1 of this year [1873] but it was admitted 
by everyone that for this purpose a complete reorganization, 
of the working class and a full treasury were required. And 
therein lies the rub. 

On the one hand, the governments, especially if encouraged 
by' political abstention, will never let the organizations or the 
treasury of the workers get' that far ; and on, the other hand, 
political events and the excesses of the ruling classes 'will 
effect the liberation of the workers long before the proletariat, 
gets to acquiring 'these ideal organizations and this immense 
reserve fimd. Moreover, if it had them it would not need the 
circuitous path of the general strike to achieve its aims. 

No one at all familiar with the secret machinery of the. 
Alliance can entertain the slightest doubt that the proposal 
to apply this excellent remedy originated 'with the S'wiss Centre. 
Suffice it to say that the Spanish leaders here found an excuse 
for doing something without directly becoming “political,” 
and gladly availed themselves of the opportunily. The mira- 
culous effects of a general strike were being preached every- 
where, and preparations were being made to start one in 
Barcelona and Alcoy. 

Meanwhile political conditions came ever nearer to a 
crisis. The old blusterers among the federal Bepublicans, 
Castelar and his ilk, became frightened by the movement which, 
was growing beyond their control ; .'they had to yield power 
to Pi y Margall, who attempted a compromise 'with the Intran- 
sigents. Pi was the only Socialist among the official Republi- 
cans, the only one who realized the necessity of basing the 
republic on the support of the workers. He forthwith submit- • 
ted a programme of measiures of a social nature possible of . 
immediate execution, measures which were not only bound . 
to be of direct advantage to the workers but were also bound., 
to lend impetus to further steps and thus at least get the 


*See Engels’ The Condition of the Working Class in Eng- 
land, p. 279, German edition. 
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social revolution started. But the Bakuninist members of the 
International, whose duty it ig io reject even the most revolu- 
tionary measures if initiated by the “state,” would rather 
support the most reckless swindlers among the Intransigents 
than a minister. Pi’s negotiations with the Intransigents were 
long drawn out ; the Intransigents became impatient and the 
greatest hotheads among them began to prepare for a cantonal 
uprising in Andalusia. Now the leaders of the Alliance also 
had to start action if they were not to remain in the wake of 
the Intransigent bourgeois. Thus a general strike was ordered. 

In Barcelona, among other things, the following poster 
was issued : 

Workers ! We are conducting a general strike to ^ow the 
abhorrence we feel when we see how the govemment'is using 
the army to fight against our fellow workers, and at the same 
time neglecting the war against the Carlists 

Thus the workers of Barcelona, the greatest factory town 
of Spain, the history of which records more barricade fighting 
than any other city in the world, were called upon to oppose 
the armed power of the government, not witii arms in their 
own hands but — ^by a general stoppage of work, a measure 
which directly affects only individual bourgeois but not their -j 
collective representative, the state power ! In the passive days 
of peace the Barcelona workers could listen to the violent 
phrases of such tame people as Alerini, Farga-Pellicer and 
Vinas ; but when the time for action came, when Alerini, 
Farga-Pellicer and Vinas first issued their celebrated election 
programme, then constantly resorted to deterring tactics and 
finally, instead of calling to arms, declared a general strike, 
they became nothing short of contemptible in the eyes of the 
workers. The weakest Intransigent still showed more energy 
than the strongest Alliancist The Alliance, and the Bitema- 
tional which it led by the nose, lost all influence ; and when 
these gentlemen proclaimed the general strike on the pretext 
of thus paralyzing the government, the workers simply laughed 
at them. But the activity of the bogus International at least 
accomplished this much, that Barcelona was kept from taking 
part in the cantonal uprising; and Barcelona was the only 
city whose' entrance into the movement could lend the working- 
class elements, everywhere strongly represented in it, a strong 
backing and could thus hold out the prospect of mastering 
the entire movement in the long run. And furthermore, ■with 
the entry of Barcelona, victory ■was as good as won. But 
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Barcelona did not move a finger ; the Barcelona workers, once 
clear in their minds about the, Intransigents, and hoodwinked 
by the Alliancists, remained inactive and thus insured the 
final victory of the Madrid government. All this, . however, 
did not keep the Alliancists, Alerini and Brousse (details con- 
cerning them are contained in the report on the Alliance), 
from stating in their sheet, the SoUdarite Revolutionnaire : 

The revolutionary movement is spreading like wildfire 
across the entire peninsula In Barcelona nothing has hap- 

pened as yet, but there is permanent revolution on so impor- 
tant a spot as the public square ! 

But it was the revolution of the Alliancists, which con- 
sists in the sounding of trumpets, and for this very reason is 
“ permaiiently ” unable to move from the “spot.” 

At the same time, in Alcoy the general strike had been 
put on the order of the day. Alcoy is a factory town of recent 
date, having now approximately 30,000 inhabitants, to which 
the International, in Bakuninist form, gained entrance only a 
year ago and has made rapid progress. Socialism was wel- 
comed in every form by these workers, who hitherto’ had been 
wholly alien to the movement, just as repeatedly happens in 
backward localities here and there in Germany, where the 
r General German Labour Association suddenly gains a great 
momentary following. Alcoy was therefore chosen as the seat 
of the Bakuninist Federal Commission for Spain, and it is this 
Federal Commission that we shall here see at work. 

On July 7, a meeting of workers decides upon a general 
strike and the next day sends a delegation to the alcalde 
(mayor) calling upon him to assemble the factory owners 
within twenty-four hours and to present to them the demands 
of the workers. The alcalde, Albors, a bourgeois Republican, 
puts off the workers, orders troops from Alicante and -advises 
the manufacturers not to give in, but to barricade themselves 
in their houses. He himself would remain at his post. After 
holding a meeting with the manufacturers — ^we follow here the 
official report of the AUiandst Federal Commission dated 
July 14, 1873 — the mayor, who at first had promised neutrality 
to the workers, issues a proclamation in which he “insults 
and slanders the workers, takes the side of the manufacturers, 
and thus destroys the rights and liberties of the strikers and 
challenges them to combat.” 

How the pious wishes of a mayor can destroy the rights 
and liberties of the strikers’ remains, of course, unclear. How- 
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evesr this may be, the workers led by the Alliance explained 
to the City Council, through a conunittee, that 'if it did not 
intend to maintain the promised neutrality during the strike, 
• it had better resign to avoid a conSict. The committee was 
sent about its business and, as it left the City Hall, policemen 
■fired on the people, who were standing peaceably and unarmed 
•on the square. This was the beginning of the struggle, accord- 
ing to the report of the AUiancists. The people armed them- 
selves, the struggle began and, it is claimed, lasted “twenty 
hours.” On the one side the workers, whose number the 
■Solidarite Revolutionnaire put at 5,000 ; on the other side, 
'32 gendarmes in the City Hall and a few armed people in four 
'Or five houses at the market place, which houses the people, in 
plain English, burned down. At last, when the gendarmes 
Jiad spent all their ammunition, they had to capitulate. “There 
would be fewer casualties to lament,” states the report of the 
AUiancist commission, “ if Albors, the alcalde, had not deceived 
the people by pretending to surrender, and then in cowardly 
manner murdering those who, relying upon his word, had 
penetrated into the City Hall ; and this selfsame alcalde would 
not have been killed by the justly indignant population if he 
liad not fired his revolver at very short range into the people 
who were arresting him." 

And what were the -victims of this struggle ? 

Even if we cannot calculate exactly the number of killed 
nnd wounded (on the side of the people), we can state that 
they were -not less than ten. Those who provoked the conflict 
'Count not less than fifteen killed and wounded. 

This was the first street battle of the Alliance. For 
•twenty hours they fought against 32 gendarmes and a few 
armed bourgeois, defeated them after they had exhausted their 
ammunition and lost altogether ten men. The Alliance might 
well drill into the heads of its initiated Palstaff’s maxim that 
“ discretion is the better part of valour.” 

If goes without saying that all the tales of horror con- 
•tained in the bourgeois newspaper reports about useless firing 
■of factories, mass shooting of gendarmes, people soaked -with 
kerosene and afire are pure fiction. The victorious workers, 
even when led by AUiancists, whose motto is, “Everything 
must be set topsy turvy,” always deal much too generously 
with their defeated opponents, for which reason the latter 
falsely ascribe to them aU the outrages which they themselves 
never fail to commit when they win. 
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So victory was achieved. “ In Alcoy,” jubilantly declares 
Solidarite Revolutionnaire, “our friends, numbering 5,000, 
have become masters of the situation.” And what did these' 
“ masters” make out of their “ situation ” ? 

Here the Alliancist report and Alliancist journal com~ 
pletely leave us in the lurch; we must 'have recourse to the 
' usual newspaper reports. Prom these we learn that now there 
has been established in Alcoy a “Welfare Committee,” i.B., a 
revolutionary government. Now the AUiancists had decided, 
at their congress in St. Imier, Switzerland, held on September 
15, 1872, that “ every organization of a political, so-called pro- 
visional or revolutionary power, could only be a new fraud 
and would be as dangerous to the proletariat as all now- 
existing governments.” The members of the Spanish Federal 
Commission sitting at Alcoy had also done their best to have 
the congress of the Spanish International endorse this decision. 
In spite of all this, we find that Severino Albarracin, member 
of this commission and, according to some reports, also. 
Francisco Tomas, its secretary, were members of this provi- 
sional and revolutionary state power, the ' Alcoy Welfare 
Committee ! 

And what did this Welfare Committee do ? What were 
its measures for securing “the immediate complete emanci- 
pation of the workers ’ ? It forbade all men to leave the 
city, while women were allowed to do so if they had pass- 
ports ! The opponents of authority reintroduce passports !’ 
As for the rest; absolute muddleheadedness, inertness and 
helplessness. 

Meanwhile General Velarde was approaching with troops- 
from Alicante. The government had every incentive for set- 
tling the local uprisings in the provinces quiety. And the, 
Alcoy “masters of the situation” had every incentive for 
getting out of a situation which they did not kno-w how to 
handle. Deputy Cervera, who acted as go-between, thus had 
an easy job of it. The Welfare Committee resigned, the- 
troops entered on July 12 without resistance, and the only 
counter-promise given to the Welfare Committee was — com- 
plete amnesty. The Alliancist “masters of the situation”' 
were once more, luckily, out of their predicament. Thus ended 
the Alcoy adventure. 

We are told by the Alliancist report that in San Lucar 
de Barrameda near Cadiz, 
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the alcalde closes the premises of the International, and by 
his threats and incessant attacks on the personal rights of 
the citizens provokes the wrath of the workers. A commission 
demands of the minister that he recognize the law and that 
the arbitrarily closed premises be reopened. Mr. Pi agrees to 
this in principle. . . .but in reality refuses to do so ; the workers 
find that the government is bent on systematically outlawing 
their association ; they remove the local authorities and desig- 
nate others in their stead who reopen the premises of the 
Association. 

“In San Lucar. .. .the people are in command of the 
situation ! ” triumphantly exclaims the Solidarite Revolution- 
naire. Here, too, the Alliancists, who wholly against their 
Anarchist principles, had formed a revolutionary government, 
did not know what to do with their dominion. They lost time 
in empty debate and paper resolutions, and after General 
Pavia had taken Seville and Cadiz, he sent a few companies 
of the Soria Brigade to San Lucar on August 5, and met with 
— no resistance. 

These are the heroic exploits of the Alliance where it 
appeared upon the scene without meeting any competition. 

in 

• IMMEDIATELY after the street fighting in Alcoy, the 
instransigents rose in Andalusia. Pi y Margall was still at 
,the helm, constantly negotiating with the heads of this party 
for the purpose of forming a cabinet composed of them ; why, 
then, strike any blow before the negotiations had broken 
down? The reason for this haste has never become quite 
clear ; this much, however, is certain, that Messrs. Intransi- 
gents wanted above all the practical establishment of a federal 
.republic as quickly as possible, so as to gain power and come 
into possession of the numerous government posts to be newly 
created in the several cantons. The Cortes in Madrid delayed 
,too long the dismemberment of Spain ; it therefore became 
necessary to take a hand themselves and proclaim sovereign 
•cantons everywhere. The position taken hitherto by the 
(Bakuninist) Internationalists, who were deeply involved in 
the quarrels of the Intransigents ever since the elections, 
allowed one to believe that they would co-operate ; for had 
they not just now taken violent possession of Alcoy and were 
thus engaged in open combat with the government ! To this 
must be added the fact that the Bakuninists for years had 
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been propagating the idea that all revolutionary action from 
above downward was pernicious, and that everything must be 
organized and carried out from below upward. And now an 
opportunity presented itself to carry through the celebrated 
principle of autonomy, at least for the individual cities, from 
below upward ! It could not possibly be otherwise : the 
Bakuninist workers walked into the trap and fetched the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the Intransigents, only to be 
treated by their allies, as usual,, with kicks and bullets. 

What, then, was the position of the Bakuninist members 
of the International in this entire movement? They helped 
to lend it the character of federalist disunion, they had, as far 
as was possible, realized their ideal of anarchy. The same 
Bakuninists, who in Cordova a few months before had dec- 
lared that the establishment of revolutionary governments 
was treason and deception of the workers, now occupied seats 
in all the revolutionary city governments of Andalusia — ^but 
were everywhere in the minority, so that the Intransigents 
could do as they pleased. While the latter retained the poli- 
tical and military leadership, the workers were dismissed with 
pompous phrases or with resolutions of alleged social reform 
of the crudest and most nonsensical description which, besides, 
existed on paper only. As soon as the Bakuninist leaders 
demanded real concessions, they were scornfully rebuffed. 
Before the English newspaper correspondents, the Intransi- 
gent leaders of the movement had nothing more important to 
do than disavow any connection with these so-called Inter- 
nationalists and repudiate all responsibility for them, and to 
declare that they were keeping their leaders, as well as all 
Paris Commune refugees living there, under the strictest police 
surveillance. Finally, as we shall see, in Seville the Intran- 
sigents, while fighting against the government troops, fired also 
upon their Bakuninist allies.’’’ 

Thus it came about that in a few days all Andalusia was 
in the hands of the armed Intransigents. Seville, Malaga, 
Granada, Cadiz, etc., fell into their hands almost without re- 
sistance. Each city declared itself a sovereign canton and 
set up a revolutionary government committee (junta). Mur- 


*The following three paragraphs, in the Volkstaat (No. 
106, November 2, 1873) , appeared at the end of the third sec- 
tion of this article ; when Engels reprinted the article in 1894, 
he replaced the paragraphs in the sequence followed here.— 
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da, Cartagena and Valenda followed suit. In Salamanca a 
similar attempt, but of a more peaceful nature, was made. 
Thus most of the big cities of Spain were in possession of the 
insurgents, with the exception of the capital, Madrid, a city 
of mere luxury which almost never takes decisive action, and 
of Barcelona. If Barcelona had struck, final victory would 
have been almost certain, and at the same time the working- 
class elements in the movement would have been assured a 
powerful support. But we have seen that the Intransigents in 
Barcelona were fairly powerless, while the Bakuninist members 
of the International, who at that time were still very influen- 
tial there, took the general strike as a pretext for practising 
their policy of determent. Thus Barcelona this time was not 
on the job. 

Nevertheless, the uprising, even if begun in a brainless 
way, would have had a good chance to succeed, if it had only 
been conducted with some intelligence, say in the manner of 
Spanish military revolts, in which the garrison of one town 
rises, marches on to the next, sweeps along with it the town’s 
garrison that had been tampered with beforehand and, grow- 
ing into an avalanche, presses on to the capital, until a for- 
tunate engagement or the coming over to their side of the 
troops sent against them deddes the victory. This method 
was particularly practicable at this time. The insurgents had 
been organized everywhere into volunteer battalions whose 
discipline, while wretched, was surely not more wretched than 
that of the remnants of the old, and in the main disintegrated, 
Spanish army. The only dependable government troops were 
the gendarmes (Civil Guards), and these were scattered all 
over the country. It was primarily a question of preventing 
a concentration of the gendarmes, and this could only be 
brought about by assuming the offensive and the hazard of open 
battle ; this did not involve much danger, as the government 
could oppose to the volunteers only troops as undisciplined as 
they were themselves. For any one who sought victory, there 
was no other means. 

But no. The federalism of the Intransigents and their 
Bakuninist satellites consisted precisely in this : that every 
town acted on its own, declaring that the main thing was not 
collaboration with the other towns but separation from them, 
thus precluding all possibility of a general offensive. What 
had been an unavoidable evil in the Peasant War in Germany 
and in the German uprisings of May, 1849 — ^the splitting up 



and isolation of the revolutionary forces, which permitted the 
same government troops to quell one uprising after another 

^\vas here proclaimed a principle of supreme revolutionary 

wisdom. Bakunin lived long enough to have this satisfaction. 
As early as September, 1870, he had declared (in Lettres a un 
Francais) that the sole means of throwing the Prussians out of 
France by revolutionary struggle consisted in abolishing all 
central leadership and leaving it to each town, each village, 
each community, to wage war on its own. If the Prussian 
army, under its single command, was thus confronted with 
the unleashing of the revolutionary passions, victory would be 
assured. Faced with the French people's collective intelligence 
at last, once again left to its own resources, the individual in- 
telligence of Moltke must naturally vanish. The French at 
that time were unwilling to comprehend this ; but, in Spain 
Bakunin achieved a splendid triumph as we have seen and 
shall see further on. * 

Meanwhile this uprising, which came without any ex- 
cuse, like a bolt out of the clear sky, had made it impossible 
for Pi y Margall to continue negotiations with the Intransi- 
gents. He had to hand in his resignation ; in his place the 
pure Republicans of the stamp of Castelar took hold of the 
helm of state. Bourgeois without disguise, their primary 
aim was to deal a death blow to the labour movement, which 
they had formerly made use of but which now had become 
only a hindrance. One division under General Pavia was con- 
centrated against Andalusia ; a second division under Mar- 
tinez Campos, against Valencia and Cartagena. The nucleus 
of these troops was formed by the gendarmes who had been 
assembled from all over Spain, all old soldiers whose discipline 
was still unshaken. Just as in the offensives of the Versailles 
army against Paris, so here too the gendarmes were to give 
stamina to the dmoralized troops of the line and to constitute 
everywhere the spearhead of the columns of attack, a task 
which they discharged in both instances to the best of their 
ability. Besides them, the divisions were also given several 
regiments of the line that had melted down considerably so that 
each of them numbered about 3,000 men. That was all that 
the government was able to muster against the insurgents. 

General Pavia began to move about the 20th of July. On 
the 24th, Cordova was occupied by a detachment of gendarmes 
and troops of the line under Ripoll. On the 29th, Pavia attack- 
ed Seville, which fell into his hands on the 30th or 31st— the 
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telegrams often leave these dates in doubt. He left behind 
a flying column for the subjugation of the vicinity, and 
marched on Cadiz. Only the approach to the city was de- 
Icnded and even that but feebly; and on the 4th of August 
the defenders permitted themselves to be disarmed without 
'Offering any resistance. During the days that followed he 
disarmed, likewise without incurring resistance, San Lucar 
de Barrameda, San Roque, Tarifa, Algeciras and numerous 
other small towns, each of which had constituted itself a sov- 
ereign canton. At the same time he sent columns against 
Malaga, which capitulated on the 3rd, and Granada which 
eapitulatcd on the 8th of August, both without resistance, so 
that by the 10th of August, after a lapse of not quite 
two weeks, all Aqdalusia had been subjugated almost without 
a fight. 

On July 26, Martinez Campos launched his offensive against 
Valencia. Here the uprising had its origin among the workers. 
When the Spanish International split, the real Internationalists 
had a majority in Valencia, and the new Spanish Federal 
Council was removed to that city. Soon after the republic ■was 
proclaimed, when revolutionary struggles were in prospect, the 
Bakuninist workers in Valencia, distrusting the Barcelona lead- 
ers’ policy of determent, cloaked in ultra-revolutionary phrases, 
proposed to make common cause with the real Internationalists 
in all local movements. When the cantonal movement arose, 
both groups, making use of the Intransigents immediately 
started action and drove off the troops. 

It is not known how the Valencia junta was composed ; 
but it may be gathered from the reports of the English news- 
paper correspondents that there, as well as among the volun- 
teers of Valencia, the workers were decidedly predominant. 
These same correspondents spoke of the Valencia insurgents 
with a respect they are far from bestowing upon the other, 
predominantly Intransigent, insurgents. They praised the dis- 
cipline of the men, the order prevailing in the city, and pro- 
phesied lengthy resistance and hard fighting. They were not 
mistaken. Valencia, an open city, withstood the attacks of 
Campos’ division from July 26 to August 8, that is, longer 
than all of Andalusia put together. 

In the province of Murcia, the capital of the same name 
was occupied without resistance. After the fall of Valencia, 
Campos marched on Cartagena, one of the most powerful 
strongholds of Spain, protected on the land side by a conti- 
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nuous rampart and outworks on the commanding heights. 
Without any siege guns, the government troops, 3,000 strong, 
were, of course, powerless with their light field guns against 
the heavy artillery of the advanced forts, and had to confine- 
themselves to a siege by land ; this however meant little as 
long as as the Cartagenians dominated the sea with the navy 
they had captured in the harbour. 

The insurgents, preoccupied only with themselves, while 
there was fighting in Valencia and Andalusia, never gave the 
outside world a thought until the other uprisings had been 
suppressed, when their own money and food supplies were be- 
coming exhausted. Only then did they make an attempt te 
move on Madrid, which is at least 270 miles off, more than 
twice as far as Valencia or Granada for instance ! The ex- 
pedition came to a miserable end not far from Cartagena ; the- 
siege barred all further sallies by land ; recourse was there- 
fore had to sallies with the fleet. And what sallies ! A new 
insurrection of the recently-subjugated maritime cities, brought, 
about by the Cartagena warships, was out of the question. 
Thus the fleet of the sovereign canton of Cartagena confined it- 
self to threatening the bombardment of the other maritime- 
cities from Valencia to Malaga — ^likewise sovereign according 
to Cartagena theory — and, in case of necessity, to actually 
bombarding the same if they did not bring on board the food 
supplies demanded, as well as a war contribution in hard cash. 

As long as these cities, as sovereign cantons were up in arms 
against the government, Cartagena was ruled by the principle 
of "everybody for himself.” As soon as they were conquered, 
the principle of “all for Cartagena” was to prevail. This is 
the way tire Intransigents of Cartagena and their Bakuninist 
accomplices understood the federalism of the sovereign 
cantons. 

In order to strengthen the ranks of the fighters for libe- 
ration, the government of Cartagena released its convicts, about 
1,800 in number, who had been incarcerated in the "bagnio of 
the city — the worst robbers and murderers of Spain. After the 
revelations in the report of the "Alliance,” there can be no 
doubt but that this revolutionary measure had been inspired 
by the Bakuninists. It is there shown that Bakunin raves > 
about the “unleashing of all evil passions” and takes the 
Russian robber as the model for all true revolutionists. Sauce 
for the Russian goose is sauce for the Spanish gander. So if 
the Cartagena government unleashed the “evil passions” of 
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its 1,800 cutthroats behind bars, and thus brought deniora-> 
lization among its troops to a head, it acted wholly in the spirit 
of Bakunin. And when the Spanish government, instead of 
shooting its own fortifications to bits, expects Cartagena to be 
subjugated as a result of the internal disorganization of the 
defenders themselves, it pursues a quite correct policy. 


rv 

LET us hear now the report of the New Madrid Federa- 
tion on this entire movement : , 

On the second Sunday in August, a congress was to take 
place in Valencia for the purpose, among other things, of 
fixing the position* which the Spanish International Federa- 
tion had to adopt on the important political events that had 
occurred in Spain since February 11, the day on which the 
republic was proclaimed. But the senseless (descabellada, 
literally : dishevelled) cantonal uprising, which failed so miser- 
ably and in which the members of the International of almost 
all insurgent provinces had zealously taken part, not only has 
paralyzed the activity of the federal council by scattering the 
majority of its members, but also almost completely disor- 
ganized the local federations, and, what is worse, has caused 
its members to incur all the hatred and all the persecution 
that ensue upon every popular uprising which started and 
failed disgracefully. . . . 

tVhen the cantonal uprising broke out, when the juntas 
j.e., the governments of the cantons, were establi^ed, those 
people (the Bakuninists) who had so violently inveighed 
against political power, who had accused us of authoritarian- 
ism, rushed to enter these governments. In important cities 
such as Seville, Cadiz, San Lucar de Barrameda, Granada and 
Valencia, many of the members of the International who call 
themselves anti-authoritarians sat in cantonal juntas without 
any other programme than the autonomy of the province or 
canton. This has been oflScially established through the pro- 
clamations and other documents published by these juntas, 
in which figure the names of welI-kno%vn members of the Inter- 
national of this sort. 

So glaring a contradiction between theory and practice, 
between propaganda and action, would mean little if any ad- 
vantage could have accrued from it to our Association, or 
any progress for the organization of our forces, any approach 
to the accomplishment of our main task, the emancipation 
of the working class. Just the contrary happened, as could not 
have been othrwise. The fundamental prerequisite was lack- 
ing, active co-operation among the Spanish proletariat, which 
was so easily to be gained as soon as action was taken in the 
name of the International. Agreement among the local fed- 
erations was lacking; the movement was abandoned to indi- 
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vidual or local initiative, without any leadership, (except such 
<is the mysterious Alliance might possibly have been able to 
foist upon it, and this Alliance,^ be it said to our disgrace, still 
dominates the Spanish International) j without any programme 
•except that of our natural enemies, the bourgeois Repubhcans. 

And thus the cantonal movement^ succumbed in the most 
disgraceful manner, almost without resistance ; but in its down- 
fall it swept along with it the prestige and the organization 
of the International in Spain. There are no excesses, no 
crimes, no deeds of violence that the Republicans today do 
not lay at the door of the members of the International; it 
has even happened, we are assumed, that in Seville during the 
struggle the Intransigents fired upon their allies, the (Baku- 
ninist) members of the International. The reaction, skilfully 
taking advantage of our follies, incited the Republicans to per- 
secute us and slander us in the eyes of the great indifferent 
masses ; what was impossible of achievement for it in the days 
•of Zagasti it now seems bound to achieve : to bring the name 
•of “International” into ill-repute among the great masses of 
the Spanish workers. 

In Barcelona a great number of workers’ sections have 
withdrawn from the International, protesting loudly against' 
the people of the periodical La Federocion (chief organ of the 
Bakuninists) and their inexplicable attitude. In Jerez, Puerto 
de Santa Maria and other localities, the federations decided 
to dissolve. In Loja (province of Granada) the few members 
'Of the International living there were driven out by the popu- 
lation. In Madrid, where the greatest liberty is still enjoyed, 
the old makuninist) federation does- not give the least sign of 
life, while ours is forced to remain inactive and silent if it 
•does not want to see the guilt of others imputed to it. In the 
•cities of the North the Carlist war, waged more bitterly every 
day, prevents all activity on our part. Finally in Valencia, 
where the government has remained victorious after a fifteen- 
day struggle, the members of the International that have not 
taken to fiight must go into hiding, and the Federal Council 
is completely dissolved. 

So much for the Madrid report. As may be seen, it 
tallies completely with the foregoing narrative. 

What, then, is the result of our whole investigation? 

I. The Bakuninists were forced, as soon 'as they were 
•confronted with a serious revolutionary situation, to throw 
their entire former programme overboard. First they sacri- 
ficed the doctrine of the duty of political and especially elec- 
toral abstention. Then followed anarchy, the abolition of the 
state ; instead of abolishing the state they endeavoured to con- 
struct a number of new small states. Then they dropped the 
principle that the workers should not take part in any revo- 
lution that did not aim at the immediate complete emancipation 
of the proletariat, and took part in an admittedly purely bour- 
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geois movement. Finally, they repudiated the dogma which 
they had just proclaimed : that the establishment of a revo- 
lutionary government was only a new deception and a new 
betrayal of the working class — by figuring quite complacently 
on the government committees of the various cities, and at 
that almost everysvhere as an impotent minority out-voted 
by the bourgeois and politically exploited. 

2. But this repudiation of the principles preached here- 
tofore took place in the most cowardly and mendacious man- 
ner, and under the pressure of a bad conscience, so that neither 
the Bakuninists themselves nor the masses led by them en- 
tered the movement with any programme or knew at all what 
they wanted. What was the natural consequence ? That the 
Bakuninists either prevented every movement, as in Barce- 
lona ; or that they were driven into isolated, planless and idio- 
tic uprisings, as in Alcoy and San Lucar de Barrameda ; or 
that the leadership of the uprising fell into the hands of the 
Intransigent bourgeois, as in almost all of the uprisings. The 
ultra-revolutionary clamour of the Bakuninists thus became 
concretized, as soon as the time for action arrived, either in 
determent or in uprisings doomed to failure in advance, or in 
affiliating with a bourgeois party which subjected the workers 
to most disgraceful political exploitation and kicked them 
about in the bargain. 

3. Of the " great ” principles of anarchy, the free federa- 
tion of independent groups, etc., nothing remains but a dissi- 
pation of the means of revolutionary struggle without measure 
or reason, which permitted the government with a handful of 
troops to subdue one city after another almost without resist- 
ance. 

4. The end of the tale was not only that the well-organ- 
ized and numerous Spanish International — ^the false as well 
as the true — ^became entangled in the collapse of the Intransi- 
gents and is today actually dissolved, but also that there are 
scored up against it the innumerable fictitious excesses without 
which the Philistines of all countries simply cannot conceive 
of an uprising of the workers ; and that thus the international 
reorganization of the Spanish proletariat has perhaps been 
rendered impossible for years to come. 

' 5. In a word, the Bakuninists in Spain have given us an 
unsurpassable example of how not to make a revolution. 

Der Volkstaat, October 31, November 2, 5, 1873. 
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jKARL MARX-FREDERICK ENGELS- ■ 


THE CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 

EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

"THE struggle between resolution arid counter-revolution which 
agitated the American scene from 1861 to 1865 was followed 
with great interest by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. Their 
-appraisal of the “first grand war of contemporneous history,” 
■contained within the present volume in the form of hewspaper 
articles and extracts from a voluminous correspondence, clearly 
shows the progresive and revolutionary character of the 
American conflict. 

■ The articles appeared originally in the New York Daily 
Tribune and the Vienna Presse in 1861 and 1862. Though 
•essentially the work of Marx, they were written in, close colla- 
boration with Engels. Marx’s connection with the Daily 
Tribune dates back to the close of 1851 when Charles Dana, 
hoping to recruit new readers, especially from the ranks of 
the German immigrant element^ invited Marx to write a series 
■of articles on conditions in Germany. Marx eagerly accepted 
the offer for two reasons. In the first place, the New York 
newspaper with its 200,000 readers was one of the most influ- 
ential periodicals in America and as such, could be used as an 
■excellent medium for the dissemination of his views. Secondly, 
•the American journal offered the German revolutionary emigre 
the prospect of a steady source of income, a prospect especially 
pleasing because Marx at that time was in such dire financial 
straits that he did not have enough money to meet the expenses 
•entailed in the running of a household. 

It was therefore with high hopes that Marx began to 
work for the Daili/ Tribune. Yet, if he expected to gain 
■economic security in his new position, he was quickly disillu- 
sioned. Paid as he was for each article accepted, the editors 
of the New York newspaper were not remiss to throw out 
whole columns whose tone they did not approve or to use 
those which they liked as leading editorials. It is interesting 
to note in passing that when Marx first began to write for 
the American periodical, he turned to Engels for help. The 
latter, knowing that his friend was at the time finding it diflB.- 
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■cult to write English easily and in addition was busily engaged 
in other matters, responded by. writing a number of articles 
which were later collected into a separate volume called 
•Germany : Revolution and Counter-revolution. • This work, 
though written by Engels, was for a long time attributed to 
Marx. However, ideologically -it represented the combined 
•expression of their views. 

For over a decade •-Marx kept the Daily Tribune readers 
informed of European developments, especially as they affected 
the United States. Consequently when the Civil War broke 
out, Marx continued his past work and wrote a series of 
articles on that momentous conflict. Designed'- for American 
consumption, his contributions emphasized the attitude of 
Europe in general and England in particular to the Union cause. 
Subjects such as the cotton crisis in Great Britain, the 
threatened invasion of Mexico, the Trent case and British 
public opinion were discussed. Finally, in the early part of 
'I862j all connections between the American paper and Marx 
werfe severed. In April of that year, Dana informed the latter 
that the English correspondence would have to be discontinued 
because the internal American situation took up all the room 
there was in the paper. 

In the meantime, Marx became the English correspondent 
of Die Presse, one of the leading newspapers in Vienna. He 
-was promised a pound for every article accepted and ten shil- 
lings for every report. Unfortunately for Marx many of his 
articles were given “ the honours of the waste-paper basket ” 
because Max Friedlander, a cousin of Lassalle and the editor 
of Die Presse, felt that they were not in harmony, with the 
tastes of his readers. On January 7, 1862, Friedlander wrote 
to Marx asking him “ to take into account an Austrian bour- 
geois public.” Yet, in spite of these obstacles, Marx’s Vienna 
Presse contributions stand as testimonials to his ability to 
anticipate future events. For example, as early as November 
7, 1861, Marx wrote that American developments were driving 
the North to promulgate the decisive slogan, “ the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves.” On August 9, 1862, he informed his 
readers that “Negro slavery [would] not long outlive the 
Civil War.” 

Unlike the articles, the correspondence between Marx and 
Engels, contained in the present volume, goas beyond the year 
1862 and consequently treats not only of the constitutional but 
also of the revolutionary phase of the struggle. Of particular 
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interest to American readers will be' those letters dealing with 
the relative advantages enjoyed by the. North. over the. South,, 
the character of the Secessibnist movement, the significance 
of the Northwest in bringing matters to a -head, the estimate 
of lAncoln, the military collapse of the Confederacy, and the 
reconstruction plans of Johnson. After the- Civil War^.^arx.. 
and Engels continued to , correspond, with each other, as well, 
as with American friends,^.6f theirs, 6ri.=conditions.in"the United. 
States. ‘ « 

From the articles- and letters included herein a panorainic- 
picture of the Civil War is unfolded and its'.significanCe clearly 
shown. The "clashing’ interests of divergent '-social 'Tsystems^ 
the inevitable recourse to arms, the" offensive taken'* by, the- 
slave jiower, and the coup d’etat spirit 'of the Secesi^ionist 
conspiracy are graphically developed. , Similarly, .th relation- 
ship of the West to the question of slavery is indicated.' Some 
thirty years before Turner, Marx informed .Engels ' that the 
more he studied this “ American business,” the more'-he became* 
convinced that the struggle “v^as brought to a. head by"' .the. 
weight thrown into the scales by the .extraordinary develop- 
ment of the Northwestern States.” ' . - ' ' 

In a like fashion, Marx practically anticipated!: by half a 
century the “discovery” .of Schmidt and other, hburgeois' 
historians that Northern wheat played an important role in, 
shaping Anglo-American relations during the CivilVWar! In!'" 
his .articles .JMTarx made frequent references to England’s grow- ‘ 
ing need of American wheat, a need which he recognized as 
a factor -of prime importance in preventing the British rdling 
classgs frpm intervening on behalf of the Confederacy. The ■ 
ever-present implication behind these references is . that if * 
Great Britain was ever forced to choose between a cotton and • 
a wheat -shortage, she would risk her future on the former 
rather than on the latter.* 

Marx’s power of acute observation is further displayed 
in his dismissal of the theory that the .question of a high pro- 
tective tariff was responsible for the outbreak of the Civil 


*On this point compare Marx with L. B. Schmidt. See the 
latter’s article on “The Influence of Wheat and Cotton on 
Anglo-American Relations during the Civil War” in Iowa 
Journal of History and Politics, vol. xvi., no. 3 (July, 1918),. 
pp. 400-439. See also E. D. Fite, Social and Industrial Condi- 
tions in the North during the Civil War (New York, 1910) ^ 
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War. ,He clearly demonstrated that secesion' “did not take 
place because the Morrill tarift. had gone through Congress, 
but at most the Morrill -tarM> wmt through Congress because 
secession had taken place.” '* 

Marx and Engels followed the military aspects. Of the 
American con:Uct' ‘with great interest. No pacifist illusions' 
’caused them; to ' ^ut thtir eyes to the historical importance 
of war, esp’eciallyVin’ respect to revolution and counter-revo- 
lutioni' 'Engels; a'-keen student of- 'military science, helped 
Marx conMderably in the latter’s evaluation of the campaigns 
in'^AixleriOa. The interest of Engels in . military matters was 
not. purely theoreticaf ; it arose out of th^ concrete events of 
1849 in Germany when he participated as an adjutant in the 
unsuccessful Saden' insurrection. From that time bp, he 
devoted himself to 'the study of milita'ry science on the assump- 
tion that if {he' working class was to overcome the bourgeoisie, 
•'it.would >first pave .to master the art and strategy of war. By 
.■i'861, ^Engels '-was thoroughly versed in military, science, and 
.,was thus in an excellent position to help Marx evaluate mili- 
■ tary developments in America. Marx very often incorporated 
into his articles whole portions of the letters of Engels, espe- 
cially those, dealing with, the military situatipn irt the United 
Stfiies. The result is an admirable military' appraisal of the 
American conflict. Especially praiseworthy are'. those articles 
.'dealing with "a criticism of the Confederate defence of Kentucky 
and of McClellan’s “anaconda” plan. It is ibtCTesting"-to. 
'note that two years before the Union high commaHd decided' 
to conquer Georgia and thereby cut the Confederacy in two, 
'..this plan was suggested' in the 'Vienna Presse. On M^ch 27, 
"1862, -after a careful analysis of the military situation’,' such a 
procedure was advanced on the ground that Georgia was “ the 
to Secessia." 

' During the early part of -the Civil War, Engels enter- 
tained reasonable doubts as to a Northern victory. Dis- 
couraged by .the blunders of the Union generals and disgusted 
by the hesitancy o^the North to wage a revolutionary war,. 
Engels asked Marx on September 9, 1862 whether he still be- 
lieved that “the gentlemen in the North [would] cru^ the- 
‘rebellion,’” Marx, taking into account the economic and 
social advantages enjoyed by the North, answered in the- 
afiSrmative and then went on to chide his friend for allowing^ 
himself to be “ swayed a little too much by the military as-^‘ ‘ 
pect of things.” As the war progressed, Engels became less 
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pessimistic and finally agreed fully with Marx as. to the 
ultimate outcome of the struggle. . 

Marx and JErigels were essentially interested in the revo- 
lutionary implications of the Civil War. From the very 
beginning of the conflict, they clearly perceived that the objec-’ 
tive purpose of the struggle was the destruction of the slave 
power and with it the South’s “peculiar institution.” Mhey 
therefore urged the bourgeois republic to wage a revolutionary 
war: to arm the Negroes and to abolish slavery. Conse- 
quently, they greeted with satisfaction the efforts of the Union 
.govermrient during the last two years of the war to- smash the 
counter-revolution and to free the slaves. 

It was evident to Marx that the eventual emancipation of 
the American workng class depended upon the preliminary 
destruction of Negro slavery. “ Labour cannot emancipate 
itself in the white skin,” wrote Marx in Capital, “ where in . 
the black it is branded.” Moreover, he justly observed that 
the development of any sort of “ independeat movement of the 
workers ” would be greatly hindered “ so lon'g as slavery dis- 
figured a part of the Republic.” The validity of this obser- 
vation is obvious once the devastating effects of chattel labour 
are realized. So far as the South was concerned, slavery 
definitely impeded the development of a militant labour move- 
ment by throwing into disrepute the dignity of manual work 
and by hindering the growth of manxifacturing. The rise of 
the latter was inconceivable so long as ante-beUum planters, 
preferred to invest their surplus capital in chattels and' lands, 
rather than in factories and railroads. Under these conditions 
the emergence of a strong independent labour movement in 
the South was practically impossible. Slavery likewise 
threatened the rise of a vigorous proletarian movem'ent in tb'e 
North by menacing the industrial expansion of that 
section through limiting its market possibilities in the South, 
impeding its opportunities for exploitation in the West, and 
preventing the passage of favourable legislation at lyadi- 
ington. 

Convinced that the germ of the future revolution lay in 
the North, Marx supported the bourgeois republic in its 
struggle against the slave oligarchy. In this respect he had 
the wholehearted aid of the British proletariat. When in the 
. latter part of 1861, the reactionary Palmerston government 
attempted to use the Trent affair as a pretext for a war against 
the North, English workers held protest meetings in Brighton 
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and elsewhere. These demonstrations were called in spite of 
the fact that the British ruling classes did everything in their 
power to make the workers believe that an alliance with the 
Confederacy would result in the breaking of the Northern 
blockade d Southern ports, which in turn, would niean the 
importation of greater quantities of cotton with consequent 
re-employment and prosperity. Yet, the British workers could 
not be so easily fooled ; despite widespread misery and starva- 
tion, they showed their “ indestructible excellence ” by oppos- 
ing the war-mongers and by demanding peace. Their pro- 
Union deinonstrations forced the Palmerston government to 
adopt a more conciliatory tone throughout the entire Trent 
affair. Marx, in 'reporting these meetings to his American 
readers, requested thm never to forget that “at least the 
working glasses of England ” were on their side. 

Similarly, the international proletariat supported the 
American Republic against the slave power. In 1864, Marx, 
carrying out the' instructions of the First International, sent a 
message to the people of the United States congratulating them 
upon the re-election of Lincoln. In this address (to be found 
in the Appendix of the present volume), Marx pointed out that 
from the beginning of the struggle European workers had 
made the Northern cause their own and that “the fanatic 
partisanship of the upper classes for the Confederate gentry 
had given its dismal warning, that the slaveholders’ rebellion 
was to sound the tocsin for Ihe general holy crusade of pro- 
perty again labour ’’ In conclusion, Marx asserted that 

just as the “American War of hidependence initiated a new 
era of ascendancy for the middle class, so the American 
^ti-slavery war win for the working classes.” 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that the- articles and 
> letters, included herein, come as a refreshing antidote to much 
that has been -written on the Civil War. On the whole, the 
American confict has been analyzed in such simple and 
idealistic J;erms that historical actualities have been sacrificed 
for preconceived notions based on fantastic premises. 

Among these the most unrealistic is the one propounded 
by Alexander H. Stephens and Jefferson Davis, leading 
exponents of the Southern Bourbon school. Faced by “the 
brutal fact of defeat,” these two politicians sought to defend 
the “ lost cause ” and at the same time to obscture the historic 
problem of Negro slavery by discovering the cause of the 
confiict in the convenient American doctrine of states’ rights. 
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In his Constitutional View of the Late War between the States 
(1868-70), Stephens set forth the thesis that the civil strife 
was occasioned by “opposing ideas as to the nature of what 
is known as the General Government. The contest was be- 
tween those who held it to be strictly Federal in character 
and those who maintained it to be thoroughly National.” To 
the former Vice-President of the Confederacy, slavery was 
merely the spark that brought these “ antagonistic principles ” 
in actual collision “on the field of battle.” Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States, put it even more simply. 
“The question of slavery,” he wrote in his JBise and Fall of 
the Confederate Government (1881) “served as an occasion, 
it was far from being the cause of the conflict.” Moreover, 
Stephens and Davis both agreed that the Civil War was inevit- 
able. To them it was inconceivable to imagine the North 
and South living peacefully side by side so long as one accepted 
the Hamiltonian concept of government and the other the 
Jeffersonian. 

The traditional Northern thesis was formulated by James 
F. Bhodes, a retired business man and brother-in-law of 
Mark Hanna, the Republican leader who helped “make” 
McKinley president. In his seven-volume History of the 
United States (1893-1906), he set forth the theory that the 
Civil War was the result of clashing ideas as to the moral 
justification of slavery. Throughout his work, Rhodes adopted 
a tolerant attitude toward the South and was of course in 
entire sympathy with the prevalent Northern disposition to 
let bygones be bygones. 

At present most historians reject th traditional Northern 
and Southern thesis as to the cause of the Civil War. Even 
such conservatives of the South as George F. Milton have so 
modified the time-honoured Stephens-Davis apology that it 
can hardly be recognized. In his Eve of the Conflict (1934), 
Milton, repudiating the old Southern theory of the inevitability 
of the struggle, holds that the civil strife was a “needless 
war.” He maintains that the conflict could have been avoided 
if the people had followed the dictates of reason and intelli- 
gence exemplified in the attitude of Douglas and had repudiated 
the promptings of emotion and passion aroused by “inflamed 
minorities.” In essence the Civil War was a “battle between 
rational and mystic democracy....” 

Unlike Milton, Edward Channing, late professor of history 
at Harvard, does not belittle the force of Northern anti-slavery 
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sentiment, nor does he deny ttie fact that the anti-slavery 
struggle, especially as it affected the territories, was tangible 
and material. Moreover, his designation of the Civil War as 
the War for Southern Independence is a step in the right 
direction^ and is distinctly superior to the old title of the 
War between the States, a title used by Stephens and other 
reactionaries to establish the legitimacy of the Secessionist 
conspiracy. 

Probably the best description of the Civil War is the one 
given by Charles A. Beard in his Rise of American Civilization 
(1927). His title, the Second American Revolution, conceals 
nothing and suggests a great deal. In his discussion, the 
leader of the liberal bourgeois school shows that the conflict 
was a struggle between two divergent economic and social 
systems, one a mono-agricultural order based upon slavery 
and the other a diversified system of agrarian and industrM 
productivity built upon free labour. He shows how the Civil 
War was the inevitable outcome of these clashing forces and 
how it represented a revolutionary occurrence of prime 
importance. A similar position is taken by Arthur C. Cole 
whose Irrepressible Conflict (1934) is a more complete study 
of the period. 

The work of Beard and Cole, though containing much 
useful material, suffers from certain limitations inherent in 
the liberal bourgeois approach. These restrictions become 
evident when examined in the light of the articles and letters 
contained in the present volume. Failing to appreciate fully 
the class dynamics of historical development, liberal bourgeois 
historians do not clearly distinguish between the class forces 
at work. This leads them to ignore some of the most signi- 
ficant revolutionary phenomena of the period. Not least is 
the part played by the American working class in bringing 
the Civil War to a successful conclusion. This subject, worthy 
of extended- treatment, is either completely disregarded or 
quickly disposed of. 

On the eve of the Civil War, the American working class, 
fully cognizant of the dangers inherent in the Secessionist 
movement, vigorously declared itself for the preservation of 
the Union. Labour organizations in the South joined with 
those in the North in passing resolutions favouring the unity 


*E. Channing, 'History of the United States (New York, 
1592), vol. Vi. 
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of the American Republic. These resolutions, though funda- 
mentally directed against the Secessionist movement, were* 
nevertheless for the most part animated by a desire to prevent 
war if that was at all possible. As such, they reflected the 
attitude of a number of prominent labour leaders whose paci- 
fistic tendencies and political immaturity blinded them to the 
full significance of the impending conflict. Among these 
leaders was William H. Sylvis, head of the Iron Moulders Union, 
who was later to distinguish himself as the guiding spirit 
behind the National Labour Union and as a friend of the 
First International. The desire of Sylvis to avert the coming 
struggle did not prevent him from standing in strong opposi- 
tion to the Secessionist movement, an opposition amply 
demonstrated by his activities prior to and during the war. 
On February 12, 1861, Sylvis, writing in a workingman’s 
newspaper, the Mechanics’ Own, proposed that the wage- 
earners of the country hold demonstrations in which the 
unity of the Republic should be made the dominant note. 
When hostilities actually broke out, Sylvis recruited a detach- 
ment of iron moulders which helped protect Washington from 
Lee’s threatened invasion. 

A considerable number of unorganized workers adopted’ 
a pacifistic attitude on the eve of the Civil War. Their out- 
look, however, was largely manufactured by powerful pro- 
slavery interests located in such large Eastern mercantile 
centres as Boston, New York and Philadelphia. These ele- 
ments, connected with the slave barons of the South in the- 
capacity of financiers, merchants and politicians, played upon 
the working-class fear of unemplosnnent to such an extent that 
they were able to stampede many unorganized wage-earners; 
into the anti-war camp. 

However, once “the irrepressible conflict” began, the- 
working class as a whole came to the defence of the Union 
and workers “vied with farmers in furnishing [the Lincoln- 
administration] with volunteers.” Writing many years later,. 
Powderly, head of the Knights of Labour, stated, “....It is 
true that men in other walks of life enlisted and did good 
service in the Union cause, but the great bulk of the army 
was made up of working men.” In the front rank of those 
who volunteered were trade union, officials who actively 
recruited military companies in the factories where they 
worked. In some cases labour organizations joined the army 
in a body ; for instance, one in Philadelphia passed the follow- 
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ing resolution: “It having been resolved to enlist Avitlr 
Uncle Sam for the war, this union stands adjourned until 
either the Union is saved or we are whipped.” 

An even ‘more advanced position than this was taken by 
some German-American working-class leaders, such as, for 
instance, Joseph Weydemeyer, loyal friend of Karl Marx, 
This Socialist fighter, along with many other leaders, fought 
on the side of the North not only to preserve the Union, but 
also to abolish slavery. The eradication of the latter was 
held essential to the ultimate emancipation of the proletariat.. 
As the war progressed, American wage-earners began to 
exhibit a similar orientation. Their desire “ to secme freedom' 
for all the inhabitants of the United States” gave them, as; 
Powderly puts it, “ renewed zeal in the work of emancipation.”' 

The working class of America did yeomen service not 
only at the front but behind the lines. Here in the factories: 
of the nation wage-earners toiled unceasingly to produce the 
sinews of war. While capitalists were reaping millions as a 
result of fat war contracts, the labouring classes were work- 
ing at pitifully inadequate wages. Yet, they worked on and 
on in order to bring the war to a successful conclusion. Their 
devotion to the Union government is well illustrated in a. 
testimonial drawn up by the sewing women of Cinciimati on 
February 20, 1865, and addressed to Lincoln. In this memorial, 
these “wives, widows, sisters and friends of the soldiers in 
the army of the United States ” contrasted their ■wretched con- 
ditions 'With those of the war-profiteers “who fatten on their 
contracts by grinding immense profits out of the labour of 
their operatives.” Yet, despite this example of upper class 
selfishness, these women assured Lincoln of their sjunpathy 
■with and loyalty to the government, a government they were- 
still “desirous of aiding.” 

With the war won and the Southern slavocracy crushed, 
the wage-earners of America served notice on the ruling classes 
that they intended to secure in the very near future a more- 
equitable distribution of wealth and a more equal diare in 
those democratic institutions which they had defended with 
their blood. On November 2, 1865, Ira Steward, prominent 
leader of the eight-hoiur-day movement, proposed a nuniber of 
resolutions at a mass meeting of Boston workers held at 
Faneuil Hall. Among those adopted was the following : 

We rejoice that the rebel aristocracy of the South has; 
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been crushed, that beneath the glorious’ shadow of our 

victorious flag men of every clime, lineage and colour are 
recognized as free. But while we will bear with patient 
endurance the burden of the public debt, we yet want it to be 
known that the workingmen of America will demand in future 
a more equal share in the wealth their industry creates.... 
and a more equal participation in the privileges and blessings 
of those free institutions, defended by their manhood on many 
a bloody field of battle. 

Within a short time after the passage of this resolution, an 
eight-hour-day movement was running, as Marx so aptly put 
it, “with express speed from the Atlantic to the Pacific,” and 
a national federation of labour — ^the National Labour Union — 
was being launched. 

Thus, the American working class played a significant 
role in the winning of the Civil War. Its splendid response 
to Lincoln’s continuous plea for troops together with the 
heroic sacrifices of the British proletariat and the magnificnt 
work of Marx and the First International form one of the 
most inspiring chapters in the history of the working-class 
movement. 

Liberal historians likewise ignore or at best gloss over 
the part played by the Negro people in helping the North 
win the Civil War. The arming of Negroes (the necessity 
of which Marx realized and the revolutionary implications 
■of which he was cognizant) is given scant notice despite the 
fact that, according to otficial figures, 186,017 coloured troops 
■served in the Northern armies diuring the struggle. Of these 
123,156 were still in service on July 16, 1865. Drawn from 
working-class and petty bourgeois circles in the North and 
from free Negro and fugitive slave elements in the South, 
Negro soldiers participated in 198 battles and skirmishes and 
lost some 68,178 men. These statistics tell only part of the 
story; they do not disclose the heroism exhibited by Union 
Negro troops in battle nor their calibre as fighting men. These 
•can be appreciated only through an examination of testimonials 
still available. For instance, there is the communication of 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson who commanded a 
Federal detachment of Negroes in Florida. “It would have 
been madness,” he wrote in February, 1863, “ to attempt with 
the bravest white troops what [I] successfully accomplished 
^vith black ones.” The excellence of the Negro as a soldier 
was matched only by his eagerness to enlist and fight for free- 
dom. Despite petty discriminations of all kinds (for example, 
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coloured troops received less pay in the Union army than 
white ones), Negroes docked to the colours ; pay or no pay, 
4hey did not hesitate to voltmteer. Negroes served in the 
Northern armies not only as privates but as officers. Without 
previous military experience and solely on ttie basis of ability, 
Negro fighters rose from the ranks to become commissioned 
officers, some even attaining the rank of Major and Lt.>Colonel. 

In addition to officers and soldiers, the Negro people 
furnished the Union armies with servants, helpers and 
labourers. These were mainly drawn from the ranks of fugi- 
tive slaves who deserted their plantations in ever-increasing 
numbers as the war went on. Serving within the Federal 
lines, these runaway Negroes helped build roads and fortifica- 
tions which, in turn, permitted tens of thousands of white 
troops to take up their guns and return to the ranks, thereby 
increasing the military strength and efficiency of the Northern 
armies. 

The present volume serves not only to disclose the limita- 
tions inherent in the liberal bourgeois approach to the Civil 
War and the shallowness of the traditional idealistic inter- 
pretations of the subject, but also preserves the revolutionary 
traditions of that struggle from reactionary and conservative 
distortions. The years 1861-65 marked the defeat of the 
armed insurrection of the slave power and the unleashing of 
a revolutionary movement of vast potentialities. In its Civil 
War phase, the revolution abolished chattel slavery and des- 
troyed the old plantocracy. At the same time it insured the 
■continuance of democracy, freedom and progress by putting 
an end to the rule of an oligarchy, by preventing the further 
suppression of civil liberties in the interests of chattel slavery 
and by paving the way for the forward movement of American 
labour. The revolution during the Civil War was essentially 
the work of a broad and progressive coalition of wage-earners 
and farmers who after four years of bitter struggle crushed the 
counter-revolution and brushed aside an antiquated social 
order. In their fight for freedom, the workers and farmers 
of the nation were aided, as were their forefathers during 
the first American Revolution and their spiritual descendants 
in Spain today, by European revolutionaries. Particularly 
•conspicuous in this connection were the German refugees of 
1848-49, boiurgeois liberals like Schurz and Kapp and working- 
•class radicals like Weydemeyer and Anneke. The revolutionary 
character of the American conflict was fully appreciated by 
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contemporary observers. On December 30, 1860, one of these,, 
a militant abolitionist connected with the Chicago Tribune,. 
Horace White by name, wrote, “ We live in revolutionary times- 
and I say God bless the revolution ! ” Some fifty-eight years; 
later, Lenin in his Letter to American Workers reminded the 
people of the United States that their revolutionary tradition 
went back to ** the war of liberation against the English in the- 
18th and the Civil War in the 19th century.” The latter he* 
described as “world-historic, progressive and revolutionary..”' 

Today, ultra-reactionary political groups, professional' 
patriots and big business Bourbons are attempting to exploit 
this great revolutionary democratic heritage of the people for- 
the purpose of maintaining and increasing their stranglehold 
uppn the nation. Using the same tactics as the slavocracy did 
on the eve of the second American revolution, these present- 
day reactionary elements vigoroudy defend the Supreme- 
Court as “the bulwark of the nation’s liberties,” assiduously 
advance states’ rights arguments for the purpose of thwarting 
the will of a national majority and hjrpocritically profess a 
devotion fo Jeffersonian democracy (as in the case of the 
Liberty League). But, as in the ’sixties, so now the progres- 
sive forces of the nation will not be deceived into perpetuat- 
ing a corrupt and decadent social order. Led by the working 
class, they will accept the challenge of the present by repeating 
the only true and genuine tradition of American history— the- 
revolutionary solution of deep-seated social antagonisms. 

The present volume consists of a text, appendix, explana- 
tory notes and biographical index. The text, composed of 
newspaper articles and correspondence, contains footnotes 
designed for the purpose of explaining foreign expressions and 
in some cases literary allusions and historic events. It should 
be noted in passing that all titles appearing at the head of 
newspaper articles are similar to those in the original and 
are therefore in the first instance the work of the editors of 
the periodicals involved. The appendix is made up of the- 
Addresses of the First International to Abraham Lincoln and’ 
Andrew Johnson, and the reply of the former through the* 
American Legation in London. In addition to the above- 
mentioned source material, the present work includes explana- 
tory notes intended to acquaint the reader with important 
events and legislative acts as well as biographical sketches: 
dealing with most of the figures referred to in the text. 

Richard Enmale. 
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KARL MARX 


Part One 

ARTICLES FROM 

THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE (1861-1862)' 

' I 

THE AMERICAN QUESTION IN ENGLAND 

London, September 18, 1861. 

MRS. Beecher Stowe’s letter to Lord Shaftesbury, whatever 
its intrinsic merit may be, has done a great deal of good by 
forcing the anti-Northem organs of the London press to speak 
out and lay before the general public ostensible reasons for 
their hostile tone against the North and their ill-concealed 
sympathies with the South, which looks rather strange on the 
part of people affecting an utter horror of slavery. Their 
first main grievance is that the present American war is “ not 
one for the abolition of slavery,” and that, therefore, the 
high-minded Britisher, used to undertake wars of his own 
and interest himself in other people’s wars only on the basis 
of “broad humanitarian principles,” cannot be expected to 
feel any sympathy with his Northern cousins. “In the first 
place,” says The Economist, “ the assumption that the quarrel 
between the North and South is a quarrel between Negro 
freedom on the one side and Negro slavery on the other is as 
impudent as it is untrue,” "The North,” says The Saturday 
Review, “does not proclaim Abolition, and never pretended 
to fight for anti-slavery. The North has not hoisted for its 
oriflamme the sacred symbol of justice to the Negro ; its cri 
de guerre* is not unconditional abolition.” "If,” says The- 
Examiner, “ we have been deceived about the real significance- 
of the sublime movement, who but the Federalists themselves- 
have to anWer for the deception ? ” 

Now, in the first instance, the premise must be conceded. 
The war has not been undertaken with a view to put down 
slavery, and the United States authorities themselves have 
taken the greatest pains to protest against any sudi idea. But 
then, it ought to be remembered that it was not the North,. 
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but the South, which undertook this war ; the former acting 
only on the defence. If it be true, that the North, after long 
hesitations, and an exhibition of forbearance unknown in the 
annals of European history, drew at last the sword, not for 
•crushing slavery, but for saving the Union, the South, on its 
part, inaugurated th war by loudly proclaiming “th peculiar 
institution ” as the only and main end of the rebellion. It con- 
fessed to fight for the liberty of enslaving other people, a 
liberty which, despite the Northern protests, it asserted to 
be put in danger by the victory of the Bepublican Party and 
the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidential chair. The Con- 
federate Congress boasted that its new-fangled Constitution, 
as distinguished from the Constitution of the Washingtons, 
Jeffersons and Adamses, had recognized for the first time 
slavery as a thing good in itself, a bulwark of civilization, 
and a divine institution. If the North professed to fight but 
for the Union, the South gloried in rebellion for the supremacy 
of slavery. If anti-slavery and idealistic England felt not 
attracted by the profession of the North, how came it to pass 
that it was not violently repulsed by the cynical confessions 
of the South? 

The Saturday Review helps itself out of this ugly 
•dilemma by disbelieving the declarations of the seceders 
themselves. It sees deeper than this, and discovers “that 
■slavery had very little to do with secession," the declarations 
of Jeff[erson3 Davis and company to the contrary being mere 
■“conventionalisms” with “about as much meaning as the 
■conventionalisms about violated altars and desecrated hearths, 
which always occur in such proclamations.” 

The staple of argument on the part of the anti-Northem 
papers is very scanty, and throughout all of them we find 
almost the same sentences recurring, like the formulas of a 
mathematical series, at certain intervals, with very little art 
of variation or combination. “ Why,” exclaims The Economist, 
^‘it is only yesterday, when the secession movement first 
gained serious head, on the first announcement of Mr. Lincoln’s 
election, that the Northerners offered to the South, if they 
would remain in the Union, every conceivable security for the 
performance and inviolability of the obnoxious institution — 
that they disavowed in the most solemn manner all intention 
■of interfering with it — ^that their leaders proposed compromise 
after compromise in Congress, all based upon the concision 
that slavery should not be meddled with.” “How happens 
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it,” says The Examiner, “that the North was ready to com- 
promise matters by the largest concessioxis to the South as to> 
slavery? How was it that a certain geographical line was 
proposed in Congress within which slavery was to be recognized- 
as an essential institution? The Southern states were not 
content with this.” 

What The Economist and The Examiner had to ask was 
not only why the' Crittenden and other compromise measures 
were proposed in Congress, but why they were not passed.* 
They affect to consider those compromise proposals as need- 
ed by the North and rejected by the South, while, in point 
of fact, they were baffled by the Northern parly that had 
carried the Lincoln election. Proposals never matured into 
resolutions, but always remaining in the embryo of pin 
desideria,* the South had of course, never any occasion either 
of rejecting or acquiescing. We come nearer to the pith of 
the question by the following remark of The Examiner : 

Mrs. Stowe says, “ The slave party, finding they could no 
longer use the Union for their purposes, resolved to destroy it.” 
There is here an admission that up to that time the slave 
party had used the Union for their purposes, and it would 
have been well if Mrs. Stowe could have distinctly shown 
where it was that the North began to make its stand against 
slavery. 

One might suppose that The Examiner and the other 
oracles of public opinion in England had made themselves- 
sufflciently familiar with contemporaneous history to not need 
Mrs. Stowe’s information on such all-important points. The 
progressive abuse of the Union by the slave power, working 
through its alliance -with the Northern Democratic Party, is, 
so to say, the general formula of United States history since 
the beginning of this century. The successive compromise 
measures mark the successive degrees of the encroachment by 
which the Union became more and more transformed into the 
slave of the slaveowner. Each of these compromises denotes- 
a new encroachment of the South, ‘a new concession of the 
North. At the same time none of the successive victories of 
the South was carried but after a hot contest with an antagon- 
istic force in the North, appearing under different party names- 
with different watchwords and under different colours. If 
the positive and final result of each single contest told in 
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favour of the South, the attentive observer of history could 
not but see that every new advance of the slave power was 
-a step forward to its ultimate defeat. Even at the time of 
the Missouri Compromise the contending forces were so evenly 
balanced that Jefferson, as we see from his memoirs, appre- 
hended the Union to be in danger of splitting on that deadly 
antagonism." The encroachments of the slaveholding power 
reached their maximum point, when, by the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill,® for the first time in the history of the United States, as 
Mr. Douglas himself confessed, every legal barrier to the 
■diffusion of slavery within the United States territories was 
broken down, when afterward, a Northern candidate* bought 
.his presidential nomination by pledging tiie Union to conquer 
or purchase in Cuba a new field of dominion for the slave- 
holder ; when later on, by the Dred Scott decision,® diffusion 
of slavery by the Federal power was proclaimed as the law 
of the American Constitution, and lastly, when the African 
-slave trade® was de facto reopened on a larger scale than 
during the times of its legal existence. But, concurrently with 
this climax of Southern encroachments, carried by the conni- 
vance of the Northern Democratic Party, there were unmistak- 
able signs of Northern antagonistic agencies having gathered 
such strength as must soon turn the balance of power. The 
Kansas war,® the formation of the Republican Party,® and the 
large vote cast for Mr. Fremont during the presidential election 
of 1856,® were so many palpable proofs that, the North had 
■ accumulated sufiicient energies to rectify the aberrations 
which United States history, under the slaveowners’ pressure, 
had undergone, for half a century, and to make it return to 
the true principles of its development. Apart from those 
political phenomena, there was one broad statistical and econo- 
mical fact indicating that the abuse of the Federal Union by 
the slave interest had approached the point from which it 
would have to recede forcibly, or de bonne grace.* That fact 
was the growth of the Northwest, the immense strides its 
population had made from 1850 to I860,*® and the new and 
reinvigorating influence it could not but bear on the destinies 
of the United States. 

Now, was all this a secret chapter of history ? Was “ the 
admission” of Mrs. Beecher Stowe wanted to reveal to The 
Examiner and the other political illuminati of the London 
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press the carefully hidden truth that “up to that time the 
slave party had used the Union for their purposes ” ? Is it the 
lault of the American North that the English pressmen were 
taken quite unawares by the violenticlash of the antagonistic 
forces, the friction of which was the moving power of its 
Jiistory for half a century^? Is it the fault of the Americans 
that the English press mistake for the fanciful crotchet hatched 
in a single day what was in the reality the matured result of 
long years of struggle? The very fact that the formation 
and the progress of the Republican Party in America have 
hardly been noticed by the London press, speaks volumes as 
to the hollowness of its anti-slavery tirades. Take, for 
instance, the two antipodes of the London press, the London 
Times and Reynold’s Weekly Newspaper, the one the great 
organ of the respectable classes, and the other the only remain- 
ing organ of the working class. The former, not long before 
Mr. Buchanan’s career drew to an end, published an elaborate 
■apology for his administration and a defamatory libel against 
the Republican movement. Reynolds, on bis part, was, 
during Mr. Buchanan’s stay at London,’^ one of bis minions, 
and since that time never missed an occasion to write him 
np and to write his adversaries down. How did it come to 
pass that the Republican Party, whose platform was drawn 
up on the avowed antagonism to the encroachments of the 
slavocracy and the abuse of the Union by the slave interest, 
■carried the day in the North ? How, in the second instance, 
-did it come to pass that the great bulk of the Northern Demo- 
■cratic Party, flinging aside its old connections with the leaders 
•of slavocracy, setting at naught its traditions of a century, 
sacriflcing great commercial interests and greater political pre- 
judices, rushed to the support of the present Republican 
administration and offered it men and money with an unspar- 
ing hand ? 

Instead of answering these questions The Economist 
■exclaims : 

Can we forget that Abolitionists have habitually been as 
ferociously persecuted and maltreated in the North and West 
as in the South ? Can it be denied that the testiness and half- 
heartedness, not to say insincerity, of the government at 
Washington have for years supplied the chief impediment 
which has thwarted our efforts for the effectual suppression 
of the slave trade on the coast of Africa ; while a vast propor- 
■ lion of the clippers actually engaged in that brade have been 
built with Northern capital, owmed by Northern merchants 
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and manned by Northern teamen ? 

This is, in fact, a masterly piece of logic. Anti-slavery 
England cannot sympathize with the North breaking down 
the withering influence of slavocracy, because she cannot 
forget that the North, ^while bound “by that influence, sup- 
ported the slave trade, mobbed the Abolitionists and had its 
democratic institutions tainted by the slavedriver’s prejudices. 
She cannot sympathize with Mr. Lincoln’s administration,, 
because she had to find fault with Mr. Buchanan’s administra- 
tion. She must needs sullenly cavil at the present movement 
of the Northern resurrection, cheer up the Northern sym- 
pathizers with the slave trade, branded in the Eepublican 
platform^; and coquet with the Southern slavocracy, setting 
up an empire of its own, because she cannot forget that the' 
North of yesterday was not the North of today. The neces- 
sity of justifying its attitude by such pettifogging Old Bailey* 
pleas proves more than anything else that the anti-Northern 
part of the English press is instigated by hidden motives, too> 
mean and dastardly to be openly avowed. 

As it is one of its pet manoeuvres to. taunt the present 
Republican administration with the doings of its pro-slavery 
predecessors, so it tries hard to persuade the English people 
that The New York Herald ought to be considered the only 
authentic expositor of Northern opinion. The London Times 
having given out the cue in this direction the servum pecusf 
of the other anti-Northern organs, great and small, persist 
in beating the same bush. So says The Economist: “In 
the light of the strife. New York papers and New York poli- 
ticians were not wanting who exhorted the combatants now 
that they had large armies in the field, to employ them, not 
against each othw, but against Great Britain — ^to compromise 
the internal quarrel, the slave question included, and invade 
the British territory without notice and with overwhelming 
force.” The Economist knows perfectly well that The New 
York Herald’s efforts, which were eagerly supported by the 
London Times, at embroiling the United States into a war with 
England, only intended securing the success of secession and 
thwarting the movement of Northern regeneration. 

Still there is one concession made by the anti-Northem 
English press. The Saturday [Reuieio] snob tells us : “ What 
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was at issue in Lincoln’s election, and what has precipitated 
the convulsion, was merdy 4he limitation of the institution 
of slavery to states where that institution tUready exists.”' 
And The Economist remarks : “It is true enough that it was- 
the aim of the Republican Pasty whidi elected Mr.^Z^coln- 
to prevent slavery from spreading into the unsettled Terri- 
tories. . . .It may be true that the success of the North, if com- 
plete and imconditional, would enable them to confine slavery . 
within the fifteen states which have already adopted it, and 
might thus lead to its eventual extinction— though tlfis is 
rather probable than certain.” 

In 1859, on the occasion of John Brown’s Harper’s Ferry 
expeditions,'* the very same Economist publidied a series of 
elaborate articles with a view* to prove that, by dint of an 
economical law, American slavery was doomed to gradual ex- 
tinction from the moment it should be deprived of its power 
of expansion. That “economical law” was perfectiy under- 
stood by the slavocracy. “In 15 years more,” said Toombs, 
“ without a great increase in slave territory, either the slaves 
must be permitted to flee from .the whites, or the whites must 
fiee from the slaves.” The limitation of slavery to its con- 
stitutional area, as proclaimed by the Republicans, was the- 
distinct ground upon which the menace of secession was first 
uttered in the House of Representatives on December 19, 
1859. Mr. Singleton (Mississippi) having a^ed Mr. Curtis- 
(Iowa), if the Republican Party would never let the South 
have another foot of slave territory while it remained in the- 
Union, and Mr. Curtis having responded in the affirmative, 
Mr. Singleton said this would dissolve the Union. His advice 
to Mississippi was the sooner it got out of the Union the 
better— “ gentlemen should recollect that Jefferson Davis led 
our forces in Mexico, and still he lives, perhaps to lead the 
Southern army.”** Quite apart from the ecmtomtcal law which- 
makes the diffusion of slavery a -vital condition for its main- 
tenance within its constitutional areas, the leaders of the South 
had never deceived themsdves as to the necessity for keeping 
up their political sway over the United States. John Cal- 
houn, in ffie defence of his propositions to the Senate, stated 
distinctly on February 19, 1847, “that tiie Senate was && 


*For Singleton’s speech of December 19, 1859, see Appen- 
dix to the Congressional Globe, First Session 36th Congress,. 
Part IF. (Washington; 1860), pp. 47-54. — Ed. 
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■only balance of power left- to the South in the government,” 
and that the creation of new slave states had become necessary 
“ for the retention of the equipoise of power in the Senate.”” 
Moreover, the oligarchy of the 300,000 slaveowners could not 
even maintain their sway at home save -by constantly throw- 
ing out -to their white plebeians the bait of prospective con- 
quests within and without the frontiers of the •'United States. 
If, then, according to the oracles of the -English' press, the North 
had arrived at the fixed resolution of circumscribing slavery 
within its present limits, and of thus 'extinguishing it in a 
•constitutional way, was this not sufficient to ‘enlist the sym- _ 
pathies of anti-slavery England? 

But the English Puritans seem indeed ' not to be -con- 
tented save by an explicit Abolitionist war. “This,” says 
The Economist, “ therefore, not being a war for the emancipa- 
tion of the Negro race, on what other ground can we be fairly 
called upon to sympathize so warmly with the Federal cause?” 

There was a time,” says The Examiner, “’when our sym- 
pathies were with the North, thinking that it was really in 
■earnest in making a stand against the encroachments of- the 
■slave states, and in adopting emancipation as a Pleasure of 
justice to the black race.” 

However, in the very same number in which these papers 
•tell us that they cannot sympathize with the North because 
its war is no Abolitionist war, we are informed that “the 
desperate expedient” of proclaiming Negro emancipation and, 
•summoning the slaves to a general insurrection, is a thing 
■“the mere conception of which is repulsive and dreadful,” 
and that “ a compromise ” would be " far preferable to success 
purchased at such a cost and stained by such a crime.” - 

Thus the English eagerness for the Abolitionist war is 
all cant. The cloven- foot peeps out in the following sen- 
iences : “ Lastly,” says The Economist, “ is the Morrill tarij^ 
a title to our gratitude and to our sympathy, or is the cer- 
tainty that in case of Northern triumph, that tariff should be 
■extended over the whole republic, a reason why we ought to 
be clamorously anxious for their success?” “The North 
Americans,” says The Examiner, " are in earnest about nothing 

blit a selfish protective t&riff The Southern states were tired ‘ 

•of being robbed of the fruits of their slave labour by the pro- 
tective tariff of the North.” 

The Examiner and The Economist complement each other. 
‘The latter is honest enough to confess at last that -with it and 
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its followers sympatliy is a mere question of. tariff, while the 
former reduces 'the' ww between 'North and' South io a tariff 
war, to a w^ between protection and free trade. The 
Examiner is perhaps hot aware that even the South Carolina 
Nullifies of 1832, as Geheral 'Jackson testified, .used proteotion 
only as a pretext for secession -but 'even The Examiner ought 
tp lmow that the presrat’rebellion did not wait upon the pass- 
ing of the Morrill tariff for breaking out.” In point of fact, 
the Southerners could not have been tired of being robbed of 
the fruits of their slave labour by the protective tariff of 
the North, considering that from 1846-1861 a free trade' tariff 
had obtained. - 

- The Spectator characterizes in its last number the secret 
thought of some of the anti-Northern organs in the follovdng 
piking manner : 

'What, then, do the anti-Northern organs really profess to 
think deiSirable, tm'der the justification of this plea of defer- 
ring -to the inexorable logic of facts ? They argue that dis- 
union is desirable, just because, as we have said, it is the only 
possible step to a conclusion of this “causeless and fratrici- 
dal strife and next, of course, only as an afterthought, and 
as an humble apology for I^ovidence and “ justificatioh of the 
ways of God to man,” now that the inevitable necessity stands 
revealed-^or furtha reasons discovered as beautiful adapta- 
tions to the moral exigenci^ of the country, when Once the 
issue is discerned. It is discovered that it 'will be very much 
for the advantage of the states to be dissolved into rival 
groups. They 'will mutually 'check each other’s ambition; 
they -will neutralize each other’s power, and if eveir England 
shoifid get intb->a 'dispute one or more' of them, mere 
jealousy 'will bring the antagonistic 'i^oups to Our aid. This 
■will be, it' is irrged, a very wholesome State of things, for it 
will relieve us from anxiety and it -will encourage political 
“ competition,” -Uiat great safeguard of honesty and purity, 
among the states themselves'. 

Such is the case — ^veiy ^avely urged — of the numerous class 
of Southern sympathizers now springing up among us. Trans- 
lated into English — and we grieve that an English argument 
on such a subject should be of a nature that requires trans- 
lating it — ^it means that we.deplore the present great scale of 
this “fratricidal” war,' because it may concentrate in one 
fearful spasm a series of chronic petty wars and ;passions ^d 
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jealousies among groups of rival states in times to come. The 
real truth is, and this very un-English feeling distinctly dis- 
cerns this truth, though it cloaks it in decent phrases, that 
rival groups of American states could not live together in 
peace or harmony. The chronic condition would be one of 
malignant hostility rising out of the very causes which have 
produced the present contest. It is asserted that the difierent 
groups of states have different tariff interests. These differ- 
ent tariff interests would be sources of constant petty wars 
if the states were once dissolved, and slavery, the root of all 
the strife, would be the spring of innumerable animosities, 
discords and campaigns. No stable equilibrium could ever 
again be established among the rival states. And yet it is 
maintained that this long future of incessant strife is the pro- 
vidential solution of the great question now at. issue, the only 
real reason why it is looked upon favourably being this, that 
whereas the present great-scale conflict may issue in a re^ored 
and stronger political unity, the alternative of infinitely multi- 
plied small-scale quarrels will issue in a weak and divided 
continent, that England cannot fear. .r 

Now we do not deny that the Americans themselves sowed 
.the seeds of this petty and contemptible state of feeling by 
the imfriendly and bullying attitude they have so often mani- 
fested to England, but we do say that the state ,of feeling 
on our part is petty and contemptible. We see that in a de- 
ferred issue there is no hope of a deep and enduring tian- 
.quillity for America, that it means a decline and fall, of the 
American nation into quarrelsome dans and tribes, and yet 
hold ut> oin: hands in horror at the present “ fratricidal ” strife 
because it holds out hopes of finality. We exhort them to 
look favourably on the indefinite future of small strifes, equally 
fratricidal and -probably far more demoralizing, because the 
latter would draw out of our side the thorn of American 
rivalry. 

New York Daily Tribune, October 11, 1861. 
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THE BRITISH COTTON TRADE 


Z^ndon, September 21, 1861. 

THE continual rise in the price of raw cotton begins at last 
to serious react upon the cotton factories, their consumption 
of cotton being now 25 per cent less than the full consumption. 
.This result has been brought about by a daily lessening rate 
of production, many mills working only four or three days 
per we^ part of the machinery being stopped, both in those 
establishments where short time has been commenced and 
in &ose whifh are still running full time, and some naills 
being temporarily altogether closed. 

In some places, as at Bla<^bum, for instance, short time 
has been coupled with a reduction of wages. However, the 
short-lime movement is only in its incipient state and we may 
predict with perfect security that some weeks later the trade 
will have generally resorted to three days* working per weds, 
concurrently with a large stoppage af madiineiy in most estab* 
lishments. On the whole, English manufacturers and mer- 
chants were extremely slow and reluctant in acknowledging 
the awkward position of their cotton supplies. '“The whole 
•of the last American crop,” they said, “has long since been 
forwarded to Europe. The picking of the new crop has bar^ 
commenced. Not a bale of cotton could have reached us more 
than has readied us, even if the war and the blockade had 
' never been heard of. The shipping season does not commence 
till far in November, and it is usually the end of December 
before any large exportations take place. Till then, it is of 
little consequence whether the cotton is retained on the plan- 
'tations or is forwarded to the ports as fast as it is bagged. 

If the. blockade ceases any time before the end of this year, 
the probability is that by March or April we shall have re- 
ceived just as full a supply of cotton as if the blockade had 
never, been declared.” 

In the innermost recesses of the mercantile mind the 
notion was dieri&hed that the whole American crisis, and, con- 
sequently the blodtade, woiild have ceased before the end 
of the year, or that Lord Palmerston would forcibly break 
through the blockade. The latter idea has been altogether . 
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abandoned, since, beside all other circumstances, Manchester* 
became aware that two vast interests, the monetary interest 
^ having sunk an immense capital in the industrial enterprises 
of Northern America, and the com trade, relying on Northern 
America as its principal source of supply, would combine to 
check any unprovoked aggression on the part of the British 
government. The hopes of the blockade being raised^in due 
time, for 'the requirements of Liverpool** or Manchester, or 
the American war being wound up by a compromise with 
the secessionists, have given- way - before a feature hitherto 
unknown in the English, cotton market, viz., American- opera- 
tions in cotton at Liverpool, partly on speculation, partly for 
reshipment to America. Consequently, for, the last. two weeks 
the ‘Liverpool cotton market has been feverishly excited, the 
speculative investments in cotton on the part of the. Liver- 
pool merchants being backed by speculative, investments on the 
part of the Manchester and other manufacturers eager-to pro- 
vide themselves with stocks of raw material for the. winter. 
The extent of the latter transactions is sufficiently, shown by 
the fact that a considerable portion of -the spare warehouse 
room in Manchester is already occupied by such stocks, and 
that throughout the week beginning with September 15 and 
ending with September 22, Middling Americanst had increased 
%d. per lb., and fair ones %d. 

From ‘the outbreak of the American war the prices of- 
cotton wete steadily rising, but the ruinous disproportion 
between the prices of the raw material and the prices of- 
yams and- cloth was not declared- until- the last weeks of 
August. Till-then, any serious decline in the-prices of cotton 
manufactures, which might have been anticipated ^ from the 
considerable decrease of the ./^erican. demand,' had been 
balanced by an accumulation of stocks in first hands, and -by 
speculative consignments to China and India. Those Asiatic 
markets, however, were soon overdone. “Stocks,” says The 
Calcutta Price Current of August 7, 1861, “are accumulating, 
the arrivals since our last being no less than 24,000,000' yards 
of plain cottons. Home advices show a continuation of ship- 
ments in excess of our requirements, and so long as this is 
the case, improvement cannot be looked for....” 


*The centre of the textile industry in .England. — Ed. 

**The centre of. the cotton trade. — Ed. • - ■ ' 
fA quality of cotton. — Ed. ' ' 
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The Bombay market, also, has been.greatly over-supplied. 
Some other circumstances contributed. to contract the Indian 
market. The late famine in the north-western provinces has 
been succeeded by the ravages of the cholera, while through- 
out Lower Bengal an excessive fall of rain, laying the country 
under water, seriously damaged the rice crops. In letters 
from Calcutta, which reached England last week,, sales were 
reported giving a net return of 9%d. per pound for 40s twist, 
which cannot.be bought at Manchester for less than ll%d., 
while sales of 4C-inch shirtings, compared with present rates 
at- Manchester, yield losses at- 7%d., 9d. and 12d. per piece. 
In the -China market, prices were also forced down by the 
accumulation of the stodcs imported. Under these circum- 
stances, the demand for the British cotton manufactures de- 
creasing their prices can, of course, not keep pace with the 
progressive rise in the price of the raw materials ; but, on the 
contrary, the spinning, weaving, and printing of cotton mxist, 
in many instances, cease to pay the costs of production. Take, 
as an example, the following case, stated by one of the greatest 
Manchester manufacturers, in reference to coarse spinning : 





Cost of Spinning 

Sept. 17, 1860 

Per lb. 

Margin 

per lb. 

Cost of cotton ^ 

6y4d. 

• 4d. 

3d. 

16s warp sold for 
Profit, Id. per lb. 

10V4d. 

MM* 

MM* 

Sept. 17, 1861 • 

Cost of cotton 

9d. 

2d. 

3%d. 

16s warp sold for 

Loss, l^d. per lb. 

lid. 


•MM 


The. consumption of Indian-cotton is rapidly growing, and 
with a further rise in prices, the Indian supply will come -for- 
ward at increasing ratios; but still it remains impossible. to 
change, at. a few months’ notice, all the conditions of produc- 
tion and turn the current of commerce. England- pays now, 
in fact, the penalty for her protracted misrule of that vast 
Indian empire. The two main obstacles she has now to 
grapple with in her attempts at supplanting American cotton 
by Indian cotton are the want of means of -communication and 
transport throughout India, and the miserable state of the 
Indian peasant, disabling him from improving favourable cir- 
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•cumstances. Both these difficulties the English have them- 
selves to thank for. English modem industry, in gmaal, 
relied upon two pivots equally monstrous. The one was the 
potato as the only means of feeding Ireland and a great part 
of the “Rn giish working class. This pivot was swept away' 
by the potato disease and the subsequent Irish catastrophe.” - A 
larger basis for the reproduction and maintenance of the toil- 
ing miiiioTis had then to be adopted. The second pivot of 
English industry was the slave-grown cotton of the United 
States. The present American -crisis forces them to enlarge 
their field of supply and emancipate cotton from slave-breeding 
and slave-consuming oligarchies. As long as the English 
cotton manufacturers depended on slave-grown cotton, it could 
be truthfully asserted that they rested on a twofold slavery, 
the indirect slavery of the white man m England and the 
direct slavery of the black man on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

New York Daily Tribune^ October 14, 1861. 


3. 


THE LONDON TIMES ON THE ORLEANS _ 
PRINCES IN AMERICA 

London, October 12, 1861. 

ON the occasion of the King of Prussia’s visit at Compiegne,” 
the London Times published some racy articles, giving great 
•offence on the other side of the Channel. The Pays, Journal 
•de VEmpire, in its turn diaracterized The Times writers as 
people whose heads were poisoned by gin, and whose pens 
were dipped into mud. Such occasional exchanges of invec- 
tive are only intended to mislead public opinion as to the inti- 
mate relations connecting Printing House Square to the Tui- 
leries.* There exists beyond the French frontiers no greater 
sycophant of the Man of Decemberf than the London Times, 


*Editorial offices of The Times situated in Printing House 
MU^e and Napoleon III whose residence was the Palace of 
the Tuilenes in Paris.— Ed. 

tNapoleon III, Louis Bonaparte. — Ed, 
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and its services are the more invaluable, the more that paper 
'now'and then assumes the tone and the air of'a Cato censor 
- towards its Caesar.* 

The Times had for months heaped insult upon Prussia. 
Improving the miserable MacDonald affair, it had told Prussia 
that England would feel glad to see a transfer of the Bhenish 
provinces from the barbarous sway of the HohenzoUem to the 
' enU^tened despotism of a Bonaparte. It had not only exas- 
perated the Prussian dynasty, but the Prussian people. It 
had written down the idea of an An^o-Prussian alliance in 
case of a Prussian conflict with France. It had strained all. 
its powers to, convince Prussia that she had nothing to hope 
' from England,- and that the nmct best thing ^e could do would 
be to come to some understanding with France. When at last 
the weak and trimming monarch of Prussia resolved upon 
the visit at Compiegne, The Times could proudly exclaim: 
" quorum magna pars fui”** but now the time had also arrived 
for obliterating from the memory of the British the fact that 
The Times had been the pathflnder of the Prussian monarch. 
Hence the roar of its theatrical fhimders. Hence the counter 
roars of' the Pays, Journal de VEmjnre. 

The Times had now recovered its position of the deadly 
antagonist of Bonapartism, and, therefore, the power of lend- 
ing its aid to the Man of December. An occasion soon offered. 
liOuis Bonaparte is, of course, most touchy whenever the re- 
nown of rival pretenders to the French crowd is concerned. 
He had covered himself with ridicule in the affair of the Due 
d’Aumale’s pamphlet against Plon-Plon,” and, by his proceed- 
ings, had done more in furtherance of the Orleanist cause than 
all the Orleanist partisans combined. Again, in these latter 
days, the French people were called upon to draw a parallel 
between Plon-Plon and the Orleans princes. When Plon-Plon 
set out for America, there yvere caricatures circulated in the 
Faubourg St. Antoinef representing him as a fat man in search 
of a crown, but professing at the same time to be a most in- 
offensive traveller, with a peculiar aversion to the smell of 


*The adoption of a critically moralistic tone towards the 
ruler of a state. The phrase is based on the historical diarac- 
ter of Cato the Censor (234-149 b.c.) , a Homan noted for the 
severity of his manners and for his supervision of public 
morals.— Ed. 

**In which 1- had a large share. — ^Ed. 
tA district in Paris. — Ed. 
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powder. While Plon-Plon is returning to France with no. 
more laurels than he gathered in the Crimea and.-in Italy, the 
Princes of Orleans cross the Atlantic to take service in the 
ranks of the national army.®* Hence a great stir, in- the Bona- 
partist camp. It would not. do to give vent to Bona, 
partist angar through the venal press of Paris. The imperia^t 
fears would thus only be betrayed, the pamphlet scandal, re- 
newed, and obvious- comparisons provoked, between, exiled 
princes who. fight under the republican banner against the .en- 
slavers of working millions, with another exiled prince, who 
had himself sworn in as an English special constable -to 
share in the glory of putting down an English workingmen’s 
movement.®^ 

Who should extricate the Man of December out of this 
dilemma? Who but the London Times? If the same Lon- 
don Times, which on the 6th, 8th and-, 9th of October, 1861v 
had roused the furies of the Pays, Journal de VEmpire, by iis 
rather cynical- strictures on the visit at Compiegne-^if . that 
very same paper should come- out on -the 12th- jof. October, 
with a merciless onslaught on the Orleans princes, because of 
their enlistment in the ranks of the national army of the United 
States, would Louis Bonaparte not have proved his case.against 
the Orleans princes ? Would The Times article not be done 
into French, conunented upon by the Paris papers, sent by 
the Prefect de Police* to all the jomnals of aU -the, depart- 
ments,! and circulated throughout the. whole of France, as the 
impartial sentence passed by the London Times, the ipersonal 
foe of Louis Bonaparte, upon the last * proceedings of the 
Orleans princes? Consequently,, The Times of, to-day has 
come out with a most scurrilous onslaught on these princes.' 

Louis Bonaparte is, of course, too much of a business man 
to share the judicial blindness in regard to the American .war 
of the oflRcial public opinion-mongers. He knows that the 
true people of England, of France, of Germany, of Europe, 
consider the cause of the United States as their own cause, 
as the cause of liberty, and that, despite all paid- sophistry, 
they consider the soil of the United States as the free.soil of the 
landless millions of Europe, as their land of promise, now to 
be defended sword in hand, from the sordid grasp of the slave- 
holder. Louis Napoleon knows, moreover; that in France the 


* Chief of Police. — Ed. 
fProvinces. — Ed. 



masses connect the fight for the maintenance o£ the Union 
with the fight of their forefathers for the foundation of Ameri- 
can independence, and that with them every Frenchman draw- 
ing his. sword for the national government appears only to 
execute the bequest of Lafayette. Bonaparte, therefore, knows 
that if anything is able to win the Orleans princes good opi- 
nions from the French people, it will be their enlistment in the 
ranks of the national army of the United States. He shud- 
ders at this very notion, and consequently the London Times, 
his censorious sycophant, today tells the Orleans princes that 
“ they will derive no increase of popularity with^ the French 
nation from stooping to serve on this ignoble field of action." 
Louis Napoleon knows that all the wars waged in Europe be- 
tween hostile nations since his coup d’etat,* have been mock 
wars, groundless, wanton, and carried on on false pretences. 
Tlie Russian war,t and the Italian war [1859], not to speak 
of the piratical expeditions against China. Cochin-China, and 
so forth, never enlisted the sympathies of the French people, 
instinctively aware that both wars were carried on only with 
the view to strengthening the chains forged by the coup d’etat. 
The first grand war of contemporaneous history, is the 
American war. 

The- people of Europe know that the Southern slavocracy 
commenced that war with the declaration that the continu- 
ance of. slavocracy was no longer compatible with the conti- 
nuance of the Union. Consequently, the people of Europe 
know that a fight for the continuance of the Union is a fight 
against the continuance of the slavocracy — that in this contest 
the highest form of popular self-government till now'realized 
is giving battle to the meanest and most shameless form of 
man's enslaving recorded in the annals of history. 

Louis Bonaparte feels, of course, extremely sorry that the 
Orleans princes should embark in just such a war, so dis- 
tinguished, by the vastness of its dimensions and the gran- 
deur of its ends, from the groundless, wanton and diminutive 
wars Europe has passed through since 1849. Consequently, the 
London Times must needs declare: "To overlook the differ- 
ence between a war waged by hostile nations, and this most 
groundless and wanton civil conflict of which history gives us 

*That is, since December 2, 1851. By a coup d’etat is 
meant a sudden decisive blow in politics.-^Ed. 

tCrimean War, 1853-56.— -Ed. 
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any account, is a species of offence against public morals.” 

The Times is, of course, bound to wind up its onslau^t 
on the Orleans princes because of their “ stooping to serve on 
such an ignoble fidd of. action,” with a deep bow before the 
victor of Sebastopol and Solferino. “It is unwise,” says the 
Iiondon Times, “to challenge a comparison between such ac- 
tions as Springfield and Manassas,*® and the exploits of Sebas- 
topol and Solferino,”** The next mail will testify to the pre- 
meditated use made of The Times article by the imperialist 
organs. A friend in times of need is proverbially worth a 
thousand friends in times of prosperity, and the secret ally of 
the London Times is just now very badly oft. 

A dearth of cotton, backed by a dea:^ of grain ; a com- 
mercial crisis coupled with an agricultural distress, and both 
of them combined with a reduction of customs revenues and 
a monetary embarrassment compiling the Bank of France to 
screw its rate of discount to six per cent, to enter into trans- 
actions with Eothschilds and Baling for a loan of two millions 
sterling on .the liondon market, to pawn abroad French gov- 
ernment stock, and with all that to ^ow but a reserve of 
12,000,000 against liabilities amounting to more than 40,000,000. 
Such a state of economical affairs prepares just the situation for 
rival pretenders to stake double. Already there have been 
bread-riots in the Faubourg St. Antoine, and this of all times 
is therefore the most inappropriate time for allowing Orleans 
princes to catch popularity. Hence the fierce forward rush 
of the London Times. 

New York Daily Tribune, November 7, 1861. 
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THE INTERVENTION IN MEXICO * 

London, November 8, 1861. 

. THE contemplated intervention in Mexico by England, France 
and Spain, is, in my opinion, one of the most monstrous enter- 
prises ever chronicled in the annals of international history. 

_ It is a contrivance of the true Palmerston make, astounding 
the uninitiated by an insanity of purpose and imbecility of 
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the means employed which appear quite incompatible with the 
known capacity of the old sdiemer; 

It is probable that, among the many irons which, to amuse 
the French public, Louis Bonaparte ds compelled to alwajs^s 
keep in the fire, a Mexican expedition may have figured. It 
is sure that Spain, whose never overstrong head has been 
quite turned by her recent cheap' successes in Morocco and 
St. Domingo,*^ dreams of a restoration in Mexico, but never-' 
theless, it is certain that the French plan was far from being 
matured, and that both France and Spain strove hard against 
a joint expedition to Mexico under English leadership. 

On September 24,- Palmerston’s private Moniteur,* the 
London Morning Post, first announcdd in detail the scheme for 
the joint intervention, according to the terms of a treaty just 
concluded, as it said, between England, France, and Spain. 
This statement had hardly crossed the channel, when the 
French government, through the columns of the Paris Patrie 
gave it the direct lie. On September 27, the London Times, 
Palmerston’s national organ, first broke its silence on the 
scheme in a leaderf contradicting, but not quoting, the Patrie. 
The Times even stated that Earl Russel had communicated to 
the French government the resolution arrived at on the part 
of .England of interferiag in Mexico, and that M. de Thou- 
venel replied that the Emperor of the French had come to a 
similar conclusion. Now it 'was the turn of Spain. A semi- 
official paper of Madrid, while afSrming Spain’s intention to 
meddle with Mexico, repudiated at the same time the idea of a 
joint intervention with England. The dementis^ were not yet 
exhausted. The Times had categorically averted that “the 
full assent of the American President had been given to the 
expedition.” All the American papers taking notice of The 
Times article, have long since contradicted its assertion. 

It is, therefore, certain, and has even been expressly 'ad- 
mitted by The Times, that the joint intervention in its present 
form is of English — i.c., Palmerstonian— make. Spain was 
cowed into adherence by the pressure of France ; and France 
was brought round by concessions made to her in the field of 


Monitewr” is used by Marx to designate the -Mominp 
Post as the official paper of Palmerston, comparing its function 
to that of Le Monitenr Universal, which was the official organ 
of the French goyemment from 1789 to 1868. — Ed. - 
. tChief editorial article of a newspaper. — Ed. 
i Official denials. — Ed. 
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^luropean policy. ■ In this respect, it is a significant coinci- 
dence that The Times of November 6, in the very number in 
which it announces the conclusion at Paris of 
a convention for the joint interference in Mexico, 
simultaneously published a leader pooh-poohing and treating 
with exquisite contumely the protest of Switzerland against 
the recent invasion of her territory— niz., the'Dappenthal by a 
French military force. In return for his fellowship -iti the 
Mexican expedition, Louis Bonaparte had obtained carte 
Blanche* ** for his contemplated encroachments on Switzerland, 
and, perhaps, on other parts of the European continent, llie 
■transactions on these points between England and France have 
lasted throughout the whole of the months of September and 
•October. 

There exist in England no people desirous of an interven- 
■tion in Mexico save the Mexican bondholders, who. However, 
had never to boast the least sway over the national mind. 
Hence the difficulty of breaking to the public the Palmer- 
stonian scheme. The next best means was to bewilder the 
British elephant by contradictory statements, proceeding from 
the same laboratory, compounded of the same materials but 
varying in the doses administered to the animal. 

The Morning Post, in its print of September 24, 
announced there would be “no territorial war in Mexico,” 
■that the only point at issue was the monetary Claims on the 
Mexican exchequer; that “it would be impossible to deal 
with Mexico as an organized and established government,” 
and that, consequently, “the principal Mexican ports would 
be temporarily occupied and their customs revenues 
■sequestered.” 

The Times of September 27 declared, oh the contrary, 
that “to dishonesty, to repudiation, to the legal and irre- 
mediable plunder of our countrymen by the default, of a 
bankrupt community, we were steded by long endur^ce,” 
and that, consequently, “the private robbery of the En g li s h 
bondholders ” lay not, as the [Morning] Post had it, .at the 
bottom of the intervention. While remarking, en passant,*’^ 
■that “the City of Mexico was sufBcientJy healthy, should it 
be necessary to penetrate so far,” The Times hoped, however, 
-that “ the mere presence of a combined squadron in the Gulf, 


*A free hand. — Ed. 

**In passing. — Ed. 
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and the seizure of certain ports, will urge the Mexican gov> 
eminent to new exertions in keeping the peace, ahd will con- 
vince 'the malcontents that they must 'confine themselves to 
'some form of opposition 'more constittitiOnal than brigandage.” 
If, then according to the [Moriiinp] Post, the expedition was 
•to start because there “ exists' no government in Mexico,” it 
was, according to The Times, only intended as encouraging 
and supporting the existing Mexican government. To be 
sure! The oddesl -means -ever hit upon for the consolidation 
of a government cohsists in the seizure of its territory and 
the sequestration of its revenue. 

The Times and the Morning Post, having once given out 
the cue, John Bull was then handed -over to the minor minis- 
terial oracles, systematically belabouring him in the same 
contradictory style for lour we^s, until public opinion had at 
last become sufficiently 'trained to the idea of a joint interven- 
tion in Mexico, although kept in deliberate ignorance of the 
aim and purpose of that intervention. ' At last, the transactions 
with Prance had drawn to an end ; the Moniteur announced 
that the convention between the three interfering powers had 
been concluded' on October 31 ; and the Journal des Debats, 
one of whose co-proprietors is appointed to the command 
of one of the vessels of the French squadron, informed the 
world that no permanent territorial conquest was intended; 
that 'Vera Cruz and other points on the coast were to be 
seized, an advance to the capital being a^eed upon in case 
of non-compliance by the constituted authorities in Mexico 
with the demands of the intervention; that, moreover, a 
strong government was to be imported into the republic. 

The Times, which ever since its first announcement on 
September 27, seemed to have forgotten the very existence of 
Mexico, had now again to' step forward. Everybody ignorant 
of its connection with Palmerston, and the original introduc- 
tion in its columns of his scheme, would be induced to con- 
sider the today’s leader of The Times as the most cutting 
and merciless satire on the whole adventure. It sets' out by 
Stating ‘that “the expedition is a very remarkable one (later 
on it says a curious one). Three States are combining to 
coerce a fourth into good behaviour, not so much by way of 
war as by authoritative interference in behalf of order.*’ 

Authoritative interference in behalf of order! This is 
literally the holy Alliance" slang, and sOunds very remark- 
able indeed on the part of England, glotying in the non-inter- 



vention principle! And why is “the way of war, and of 
declaration of war, and all other behests of international law,’^ 
supplanted by “an authoritative interference in behalf of 
order ” ? Because, says The Times, there “ exists no govern- 
ment in Mexico.” And what is the professed aim of the 
expedition? “To address demands to the constituted autho- 
rities at Mexico.” 

The only grievances complained of by the intervening 
Powers, the only causes which might give to their hostile 
procedure the slightest shade of justification, are easily to be 
summed up. They are the monetary claims of the bondholders 
and a series of personal outrages said to have been commit- 
ted upon subjects of England, France and Spain. These were 
also the reasons of the intervention as originally put forth by 
the Morning Post, and as some time ago officially endorsed 
by Lord John Russell in an interview with some representa- 
tives of the Mexican bondholders in England. Today’s Times 
states : “ England, France and Spain have concerted an 
expedition to bring Mexico to the performance of her specific 
engagements and to give protection to the subjects of the res- 
pective crotons.” However, in the progress of its article. The 
Times veers round, and exclaims : 

We shall, no doubt, succeed in obtaining at least a rec^ni- 
tion of our pecuniary claims, in fact, a single British frigate 
could have obtained that amount . of satisfaction at any 
moment. We may trust, too, that the more scandalous of the 
outrages committed will be expiated by more immediate and 
substantial atonements ; but it is clear that, if only this much 
was to be brought about we need not have resorted to such 
extremities as are now proposed. 

The Times, then, confesses in so many words that the 
reasons originally given out for the expedition are shallow 
pretexts ; that for the attainment of redress nothing like tiie 
present procedure was needed; and that, in point of fact, 
the “recognition of monetary daims, and the protection of 
European subjects ” have nothing at all to do with the present 
joint intervention in Mexico. What, then, is its real aim and 
purpose ? 

Before following The Times in its further explanations, 
we wiU, cn passant, note some more " curiosities" which it 
has taken good care not to touch upon. In the first instance, 
it is a real “curiosity” to see Spain— Spain out of all other 
countries— turn crusaders for the sanctity of foreign debts I 
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Last Sunday’s Courrier des Dimanches already summons the: 
French government to improve the opportunity, and compel 
Spain, “ into the eternally delayed performance of her old. 
standing engagements to French bondholders.” 

The second still greater “ curiosity ” is, that the very 
same Palmerston who, according to Lord John RusseU’s recent 
declaration, is about invading Mexico to make its government 
pay the English bondholders, has himself, voluntarily, and 
despite the Mexican government, sacrificed the treaty rights 
of England and the security mortgaged by Mexico to her British 
creditors. 

By the treaty concluded with England in 1826, Mexico 
became bound to not allow the establishment of slavery in 
any of the territories constituting her then empire. By another 
clause of the same treaty, she tendered England, as a security 
for the loans obtained from British capitalists, the mortgage- 
of 45,000,000 acres of the public lands in Texas. It was 
Palmerston who, ten or twelve years later, interfered as the 
.mediator for Texas against Mexico. In the treaty then con- 
cluded by him with Texas, he sacrificed not only the anti- 
slavery cattse, but also the mortgage on the public lands, thus 
robbing the English bondholders of the security. The Mexican 
government protested at the time, but meanwhile, later on 
Secretary John C. Calhoun could permit himself the jest of 
informing the .Cabinet of St. James*’ that its desire “ of seeing 
slavery abolished in Texas would be ” best realised by annex- 
ing Texas to the United States. The English bondholders lost, 
in fact, any claim upon Mexico, by the voluntary sacrifice on 
the part of Palmerston of the mortgage secured to them in 
,the treaty of 1826. 

But, since the London Times avows that the present inter- • 
vehtion has nothing to do either with monetary claims or 
with personal outrages, what, then, in all the world, is its real 
or pretended aim? 

“An authoritative interference in behalf of order." 
England, France and Spain, planning a new Holy Alliance, 
and having formed themselves into an armed areopagus for the 
restoration of order all over the world. “Mexico,” says The- 
Times, "must be rescued from anarchy, and put in the way 
of self-government and peace. A strong and stable govern- 
ment must be established” there by the invaders, and that 

*St. James Palace is the King’s residence in London. — Ed- 
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government is to be extracted from “ some Mexican pa'rty.” 

Now, does any one imagine that Palmerston and his 
mouthpiece, The Times, really consider the joint intervention 
as a means to the professed end, viz.: the extinction of anarchy, 
and the establishment in Mexico of a strong and stable govern- 
ment? So far from cherishing any such chimerical creed, 
The Times states expressly in its first leader of September 27 : 

The only point on which there may possibly be a difference 
between ourselves and our allies, regards the government of 
the Republic. England will be content to see it remain in 
the hands of the Liberal Party which is now in power, while 
France and Spain are suspected of a partiality for the eccle- 
siastical rule which has recently been overthrown ” It 

would, indeed, be strange, if France were, in both the old 
and new world, to make herself the protector of priests and 
bandits.” In today’s leader. The Times goes on reasoning in 
the same strain, and resumes its scruples in the sentence : 
^‘It is hard to suppose that the intervening powers could all 
ooncur in the absolute preference of either of the two parties 
between whic^ Mexico is divided, and equally hard to imagine 
that a compromise lyould be found practicable between 
enemies so determined.” 

Palmerston and The Times, then, are fully aware that 
•there “exists a government in Mexico”; that the liberal 
Party, “ ostensibly favoured by England, is now in power ” ; 
that “ the ecclesiastical rule has been overthrown ” ; that 
Spanish intervention was the last forlorn hope of the priests 
and bandits ; and finally, that Mexican anarchy was dying 
away. They know, then, that the joint intervention, with 
no other avowed end save the rescue of Mexico from anarchy, 
%vill produce just the opposite effect, weaken the constitutional 
.government, strengthen the priestly party by a supply 4 )f 
French and Spanish bayonets, rekindle the embers of .civil 
war, and, instead of extinguishing, restore anarchy to its bloom. 

The inference The Times itself draws from those premises 
is really “remarkable” and “curious." “Although,” it says, 
“ the considerations may induce us to look with some anxiety 
to the results of the expedition, they do not militate against 
the expediency of the expedition itself." 

It does, consequently, not militate against the expediency 
•of the expedition itself, that the expedition militates against 
the only ostensible purpose. It does not militate against the' 
, means that it baffles its own avowed end. 
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The greatest "curiosity” pointed out by The Timesi I 
have, however, stai kept in petto.* “If,” says it, "President 
Idhcoln should accept the invitation, which is provided for 
by the convention, to partidpate in the approaching opera- 
tions, the character of the work would become more curious 
still.” 

It would, indeed, be the greatest “curiosity” of all if 
the United States, living in amity with Mexico, should asso- 
date with the European order-mongers, and, by partidpating 
in their acts, sanction the interference of a European^ armed 
areopagi with tiie internal affairs of American states. The 
first scheme of such a transplantation of the Holy Alliance to 
the other side of the Atlantic was, at the time of the restora- 
tion, drawn up for the French and Spanish Bourbons by 
Chateaubriand. The attempt was baffled by an English Minis- 
ter, Mr. Canning, and an American President, Mr. Monroe. 
The present convulsion in the United States appeared to 
Palmerston an opportune moment for taking up the old project 
in a modified form. Since the United States, for the present, 
must allow no foreign complication to interfere with thdr 
war for the Union, all they can do is to protest. Their best 
well-wishers in Europe hope that they will protest, and thus, 
before the eyes of the world, firmly repudiate any complidty 
in one of the most nefarious schemes. 

This military expedition of Palmerston’s carried out by 
a coalition with two other European powers, is started during 
tile prorogation, without the sanction, and against the will 
of the -British Parliament. The first extra-parliamentary war 
of Palmerston’s was the Afghan war, softened and justified 
'by the production of forged papers. Another war of that 
[kind] was his Persian war of 1857-1858. He defended it at the 
time" on the plea that "the principle of the previous sanction 
of the House did not apply to Asiatic wars.” It seems that 
neither does it apply to American wars. With the control of 
the foreign wars. Parliament will lose all control over the 
national exchequer, and parliamentary government turn to a 
mere farce. 

Jfew York Daily Tribune, November 23, 1861. 


♦Secret. — ^Ed, 
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THE NEWS AND ITS EFFEGT IN LONDON 

London, November 30, 1861., , 

SINCE the declaration of war against Russia I never witnessed 
an excitement throughout all the strata of English society equal 
to that produced by the news of the Trent affair,” conveyed 
to Southampton by the La Plata on the 27th inst. At about 
2 o’clock p.m., by means of the electric telegraph, the 
announcement of the “untoward event” was posted in the 
newsrooms of all the British exchanges. All commercial 
securities went down, while the price of saltpetre went up. 
Consols declined three-quarters of one per cent, while "at 
Lloyd’s” war risks of five guineas were demanded on vessels 
from New York. Late in the evening the wildest rumours 
circulated in London, to the effect that the American Minis- 
terf had forthwith been sent his passports, that orders had 
been issued for the immediate seizure of all American ships 
in the ports of the United Kingdom, and so forth. The cotton 
friends of secession at Liverpool improved the opportunity for 
holding, at ten minutes’ notice, in the cotton salesroom of 
the Stock Exchange, an indignation meeting, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Spence, the author of some obscure pamphlet 
in the interest of the Southern Confederacy.” Commodore 
Williams, the Admiralty Agent on board the Trent, who had 
arrived with the La Plata, was at once summoned to London. 

On the following day, the 28tti of November, the London 
press exhibited, on the whole, a tone of moderation strangely' 
contrasting with the tremendous political and mercantile excite- 
ment of the previous evening. The Palmerston papers. The 
Times, Morning Post, Daily Telegraph, Morning Advertiser, 
and Sun, had received orders to calm down rather than to 
exasperate. The Daily News, by its strictures on the conduct of 
the San. Jacinto, evidently aimed less at hitting the Federal 
government than clearing itself of the suspicion of “Yankee 
prejudices,” while The Morning Star, John Bright’s organ, 
without passing any judgment on the policy and wisdom of 
the “act,” pleaded its lawfulness. There were only 'two ex- 


*A contraction for “consolidated annuities,” a Britidi gov- 
ernmental security. — Ed. 

fCharles P. Adms. See biographical notes. — Ed. 
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ceptions to ,the general tenor of the London press, ^e Tory- 
scribblers of The Morning Herald and The Standard, forming 
in fact one- paper under different names, gave full vent to their 
savage satisfaction of having at last caught the “ republicans ” 
in a trap, '.and finding a casus belli,* ready cut out. They .were 
supported by but one other journal. The Morning Chronicle, 
which for years had tried .to prolong its checkered existence 
by alternately selling itself to the poisoner Palmerf and .the 
Tuileries. The excitement of the Exchange greatly subsided 
in consequence of the pacific tone, of the leading London papers. 
On the same 28th of November, Commander Williams attended 
at the ’ Admiralty, and reported the circumstances of the 
occurrence in- the oldi Bahama Channel. His report, together 
with the written depositions of the ofScers on board the Trent, 
were at once submitted to the law officers of the Crown, 
whose opinion, late in the evening, was officially brought .to 
the -notice of Lord Palmerston, Earl Russell and other mem- 
bers of the government. 

On the 29th of November there was to be remarked Some 
slight change in- the tone of the ministerial press. It became 
known that the law officers of the Crown, on a technical 
ground, had declared the proceedings of the frigate San Jacinto 
illegal, and that later in the day, the Cabinet summoned to a 
general council, had decided to send by next steamer to Lord 
Lyons instructions to conform to 'the opinion of the English 
law officers. Hence the excitement in the principal places of 
business, such as the Stock Exchange, Lloyd’s, the Jerusalem, 
the Baltic, etc., set in with redoubled force, and was further 
stimulated by the news, that the projected shipments to 
America of saltpetre had been stopped on the previous day, 
and that on the 29th a general order was received at the 
Customs House prohibiting the exportation of this article to 
any country except under certain stringent conditions. The 
English funds further fell three-quarters, and at one time a 
real panic prevailed in all the stock markets, it having become 
imppssible to transact any business in some securities, while 
in all descriptions a severe depression of prices occurred. In 
the afternoon a recovery in the stock market was due to 
several rumours, but principally to the report that Mr. .Adams 

cause justifying a war. — Ed. 

t'William Palmer (1824-56) poisoned his wife, and brother 
in order to inherit their property; defended by the Morning 
Chronicle as “being of unsound mind.” — Ed. 
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had expressed his opinion, that the act of the San Jad.nto would 
be disavowed by the Washington Cabinet. - ' 

On the 30th November (today) all the London papers, 
with the single exception of The Morning Star, put the alter- 
native of reparation by the Washington Cabinet or — ^war. 

Having summed up the history of the events from the 
arrival of the La Plata to the present day, I shall now proceed 
to recording opinions. There were, of course, two .points to be 
considered — on the one hand the law, on the other hand the 
policy of the seizure of the Southern Commissioners on board 
an English mail steamer. - ' 

As to the legal aspect of the affair, the first- -difficulty 
mooted by the Tory press and The Morning ' Chronicle was 
that the United States had never recognized the Southern 
secessionists as belligerents and consequently; could not claim 
belligerent rights in regard to them. 

This quibble was at once disposed of by -the Ministerial 
press itself. “ We,” said The Times, “ have already recognized 
these Confederate States as a belligerent power, and we shall, 
when the time comes, recognize their government. Therefore 
we have imposed on ourselves all the duties and inconveniences 
of a power neutral between two belligerents.” Hence whether 
or not the- United States recognize the Confederates as belli- 
gerents, they have the right to insist upon England submitting 
td all the duties and inconveniences of a neutral in maritime 
warfare. 

Consequently, with the exceptions mentioned, the whole 
London press acknowledges the right of the San Jacinto to 
overhaul, visit, and search the Trent, in order to ascertain 
\’^ether she carried goods or persons belonging to the cate- 
gory of “ contraband of war.” The Times insinuation that 
the English law of decisions "was given under circumstances 
very different from those which now occur ” ; that “ steamers 
did not then exist, and mail vessels, carrying letters wherein 
all the nations of the world have immediate interest, were 
unknown ” ; that “ we (the English) were fighting for exis- 
tence, and did in those days what we should not allow others 
to do," was not seriously thrown out. Palmerston’s private 
Moniteur, the Morning Post, declared on the same day that 
mail steamers were simple merchantmen, not sharing the 
exemption from the right of search of men-of-war and trans- 
ports. The right of search, on the part of the San Jacinto, 
was in point of fact conceded by the London press as well as 
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the law ofhcers of the Crown. The objection that the Trent, 
instead of sailing from a belligerent to a belligerent port, was, 
on the contrary, bound from a neutral to a neutral i>ort, fell to 
the ground by Lord Stowell’s decision that the right of search 
is intended to ascertain the destination of a ship. 

In the second instance, the question arose whether by 
firing a round shot across the bows of the Trent, and subse- 
quently throwing a shell, bursting close to her, the San Jacinto 
had not violated the u&age and courtesies appurtenant to the 
exercise of the right of visitation and search. It was generally 
conceded by the London press that, since the details of the 
event have till now been only ascertained by the depositions 
of one of the parties concerned, no such minor question could 
influence the decision to be arrived at by the British 
government. 

The right of search, exercised by the San Jacinto, thus 
being conceded, what had she to look for? For contraband 
of war, presumed to be conveyed by the Trent. \Vhat is con- 
traband of war ? Are the dispatches of the belligerent gov- 
ernment contraband of war ? Are the persons carrying those 
dispatches contraband of war? And, both questions being 
answered in the affirmative, do those dispatches and the 
bearers of them continue to be contraband of %var, if found on 
a merchant ship bound from a neutral port to a neutral port ? 
The London press admits that the decisions of the highest 
legal authorities on both sides of the Atlantic are so contra- 
dictory, and may be claimed with such appearance of justice- 
for both the affirmative and the negative, that, at all events, a 
prima facie case'’ is made out for the San Jacinto. 

Concurrently with this prevalent opinion of the English 
press, the English Crown lawyers have altogether dropped the 
material question, and only taken up the formal question. They 
assert that the law of nations was not violated in substance 
but in form only. They have arrived at the conclusion that 
the San Jacinto failed in seizing, on her onm responsibility, 
the Southern Commissioners, instead of taking the Trent to a 
Federal port and submitting the question to a Federal Prize 
Court, no armed cruiser having a right to make itself a judge 
at sea. A violation in the procedure of the San Jacinto is. 


*A case established by evidence sufficient to raise a pre- 
sumption of fact or to establish the fact in question unless 
successfully opposed — Ed. 
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iherefore, all that is imputed to her by the English Crown 
lawyers; who, in my opinion, are right in their conclusion. 
It might be easy to unearth precedents, showing England to 
have similarly trespassed on the formalities of maritinie law ; 
•hut violations of law can never be allowed to supplant the 
*3aw itself. 

The question may now be mooted, whether the repara- 
tion demanded by the English government— that is, the restitu-. 
tion of the Southern Commissioners— be warranted .by an 
injury which the English themselves avow to be of form rather 
than, of substance ? A lawyer of the Temple,* in today’s 
'Times, remarks, in respect to this point : 

If the case is not so clearly in our favour as that a decision 
in the American Court condemning the vessel would; have 
heen liable to be questioned by us as manifestly contrary to the 
laws of nations, then the irregularity of the American captain 
in allowing the Trent to proceed to Southampton, clearly re- 
•doimded to the advantage of the British owners and the British 
passengers. Could we in such case find a ground of interna- 
tional quarrel in an error of procedure which in effect told in 
■our own favour ? 

Still, if the American government must Concede, as it 
seems to me, that Captain Wilkes has committed a violation 
of maritime law; whether formal or material, their fair fame 
and their interest ought alike to prevent them from nibbling 
at the terms of the satisfaction to be given to the injured 
•party. They ought to remember that they do the work of the 
secessionists in embroiling the United States in a war with 
Bngland, that such a war would be a godsend to Louis Bona- 
parte in his present difficulties, and would, consequently, be 
supported by all the official weight of France ; and, lastly, 
that, what with the actual force under the command of the 
British on the North American and West Indian stations, what 
with the forces of the Mexican expedition, the English gov- 
•ernment would have at its disposal an overwhelming maritime 
power.” 

As to the policy of the seizure in the Bahama Channel, 
the voice not only of the English, but of the European press 
is unanimous in expressions of bewilderment at the strange 
conduct of the American government, provoking such tremen- 

*A building in London foi’merly the dwelling of the 
Knights Templars now used for two groups of buildings con- 
sisting of two Inns of Court which have the right of calling 
persons to the degree of barrister. — Ed. 
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dous international dangers, ^or gaining the bodies of Messrs. 
Mason, Slidell & Co., while Messrs. Yancey and Mann are 
strutting in London. The Times is certainly right in saying : 
f'Even Mr. Seward hintiself must know that the voices of 
these Southern Commissioners, sounding from their captivity, 
are a thousand times more .eloquent in London and in Paris 
than they would have been if.^they had been- heard at St. 
.James and the Tuileries.” The people of the United States, 
having magnanimously submitted to a curtailment of their 
own liberties 'in order to save their country, will certainly be 
no less ready to turn the tide of popular opinion in England 
by openly avowing, and carefully making up for, an interna- 
tional blunder the vindication of which might realize the 
boldest hopes of the rebels. 

New York Daily Tribune, December 19, 1861. 


6 . 

PROGRESS OF FEELING IN ENGLAND 

London, December 7, 1861. 

THE friends of the United States on this side of the Alantic 
anxiously hope that conciliatory steps will be taken by the 
Federal government. They do so not from a concurrence in 
the frantic crowing of the British press over a war incident, 
which, according to the English Crown lawyers themselves, 
resolves itself into a mere error of procedure, and may be 
summed-iup in the words that there has been a breach of in- 
ternational law, because Captain Wilkes, instead of taking the 
Trent, her cargo, her passengers and the Commissioners, did 
only take the Commissioners. Nor springs the anxiety of the 
well-wishers of the Great Republic from an apprehension 
lest, in the long run, it' should not. prove able to cope with 
England, although backed by the civil war ; and, least of all, 
do they expect the United States to abdicate, even for a 
moment, and in a dark hour of trial, the proud position held 
by ’them in the council of nations. The motives that prompt 
them are of quite a different nature. ■ 

In the first instance, the business next in hand for the 
United States is to crush the rebellion and to restore the Union. 
The wish uppermost in the minds of the slavocracy and their 
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Northern tools was always to plunge the United States into 
a war with England. The first step of England as soon ^ 
hostilities broke out would be to recognize the Southern Con- 
federacy, and the second to. terminate the blockade. Secondly, 
no general, if not forced, will accept battle at the time and 
under the conditions chosen by his enemy. “A war vnth 
America,” says The Economist, a paper deeply in Palmerston’s 
confidence, “ must always be one of the most lamentable inci- 
dents in the history of England, but if it is to happen, the 
present is certainly the period at which it will do us the 
minimum of harm, and the only moment in our joint annals 
at which it would confer on us an incidental and partial com- 
pensation” The very reason accounting for the eagerness of 
England to seize upon any decent pretext for war at this 
“ only moment ” ought to withhold the United States from 
forwarding such a pretext at this “ only moment.” You go 
not to war with the aim to do your enemy “the minimum of 
harm,” and, even to confer upon him by the war, “an inci- 
dental and partial compensation” The opportunity of the 
moment would all be on one side, on the side of your foe. 

Is there any great strain of reasoning wanted to prove 
that an internal war raging in a state is the least opportune 
time for entering upon a foreign war ? At every other 
moment the mercantile classes of Great Britain would have 
looked upon the war against the United States with the utmost 
horror. Now, on the contrary, a large and influential party 
of the mercantile community has for months been urging on 
the government to violently break the blockade, and thus 
provide the main branch of British industry with its raw 
material. The fear of a curtailment of the English export 
trade to the United States has lost its sting by the curtailment 
of that trade having already actually occurred. “ They ” (the 
Northern States), says The Economist, “are wretched cus- 
tomers, instead of good ones.” The vast credit usually given 
by English commerce to the United States, principally by the 
acceptance of bills drawn from China and India, has been 
already reduced to scarcely a fifth of what it was in 1857. 
Last, not least, Decembrist France,* bankrupt, paralyzed at 
home, beset with difficulty abroad, pounces upon an Anglo- 


*The France of Napoleon III, derived from date, Decem- 
ber 2, 1851, on which Louis Napoleon carried through a suc- 
cessful coup d*etat.-^Ed. 
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-American war as a real godsend, and, in order to buy English 
support in Europe, will strain all her power to support “Per- 
fidious Albion ”t on the other side of the Atlantic. Read only 
the French newspapers. The pitqh of indignation to which 
they have wrought themselves in their tender care for the 
“ honour, of England,” their fierce diatribes as to the necessity 
on the part of England to revenge the outrage on the Union 
Jack, their vile denunciations of everything American, would 
be truly appalling, if they were not ridiculous and disgust- 
ing at the same time. Lastly, if the United States give way 
in this instance, they will not derogate one iota of their 
dignity!’ England has reduced her complaint to a mere error 
of •procedure, a technical blunder of which she has made her- 
self systematically guilty in aU her maritime wars, but against 
which the United States have never ceased to protest, and which 
President Madison, in his message inaugurating the war of 
1812, expatiated upon as one of ’the- most shocking breaches 
of international law.“ If the United States may be. defended 
in paying England with her own coin, will they be accused for 
magnanimously disavowing, on the part of a single American 
. captain, acting on his own responsibility, what they always 
denounced as a systematic usurpation on the part of the British 
Navy ! In point of fact, the gain of such a procedure would 
be all on the American side. England, on the one hand, would 
have acknowledged the right of the United State's to capture 
and bring to adjudication before an American prize court 
every English ship employed in the service of the Confederacy. 
On'the other hand, she would, once for all, before'the eyes of 
the whole world, have practically resigned a claim which she 
w'as not brought lo desist from either in the Peace of Ghent 
in' 1814,“ or the transactions carried on between Lord Ashbur- 
ton and i^ecretary 'Webster in 1842." The question then' 
comes to this : Do you prefer to* turn the “ untoward event ” 
to your own account, or, blinded by the passions of the 
moment, turn it to the account of your foes at home and 
abroad ? 

Since this day week, when I sent you my last letter, 
British consols have again lowered, the decline, compared with 
last Friday, amounting to two per cent, the present prices 
being 89% to % for money and to 90 to 1|9 for the new 
account on the 9th of January. This quotation corresponds 
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to the quotation of the British consols during the first two 
years of the Anglo-Russian War. This decline is altogether 
due to the warlike interpretation put upon the American papers 
conveyed by the last mail, to the exacerbating tone of the 
London press, whose moderation of two days’ standing was 
but a feint, ordered by Palmerston, to the dispatch of troops 
for Canada, to the pi'oclamation forbidding the export of 
arms and materials for gunpowder, and lastly, to the daily 
ostentatious statements concerning the formidable preparations 
for war in the docks and maritime arsenals. 

. Of one thing you may be sure, Palmerston wants a legal 
pretext for a war with the United States, but meets in the 
Cabinet councils with a most determinate opposition on the 
part of Messrs. Gladstone and Milner-Gibson, and, to a less 
degree, of Sir Cornwall Lewis, “ The noble viscount ” is 
backed by Russell, an abject tool in his hands, and the whole 
Whig coterie. If the Washington Cabinet should furnish the 
desired pretext, the present .Cabinet will be sprung, to be 
supplanted by a Tory administration. The preliminary steps 
for such a change of scenery have been already settled between 
Palmerston and Disraeli. Hence the furious war-cry of The 
Morning Herald and The Standqrd, those hungry wolves 
howling at the prospect of the long missed crumbs from the 
public almoner. 

Palmerston’s designs may toe shown up by calling into 
memory a few facts. It was he who insisted upon the pro- 
clamation, acknowledging the secessionists as belligerents, on 
the morning of the 14th of May, after he had been informed 
by telegraph from Liverpool that Mr. Adams would arrive at 
London on the night of the 13th May. He, after a severe 
struggle with his colleagues, dispatched 3,000 men to Canada, 
an army ridiculous, if intended to cover a frontier of 1,500 
miles, but a clever sleight-of-hand if the rebellion was to 
be cheered, and the Union to be irritated. He, many weeks 
ago, urged Bonaparte to propose a joint armed intervention 
““in the internecine struggle,” supported that project in the 
Cabinet council, and failed only in carrying it by the resistance 
of his colleagues. He and Bonaparte then resorted to the 
Mexican intervention as a pis oiler.’* That operation served 
two purposes, by provoking just resentment on the part of 
the Americans, and by simultaneously furnishing a pretext for 
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the dispatch of a squadron, ready, as the Morning Post has- 
. it, “ to perform whatever duty the hostile conduct of the gov- 
ernment of Washington may require us to perform in the 
waters of the Northern Atlantic.” 

At the time when that expedition was started, the Morning 
Post, together with The Times and the smaller fry of Palmer- 
ston’s press slaves; said that it was a very fine thing, and a 
philanthropic thing into the bargain, because it would expose- 
the slaveholding Confederacy to two fires — the anti-slavery 
North and the anti-slavery force of England and France. 
And what says the very same Morning Post, this curious 
conlpound of Jenkins’*' and Rodomonte,t of plush and swash, 
in its today’s issue, on occasion of Jefferson Davis's address 
Hearken to the Palmerston oracle : 

We must took to this intervention as one that may be in- 
operative during a considerable period of time ; and while the 
Northern government is too distant to admit of its attitude 
entering materially into this question, the Southern Confed- 
eracy, on the other hand, stretches for a great distance along 
the frontier of Mexico, so as to render its friendly disposition 
to the authors of the insurrection of no sli^t consequence. 
The Northern government has invariably railed at omr neu- 
trality, but the Southern with statesmanship and moderation 
has recognised in it all that we could do for either party ; and 
whether with a view to our transactions in Mexico, or to our 
relations with the Cabinet at Washington, the friendly for- 
bearance of the Southern Confederacy is an important point 
in our favour. 

I may remark that the Nord of December 3 — a Russian 
paper, 'and consequently a paper initiated into Palmerston’s 
designs — ^insinuates that the Mexican expedition was from the 
first set on foot, not for its ostensible purpose, but for a war 
against the United States. 

Gen. Scott’s letter” had produced such a beneficent reac- 
tion in public opinion, and even on the London Stock Exchange, 
that the conspirators of Downing Streetj; and the Tuileries 
found it necessary to let loose the Patrie, stating with all the 
airs of knowledge derived from official sources, that the seizure 
of the Southern Commissioners from the Trent was directly 
authorized by the Washington Cabinet. 

New York Daily Tribune, December 25, 1861. 

^Popular name 'for a liveried footman or manservant. — Ed. 

fKing of Algiers, a character in the poem Orlando Furioso 
of Ariosto, a personification of boastfulness. — Ed. 

tThe street on which the residence of the Prime Minister 
is situated. — Ed. 
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7. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION 


London, January 11, 1862. 

THE news of the pacific solution of the Trent confiict was, 
by the bulk of the English people, saluted with an exultation 
proving unmistakably the unpopularity of the apprehended 
war and the dread of its consequences. It ought never to be 
forgotten in the United States that at least the working classes 
of England, from the commencement to the termination of 
the difSculty, have never forsaken them. To them it was 
due to that, despite the poisonous stimulants daily administered 
by a venal and reckless press, jiot one single public war meet- 
ing could be held in the United Kingdom during all the 
period that peace trembled in the balance. The only war 
meeting convened on the arrival of the Lo Plata, in the cotton 
salesroom of the Liverpool Stock Exchange, was a corner 
meeting where the cotton jobbers had it all to themselves. 
Even at Manchester, the temper of the working classes was 
so well understood that an isolated attempt at the convocation 
of a war meeting was almost as soon abandoned as thought of. 

Wherever public meetings took place in England, Scot- 
land or Ireland,” they protested against the rabid war-cries 
of the press, against the sinister designs of the government, 
and declared for a pacific settlement of the pending question. 
In this regard, the two last meetings held, the one at Padding- 
ton, London, &e other at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, are character- 
istic. The former meeting applauded Mr. Washington Wilkes’ 
argumentation that England was not warranted in finding fault 
with the seizure of the Southern Commissioners ; while the 
Newcastle meeting almost unanimously carried the resolution 
— ^firstly, that the Americans had only made themselves guilty 
of a lawful exercise of the right of search and seizure ; second- 
ly, that the captain of the Trent ought to be punished for his 
violation of English neutrality, as proclaimed by the Queen. 
In ordinary circumstances, the conduct of the Britirii working- 
men might have been anticipated from the natural smpathy 
the popular classes all over the world ought to feel for the only 
popular government in the world. 

Under the present circumstances, however, when -a great 
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portion of the British working classes directly and severely 
suffers under the consequences of the Southern blockade 
when another part is indirectly smitten by the curtailment of 
the American commerce, owing, as they are told; -to tlie selfish 
“ protective policy ” of the Republicans ; when the only re- 
maining democratic weekly, Reynolds’ paper,* has sold itself 
to Messrs. Yancey and Mann, and week after week exhausts 
its horse-powers of foul language in appeals to the working 
classes to urge the government, for their own interests, to 
war with the Union — sunder such circumstances, simple justice 
requires to pay a tribute to the sound attitude of the Briti^ 
woi;king classes, the more so when contrasted with the hypo- 
critical, bullying, cowardly, and stupid conduct of the official 
and well-to-do John Bull. 

What a difference in this attitude of the people from 
what it had assumed at the time of the Russian complication ! 
Then The Times, the lMorning2 Post, and the other yellow 
plushes of the London press, whined for peace, to be rebuked 
by tremendous war meetings all over the country. Now they 
have howled for war, to be answered by peace meetings 
denouncing the liberticide schemes and the pro-slavery 
sympathy of the government. The grimaces cut by the augurs 
of public opinion at the news of the pacific solution of the 
Trent case are really amusing. 

In the first place, they must needs congratulate them- 
selves upon the dignity, commonsense, goodwill, and 
moderation,* daily displayed by them for the whole interval 
of a month. They were moderate for the first two days after 
the arrival of the La Plata, when Palmerston felt uneasy 
whether any legal pretext for a quarrel was to be picked. 
But hardly had the crown lawyers hit upon a legal quibble, 
when they opened a charivari^unheard of since the anti- 
Jacobin war.® The dispatches of the English government left 
Queenstown in the beginning of December. No official answer 
from Washington could possibly be looked for before the com- 
mencement of January. The new incidents arising in the 
interval told all in favour of the Americans. The tone of 
the trans-Atlantic press, although the Nashville affair" might 
have roused its passions,- was calm. All facts ascertained con- 
curred- to show that Captain Wilkes had acted on his 
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hook. The position of the Washington government was deli- 
cate. If it resisted the English demands, it would complicate 
the civil war by a foreign war. If it gave way, it might 
damage its popularity at home, and appear to cede to pressure 
from abroad. And the government thus placed, carried, at 
the same time, a war which must enlist the warmest sym- 
pathies of every man, not a confessed ruffian, on its side. 

Common prudence, conventional decency, ought, therefore, 
to have dictated to the London press, at least for the time 
separating the English demand from the American reply, to 
abstain anxioudy from every word calculated to heat passion, 
breed ill-will, complicate the difficulty. But no ! That 
“ irrespressibly mean and grovelling*' press, as William Cob- 
bett, and he was a connoisseur, calls it, really boasted 
of having, when in fear of the compact power of ^ the United 
States, humbly submitted to the accumulated slights and in- 
sults of pro-slavery administration for almost half a century, 
while now, with the savage exultation of cowards, ffiey panted 
for taking their revenge on the Republican administration, dis. 
tracted by a civil war. The record of mankind chronicles no 
self-avowed infamy like this. 

One of the yellow-plushes, Palmerston’s private Moniteur — 
the.Moming Po^t — finds itself arraigned on' a most ugly charge 
from the American papers. John Bull has never been in- 
formed — on information carefully withheld from him by the 
oligarchs that lord it over him — that Mr. Seward, without 
awaiting Russell’s dispatch, had disavowed’ any participation 
of the Washington Cabinet in the act of Captain Wilkes. Mr, 
Seward’s dispatch arrived at London on December 19. On 
the 20th December, the rumour of this “secret” spread on 
the Stock Exchange. On the 21st, the yeUow-plush of the 
Morning Post stepped forward to herald gravely that “the 
dispatch in question does not in any way whatever refer to 
the outrage on our mail packet.” 

In The Daily News, The Morning Star, and other London 
journals, you will find yellow-plush pretty sharply handled, 
but you will not leam from them what people out of door say. 
They say that the Morning Post and The Times, like the 
Patrie and the Pays, dupe the public not only to mislead 
them politically, but to fleece them in the monetary line on 
the Stock Exchange, in the interest of their patrons. 

The brazen Times, fully aware that during the whole crisis 
it had compromised nobody bat itself, and given another 
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proof of the hollowness of its pretensions of influencing the- 
real people of England, plays today a trick which here, at' 
London, only works upon the laughing muscles, but on the 
other side of the Atlantic might be misinterpreted. The- 
“ popular classes ” of London, the “ mob,” "as the yellow-plush 
call them, have given unmistakable' signs — ^have even* hinted 
in newspapers — ^that they should consider it an exceedingly 
seasonable joke to treat Mason (by the by, a distant relative 
of Palmerston, since the original Mason had married a' 
daughter of Sir W. Temple), Slidell & Co. with the same 
demonstrations Hainau received on his visit at Barclay’s 
brewery.’" The Times stands aghast at the mere idea of 
such a shocking incident, and how does it try to parry it ? 
It admonishes the people of England not to overwhelm Mason, 
Slidell & Co. with any sort of public ovation. The Times-' 
knows that its article of today will form the laughing-stock- 
of aU the tap-rooms of London. But never mind ! People on 
the otlier side of the Atlantic may, perhaps, fancy that the 
magnanimity of The Times has saved them from the affront 
of public ovation to l\^ason, Slidell & Co., while in point of 
fact. The Ti-mcs only intends saving thc^e gentlemen from 
public insult ! 

. So long as the Trent affair was undecided. The Times, the- 
[Moroinp] Post, The [Morning} Herald, The Economist, The 
Saturday Review, in fact the whole of the fashionable, 
hireling press of London, had tried its utmost to , persuade- 
John Bull that the Washington government, even if it willed, 
would prove unable to keep the peace, because the Yankee- 
mob would not allow it, and because the Federal government, 
was a mob government. Facts have now given them the lie- 
direct. Do they now atone for their malignant slanders against 
the American people ? Do they at least confess the error- 
which yellow-plush, in presuming to judge of the acts of a- 
free people, could not but commit? By no means. They 
now unanimously discover that the American government, in.' 
not anticipating England’s demands, and not surrendering the- 
Southern traitors as soon as they were caught, missed a great 
occasion, and deprive its present concession of all merit. In- 
deed, yellow-plush ! Mr. Seward disavowed the act of Wilkea 


“"In 1850, Hainau, the reactionary Austrian general, visited 
Barclay’s factory and was given a flogging by the angry 
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before the arrival of the English demands, and at once dec- 
lared himself willing to enter upon a conciliatory course ; and 
what did you do on similar occasions ? When, on the pretext 
■of impressing English sailors on board American ships — a pre- 
text not at all connected. with" maritime belligerent rights, but 
a downright, monstrous usurpation against all international 
law — the Leopard' fired its broadside at the Chesapeake, killed 
six, wounded twenty-one- of her sailors, and seized -the pre- 
tended Englishmen on board the Chesapeake, what did the 
English government do ? That- outrage was perpetrated on 
the 22nd of June, 1807. The real satisfaction, the surrender 
x)f the sailors, etc., was only offered on November 8, 1812, five 
years later. The British government, it is true, disavowed at 
once the act of Admiral Berkel^, as IVir. Seward did in re- 
•gard to Captain Wilkes; but, to punish the Admiral, it re- ^ 
moved him from an inferior to a superior rank. England, 
in proclaiming her Orders in Council," distinctly confessed that 
they were outrages on the rights of neutrals in general, and 
of the United States in particular ; that they were forced upon 
her as measures of retaliation against Napoleon, and that she 
would feel but too glad to revoke them whenever Napoleon 
should revoke his encroachments on neutral rights. Napoleon 
•did revoke them, as far as the United States were concerned, 
in the Spring of 1810. England persisted in her avowed 
■outrage on the maritime rights of America. Her resistance 
lasted from 1806 to 23rd of June, 1812 — after, on the 18th 
■of June, the United States had declared war against England.' 
England abstained, consequently, in this case for six years, 
•not from atoning for a confessed outrage, but from discounting 
it. And this people talk of the- magnificent occasion missed 
by the American government! Whether in the wrong or in 
the right, it was a cowardly act on the part of the British 
•government to back a complaint grounded on pretended tech- 
nical blunder, and a mere error of procedure by an ultimatum, 
by a demand for the surrender of the prisoners. The American 
•government might have reasons to accede to that demand ; it 
could have none to anticipate it. 

By the present settlement of the Trent collision, the ques- 
tion underlying the whole dispute, and likely to again occur — 
belligerent rights of a maritime power against neutrals — ^has ' 
not been settled. I shall, with your permission, try to survey 
•the whole question in a subsequent letter. For the present, 
.allow me to add that, in my opinion, Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
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KARL MARX AND FREDERICK ENGELS 

Part Two 

ARTICLES FROM THE VIENNA PRESSE (1861-1862) 

1 . 

THE NORTH AXAERICAN CIVlLi WAR 

The war., of which the great North American Republic has 
been the seat for more than half a year, already begins to 
reoct on Europe, France, which loses a market for her com-- 
modities through these troubles, and England, whose industry 
is threatened with partial ruin through stagnation in the eoeport 
of cotton from the slave states, follow the development of the 
Civil "War in the United States loith feverish intensity. Whilst ‘ 
up to the most recent date Europe, indeed, the Americas them- 
selves, still did not despair 'of the possibility of a peaceful 
solution, the war assumes ever greater dimensions, spreads 
more and more over the vast territories of North America and 
threatens, the longer it lasts, this part of the world, too, with 
a crisis. First England and France will be seized and shaken 
thereby, and the panic on the English and French markets 
will in like manner react on the rest of the European markets^ - 
Apart from the historical aspect, we have, therefore, a very 
positive interest in getting our bearings in regard to the causes,, 
the significance and the import of the trans-Atlantic events. 
From London we have received a first communication on the 
North American Civil War from one of the most significant 
German publicists, who knows Anglo-American relations from 
long years of observation. In the meosure that events on 
the other side of the ocean develop, we shall be in a position, 
to present communications, deriving from the same competent 
pen, which will fix the events On their main points.* 

London, October 20, 1861. 

For months the leading weekly and daily papers of the Londoa 
press have reiterated the same litany on the American Civil 
War. While they fnsult-the free states of the North, they 
anxiously defend themselves against the suspicion of ^ym- 
pathfeing with the slave states of the South. In fact, they 
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continually write two articles: one article, in which -they 
attack the North, and anoth^ article, in which- they excuse 
their attacks on the North. Qui s'excuse s'accitse.^ - 

In essence the extenuating arguments read : The war 
between the North and South is a tariff war. The war is, 
further, not for any principle, does not touch the question of 
slavery and in fact turns on Northern lust for sovereignty. 
Finally, even if justice is on the side of the North, does it 
not remain a vain endeavour to want to subjugate eight 
million' Anglo-Saxons by force ! 'Would not the separation 
of the" South release the North from all connection with Negro 
slavery and assure to it, with its twenty million inhabitants 
and its vast territory, a higher, hitherto scarcely dreamt of, 
development ? Accordingly, must not the North welcome 
secession as a happy event, instead of wanting to put it down 
by a bloody and futile civil war? 

Point by point we will probe the plaidoyerj of the 
English press. 

The war between North and South — so runs the first 
excuse — ^is a mere tariff war, a War between a protection 
system and a free trade system, and England naturally stands 
on the side of free trade. Shall the slaveowner enjoy the, 
fruits of slave labour in their entirety or shall he be cheated 
of a portion of these by the protectionists of the North ? That 
is the question which is at issue in this war. It was reserved 
for The Times to make this brilliant discovery. The Economist, 
The Examiner, The Saturday Review and tutti quanti% 
expounded the theme further. It is characteristic of this 
discovery that it was made not in Charleston, but in London. 
Naturally, in America every one knew that from 1846 to 1861 
a free trade system prevailed, and that Representative Morrill 
carried his protectionist tariff in Congress .only in 1861, after 
the rebellion had already broken out. Secession, therefore, 
did not take place because the Morrill tariff had gone throu^ 
Congress, but, at most, the Morrill tariff went through Con- 
gress because secession had taken place. 'When South Carolina 
had her first attack of secession in 1831, the protectionist 
tariff of 1828 served her, to be sure, as a pretext, but also 
only as a pretext, as is known from a statement of General 
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Jackson.- This time, however,' the old pretext has in fact not 
been repeated. In the Secession Congress at Montgomery all 
reference to the tariff question was avoided, because the culti- 
vation of sugar in Louisiana, one of the most influential 
Southern States, depends entirely on protection. 

But, the London press pleads further, the war of the 
United States is nothing but a war for the maintenance of 
the Union by force. The Yankees cannot make up their 
min ds fo strike fifteen stars from their standard. -They want 
to cut a colossal figure on the world stage. Yes, it would be 
different, if the war was waged for the abolition of slavery! 
The question of slavery, however, as, among others. The 
Saturday Review categorically declares, has absolutely nothing 
to do with this war. '' 

It is above all to be remembered that the war did not 
emanate from the North, but from the South. The North 
finds itself on the defensive. For months it had quietly looked 
on, '^hile the secessionists appropriated to themselves the 
Union’s forts, arsenals, shipyards, customs houses, pay’ofiices, 
ships and supplies of arms, insulted its flag and took prisoner 
bodies of its troops. Finally the secessionists resolved to 
force the Union government out of its passive attitude by a 
sensational act of war, and solely for this reason proceeded 
to the bombardment of Fort Sumter near Charleston. On 
April 11 (1861) their General Beauregard and learnt in a 
parley with Major Anderson, the commander of Fort Sumter, 
that the fort was only supplied with provisions for three days 
more and accordingly must be peacefully surrendered after 
this period. In order to forestall this peaceful jsurrender, the 
secessionists opened the bombardment early on the foUow- 
ing morning (April 12), which brought about the faU of the 
place in a few hours. News of this had hardly been telegraphed 
to Montgomery, the seat of the Secession Congress, when War 
Minister Walter publicly declared in the name of the new 
Confederacy : " No man can say where the war opened today 
will end.” At the same time he prophesied “ that before the 
first of May the flag of the Southern Confederacy would wave 
from the dome of the old Capitol in Washington and within 
a short time perhaps also from the Faneuil Hall in Boston.”** 
Only now ensued the proclamation in which Lincoln sum-- 
moned 75,000 men to the protection of the Union. The bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter cut off the only possible constitu- 
tional way out, namely, the summoning of a general conven- 
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tion of the American people, as Lincoln had proposed in his 
inaugural address.** For Lincoln there now remained only 
the choice of fleeing from Washington, evacuating Maryland 
and Delaware and surrendering Kentucky, Missouri and 
Virginia, or of answering war with war. 

The Question of the principle of the American Civil War 
is answered by the battle slogan with which the South broke- 
the peace. Stephens, the Vice-President of the Southern Con- 
federacy, declared in the Secession Congress, that what essen- 
tially distinguished the Constitution newly hatched at Mont- 
gomery from the Constitution of the Washingtons and Jeifersons 
was that now for the first time slavery was recognized as an 
institution good in itself, and as the foundation of the whole 
state edifice, whereas the revolutionary fathers, men steeped 
in- the prejudices o^the eighteenth century, had treated slavery 
as an evil imported from England and to be eliminated in the 
course of time. Another matador of the South, Mr. Spratt, 
cried out ; ** For us it is a question of the foundation of a 
great slave republic.” If, therefore, it was indeed xinly in 
defence of the Union that the North drew the sword, had not 
the South already declared that the continuance of slavery 
was no longer compatible with the continuance of the Union ? 

Just as the bombardment of Fort Sumter gave the signal 
for the opening of the war, the flection victory of the Repub- 
lican Party of the North, the election of Lincoln as President, 
gave the signal for secession. On November 6, 1860, Lincolxi 
was elected. On November 8, 1860, it was telegraphed from 
South Carolina : " Secession regarded here as an accom- 

plished fact ” ; on November 10 the legislature of Georgia 
occupied itself with secession plans, and on November 15 ft. 
special session of the legislature of Mississippi was fixed to 
take secession into consideration. But Lincoln’s victory was- 
itself only the result of a split in the Democratic camp. During 
the election struggle the Democrats of the North concentrated 
their votes on Douglas, the Democrats of the South concen- 
trated their votes on Breckinridge, and to this splitting of 
the Democratic votes the Republican Party owed its victory." 
Whence came, on the one hand, the preponderance of the- 
Republican Party in the North? Whence came, on the other 
hand, the disunion within the Democratic Party, whose mem- 
bers, North and South, had operated in conjunction for more- 
than half a century ? 

Under the presidency of Buchanan the sway that the South 
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had gradually usurped oyer the Union through its alliance 
-with the Northern Democrats, attained its zenith. The last 
Continental Congress of 1787 and the first Constitutional Con- 
gress of 1789-1790 had legally excluded slavery from all 
Territories of the republic northwest of the Ohio. {Terri- 
tories, as is known, is the name given to the colonies lying 
within the United States themselves that have not yet attained 
the level of population constitutionally prescribed for the 
formation of autonomous states.) The so-called Missouri 
•Compromise (1820),^® in consequence of which Missquri 
•entered the ranks of the United States as a slave state, excluded 
slavery from every remaining Territory north of 36 degrees 
30 minutes latitude and west of Missouri. By this compromise 
the slavery area was advanced several degrees of longitude, 
whilst, on the other hand, a geographicaLline setting bounds 
to future propaganda for it seemed quite ' definitely drawn. 
'This geographical barrier, in its ttirn, was thrown down in 
1854 by the so-called Kansas-Nebraska Bill," the originator 
•of which was St[ephen] A. Douglas, then leader of the Northern 
Democrats. The Bill, which passed both Houses of Congress, 
repealed the Missouri Compromise, placed slavery and free- 
dom on the same footing, commanded the Union government 
to treat them both with equal indifference and left it to the 
sovereignty of the people, that is, the majority of the settlers, 
to decide whether or not slavery was to be introduced in a 
Territory. Thus, for the first time in the history of the 
United States, every geographical and legal limit to the exten- 
•sion of slavery in the Territories was removed.- Under this 
new legislation the hitherto free Territory of New Mexico, 
•a Territory five times larger than the State of New York, was 
•transformed into a slave Territory, and the area of slavery 
was extended from the border of the Mexican Republic to 38 
degrees north latitude. In 1859 New Mexico received a_ slave 
•code that vies with the statute-books of Texas and Alabama 
in barbarity. Nevertheless, as the census of 1860 proves, 
•among some hundred thousand inhabitants New Mexico does 
not yet number half a hundred slaves. It had therefore sufficed 
for the South to send some adventurers with a few slaves 
•over the border, and then with the help of the central gov- 
•emment, its officials and contractors to drum together a sham 
popular representation in New Mexico, which imposed slavery 
•on the Tei'ritory and with it the rule of the slaveholders. 

However, this convenient method did not prove applicable 



an other Territories. The South accordingly went a step 
further and appealed from Congress to the Supreme Court 
, o£"the United States. This Supreme Court, which numbers 
nine judges, five of whom belong to the South, had been 
long the most willing tool of the slaveholders. It decided ;n 
1857, in the notorious Dred Scott case,^® that every American 
citizen possesses the right to take with him into any Territory 
any property recognized by the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion recognizes slaves as property and obliges the Union gov- 
ernment to protect this property. Consequently,- on the basis 
of the Constitution, 'slaves could be forced to labour in the ' 
Territories by their owners, and so every individual slave- 
holder is entitled to introduce ^avery into hitherto free Terri- 
tories against the will of the majority of the settlers. The 
right to exclude slavery was taken from the Territorial legis- 
latures and the duty to protect pioneers of the slave system 
was imposed on Congress and the Union government. 

If the Missouri Compromise of 1820 had extended the 
geographical boundary-line of slavery in the Territories, if 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1854 had wiped out every 
geographical boundary-line and ^set up a political barrier 
instead, the will of the majority of the settlers, then the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by its decision of 1857, 
tore down even this political barrier and transformed all the 
Territories of the republic, present and future, from places 
for the cultivation of fvhe states into places for the cultivation 
of slavery. 

At the same time, under Buchanan’s government the 
severer law on the surrendering of fugitive slaves enacted in 
1850“ was ruthlessly carried out in the states of the North. 
To play the part of slave-catchers for the Southern slave- 
holders appeared to be the constitutional calling of the North. 
On the other hand, in order as far as possible to hinder the 
colonization of the Territories by free settlers, the slaveholders’ 
party frustrated all the so-called free-soil measures, i.e., mea- 
sures which were to secure to the settlers a definite amount 
•of uncultivated state land free of charge." 

In the foreign, as in the domestic, policy of the United 
States, the interest of the slaveholders served as the guiding 
^star. Buchanan had in fact purchased the office of President 
■through the issue of the Ostend Manifesto, in which the 
acquisition of Cuba, whether by robbery or by force of arms, 
is proclaimed as the great task of national politics." Under 



his government northern Mexico was already divided among 
American latid speculators, who impatiently awaited the signal 
to fall on Chihuahua, Coahuila and Sonora.® The restless, 
piratical expeditions of the filibusters against the states of 
Central America” were directed no less from the White House 
at Washington. In the closest connection with this foreign 
policy, whose manifest purpose was conquest of new territory 
for the extension of slavery and the rule of the slaveholders, 
stood the reopening of the slave trade,’’* secretly supported by 
the Union government. St[ephen] A. Douglas himself declar- 
ed in 1859 : During the last year more Negroes have been 
indented from Africa than ever before in any single year, even 
at the time when the slave trade was still legal. The number 
of slaves imported in the last year has amounted to fifteen 
thousand. 

Armed propaganda of slavery abroad was the avowed aim 
of the national policy ; the Union had in fact become the slave 
of the three hundred thousand slaveholders who held sway 
over the South. A series of compromises, which the South 
owed to its alliance with the Northern Democrats, had led to 
this result. On this alliance all the attempts, periodically 
repeated since 1817, at resistance to the ever increasing en- 
croachments of the slaveholders had hitherto suffered ship- 
wreck. At length here came a turning point. 

For hardly had the Kansas-Nebraska Bill gone through, 
which wiped out the geographical boundary-line of slavery 
and made its introduction into new Territories subject to the 
will of the majority of the settlers, when armed emissaries 
of the slaveholders, border rabble from Missouri and Arkansas, 
with bowie-knife in one hand and revolver in the other, fell 
upon Kansas and by the most unheard-of atrocities sought to 
dislodge her settlers from the Territory colonized by them. 
These raids were supported by the central government at 
Washington. Hence a tremendous reaction. Throughout the 
North, but particularly in the Northwest, a relief organization 
was formed to support Kansas with men, arms and money. 
Out of this relief organization arose the Republican Party, 
which therefore owes its origin to the struggle for Kansas. 
After the attempt to transform Kansas into a slave Territory 
by force of arms had failed, the South sought to achieve the 
.lame result by way of political intrigues. Buchanan’s govern- 
ment, in particular, exerted its utmost efforts to relegate 
Kansas into the ranks of the United States as a slave stofe 
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with a -slavery, constitution imposed on it. Hence renewed 
struggle, this time mainly conducted in Congress at Washing- 
ton. Even St[ephen] A. Douglas, the chief of the Northern 
Democrats, now (1857-1858) entered the lists against the gov- 
emment and its allies of the South, because imposition of a 
slave constitution would contradict the principle of sovereignty 
of the settlers passed in the Nebraska Bill of 1854. Douglas, 
Senator for Illinois, a northwestern state, would naturally have . 
lost all his influence if he wanted to concede to the South the 
right to steal by force of arms or through acts of Congress 
Territories colonized by the North.“ As the straggle for 
Kansas, therefore, called the Republican Party into being, it 
occasioned at the same time the flrst split within the Demo^ 
cratic Party itself. 

The Republican Party put forward its first platform for 
the* presidential election in 1856. Although its candidate, 
John Fremont, was not victorious, the huge number of votes 
that were cast for him at any rate proved the rapid growth 
of. the Party, particularly in the Northwest." In their second. 
National Convention for the presidential election (May 17, 
1860), the Republicans repeated their platform of 1856, only 
enriched by some additions.' Its principle contents were the 
following ; Not a foot of fresh territory is further conceded 
to slavery. The filibustering policy abroad must cease. The 
reopening of the slave trade is stigmatized. Finally, free-soil 
laws are to be enacted for the furtherance of free colonization. 

The vitally important point in this platform was that not 
, a foot of ^resh terrain was conceded to riavery ; rather it was 
to remain once and for all confined to the limits of the states 
where it already legally 'existed." Slavery was thus to be 
formally interned ; but continual expansion of territory and 
■ continual extension of slavery beyond their old limits is a 
law of life for the slave states of the Union. 

The cultivation of the Southern export articles, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar etc., carried on by slaves, is only remunera- 
tive as long as it is conducted with large gangs of slaves, on 
a mass scale and on wide expanses of a naturally fertile soil, 
that requires only simple labour. Intensive cultivation, which 
depends less on fertility of the soil than on investment of 
capital, intelligence and energy of labour, is contrary to the 
nature of slavery. Hence the rapid transformation of states 
like Maryland and Virginia, which formerly employed slaves 
on the production of export articles, into states which raised 
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slaves in order to export these slaves into the deep South. 
Even in South Carolina, where the slaves form four-sevenths 
•of the population, the cultivation of cotton has for years been 
almost completely stationary in consequence of the exhaustion 
of the soil. Indeed, by force of circumstances South Carolina 
is already transformed in part into a slave-raising state, since 
it already sells slaves to the states of the ^treme South and 
Southwest for four million dollars yearly. As soon as this 
point is reached, the acquisition of new Territories becomes 
necessary, in order that one section of the slaveholders may 
equip new, fertile landed estates with slaves and in order 
that by this means a new market for slave-raising, therefore 
for the sale of slaves, may be created for the section left 
behind it. It is, for example, indubitable that without the 
acquisition of Louisiana, Missouri and Arkansas by the United 
States, slavery in Virginia and Maryland would long ago have 
been wiped out. In the Secessionist Congress at Montgomery, 
Senator Toombs, one of the spokesmen of the South, has 
strikingly formulated the economic law that commands the 
constant expansion of the territory of slavery. "In fifteen 
jears more," said he, “without a great increase in slave 
territory, either the slaves must be permitted to flee from 
the whites, or the whites must flee from the slaves.” 

As is known, the representation of the individual states 
in Congress depends, for the House of Representatives, on 
the number of persons constituting their respective popula- 
tions. As the populations of the free states grow far more 
quickly than those of the slave states, the number of the 
Northern Representatives was bound very rapidly to overtake 
that of the Southern. The real seSt of the political power of 
the South is accordingly transferred more and more to the 
American Senate, where every state, be its population great 
or small, is represented by two Senators. In order to Jiiain- 
■tain its influence in the Senate and, through the Senate, its 
hegemony over the United States, the South therefore required 
a continual formation of new slave states. This, however, was 
■only possible through conquest of foreign lands, as in the 
case of Texas, or through the transformation of the Territories 
belonging to the United States first into slave Territories and 
later into slave states, as in the case of Missouri, Arkansas, 
etc. John Calhoun, whom the slaveholders admire as their 
-statesman par excellence,'' stated as early as February 19 ‘ 
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-18*7, in the Senate, that the Senate alone put a balance ot 
power into™, the hands of the South, that extension of the slave 
territory was necessary to preserve this equilibrium between 
South and North in the Senate, and that the attempts of the 
South at the creation of new slave states by force were 
accordingly justified. 

Finally, the number of actual slavrfiolders in' the South- 
'of the Union does hot amount to more . than three hundred , 
thougand, a narrow oligarchy that is confronted with 'many 
millions of so~caUed poor whites, whose number constantly 
grew through concentration of landed property and whose 
condition is only to be compared with that of the Roman 
plebeians in the period of Rome’s extreme decline. Only by 
acquisition and the prospect of acquisition of new Territories, 
as well as by filibustering expeditions, is it possible to square 
the interests of these “ poor whites ” with those of the slave- 
holdeis, to give their turbulent longings for deeds a harmless- 
direction and to tame them with the prospect of one day 
becoming ^aveholders themselves. 

A strict confinement of slavery within its old terrain, 
therefore, was bound according to economic law to lead to 
its gradual effacement, in the political sphere to annihilate 
the hegemony that the slave states exercised through the 
Senate, and finally to expcse the slaveholding oligarchy 
within its own states to threatening peril from the side of the 
"poor whites.” With the principle that any further exten~ 
sion of slave Territories was to be prohibited by law, the 
Republicans therefore attacked the rule of the slaveholders 
at its root. The Republican election victory was accordingly 
bound to lead to the open -struggle between North and South, . 
Meanwhile, this election victory, as already mentioned, was 
itself conditioned by the split in the Democratic camp. 

The Kansas struggle had already called forth •'a split 
between the slave party and the . Democrats of the North 
allied to it. With the presidential election of 1860, the same 
strife now broke out again in a more general form. The 
Democrats of the North, with Douglas as their candidate,, 
made the introduction of slavery into Territories dependent 
on the will of the majority of the settles: The slaveholders’ 
party, with Breckinridge as their candidate, maintained that 
the Constitution of the United States, as the Supreme Court 
had also declared, brought slavery legally in its train ; in and 
by itself slavery was already legal in all Territories and re- 



quired no special naturalization. Whilst,- therefore, the Ee- 
publicans prohibited any increase of slave Territories, the 
Southern party laid claim to all Territories of the republic 
as legally warranted domains. What they had attempted by 
way of example with regard to Kansas, to force slavery on 
a Territory through the central government against' the will 
of the settlers themselves, they now set up as law for all the 
Territories of the Union. Such a concession lay beyond the 
power of the Democratic, leaders and would merely (have 
occasioned the desertion of their army to the Republican 
camp. On the other hand, Douglas’ “settlers’ sovereignty” 
could not satisfy the slaveholders’ party. What it wanted 
to effect had to be effected within the next four years under 
the new President, could only be effected by means of the 
central government and brooked no further delay. It .did 
not escape the slaveholders that a new power had arisen, 
the Northwest, whose population, having almost doubled 
between 1850 and 1860, was already pretty well equal to the • 
white population of the slave states'^ — a power that was not 
inclined either by tradition, temperament or mode of life to 
let itself be dragged from compromise to compromise in the ■ 
manner of the old Northern states. The Union was stiU of 
value to the South only so far as it handed over the Federal 
power to it as the means of carrying out the slave policy. If 
not, then it was better to make the break now than to look 
on at the development of the Republican Party and the upsurge 
of the Northwest four years longer, and begin the struggle ^ 
under more unfavourable conditions. The slaveholders’ 
party therefore played -oa banque !* When the Democrats of 
the North declined to go on playing the part of the “poor 
whites” of the South, the South procured Lincoln the victory 
by splitting the vote, and then took this victory as a pretext 
for drawing the sword from the scabbard. 

The whole movement was and is based, as one sees, on 
the slave question : Not in the "sense of whether the slaves 
within the existing slave states should be emancipated or 
not, but whether the twenty million free men of the North 
should subordinate themselves any longer to an oligarchy of 
three hundred thousand slaveholders ; whether the vast 
Territories of the republic should be planting-places for free 
states or for slavery ; finally, whether the national policy of 
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'the Union should take armed propaganda of slavery in Mexico, 
Central and South America as its device. In another article 
■we will .probe the assertion of the London press that the 
North must sanction secession as the most favourable and 
only possible solution of the conflict. 

Die Presse, October 25, 1861. 


2 . 

THE CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 

We have received from our London correspondent a jresh 
communication on the events in North America, in which the 
motives, by which the secessionist South is guided are repre- 
sented in an entirely new light. We will let our informant 
speak for himself.*^ 

“ Let him go, he is not worth thine ire !” f Again and again 
English statesmanship— recently through the mouth of Lord 
John Russell — cries to the North of the United States this 
counsel of Lepordlo to Don Juan’s “ deserted love. If the 
North lets the South go, it then frees itself from any admix- 
ture of slavery, from its historical original sin, and creates 
the basis of a new and higher development. 

In reality, if North and South formed two autonomous 
countries, like, perhaps England and Hanover, their separa- 
tion would then be no more difiicult than was the separa- 
tion of England and Hanover. “The South,” however, -is 
neither a territory strictly detached from the North geogra- 
phically, nor a moral unity. It is not a country at all, but 
a battle slogan. 

The counsel of an amicable separation presupposes that 
the Southern Confederacy, although it assumed the offensive 
in the Civil War, at least wages it for defensive purposes. It 
is believed that the issue for the slaveholders’ party is merely 
one of uniting the Territories it has hitherto dominated into 
an autonomous group of states and withdrawing from the 
supreme authority of the Union. Nothing could be more false : 
“The South needs its entire territory. It win and must 
have it.” With this battle-cry the secessionists fell upon 
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Kentucky. By their “ entire territory” Uiey. understand in 
the first place all the so-called border states— Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia,. North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, IMissouri 
and Arkansas. Further, they lay claim to the entire ter- 
ritory south of the line that runs from the northwest, corner 
of Missouri to the Pacific Ocean. What the slaveholders, there- 
fore, call the South, embraces more than three-quarters of the 
.territory hitherto comprised by the Union. _^A large part of the 
territory thus claimed is still in the possession of the Union 
and would first have to be^conquered from it. None of the 
so-called border states, however, not even those in the pos- 
session of the Confederacy, were ever actual slave states-. 
Prather, they constitute .that area of the United States in which 
the system of slavery and the system of free labour exist 
side by side and contend for mastery, the actual field of 
battle between South and North, between slavery and freedom- 
The war of the Southern Confederacy is, therefore, not a war 
of defence, but a war of conquest, a war of conquest for the- 
extension and perpetuation of slavery. 

The chain of mountains that begins in Alabama and 
stretches northwards to the Hudson River — ^the spinal column, 
as it were, of the United States — cuts the so-called South into 
three parts. The mountainous country formed by the Alle- 
ghany Mountains with their two parallel, ranges, the Cum- 
berland 'Range to the west and the Blue [Ridge] -Mountains 
to the east divides wedgelike the lowlands along the western 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean from the lowlands in the southetti 
valleys of the Mississippi. The two lowlands sundered by the 
mountainous country, with their vast rice swamps and far-flung 
cotton plantations, are the actual area of slavery. The long 
wedge of mountainous country driven into the heart of slavery, 
with its corresponding!}' clear atmosphere, an invigorating 
climate and a soil rich in coal, salt, lime-stone, iron ore, gold, 
in short every raw material necessary for a many-sided in- 
dustrial development, is already for the most part a free 
country. In accordance with its physical constitution, the 
soil here can only be cultivated with success by free small 
farmers. Here the slave system vegetates only sporadically 
and never struck roots. In the largest part of the so-called 
border states, the dwellers on these highlands comprise the 
core of the free population, which in the interests of self- 
preservation already sides with the Northern party. 

Let us consider the contested territory in detail. 
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Delaware, the northeasternmost of the border states,, is 
factually and morally in the possession of the Union.' All 
the - attempts of the secessionists at forming ^en one fac- 
tion favourable to them have from the beginning of the war 
suffered shipwreck on the unanimity of the population. The 
slave element' of this' state has long been in process of dying 
out. From 1850 to 1860 alone the number of daves dimi- 
nished by half, so that with a total population of 112,218 Dela- 
ware now numbers only 1,700 slaves. Nevertheless, Dela- 
ware -is demanded by the Southern Confederacy and would in 
fact be militarily untenable for the North as soon as the 
South 'potasses itself of Maryland. 

In Maryland itself the' above-mentioned conflict between, 
highlands and lowlands takes place. With a total popula- 
tion of 687,034 there are here 87,188 slaves. That the over- 
whelming majority of the population is on the side of the 
Union, the recent general elections to the Congress in Wash- 
ington have again strikingly proved. The army of 30,000 
Union troops, which holds Maryland at the moment, is not 
only to serve the army on the Potomac as a reserve, but, in 
particular, is also to hold the rebellious slaveowners in the* 
interior of the state in check. For here a phenomenon mani- 
fests itself similar to what we see in other border states where 
the great mass of the people stands for the North and a nume- 
rically insignificant slaveholders’ party for the South. What 
it^ lacks in numbers, the slaveholders’ party makes up in the- 
means of power that many years’ possession of all state offices, 
hereditary preoccupation with political intrigue and concen- 
trfition of great wealth in few hands have secured to it. 

Virginia now forms the great cantonment where the maiir 
army of Secession and the main army of the Union confront 
one another. In the north-west highlands of Virginia the mass 
of slaves amounts to 15,000, whilst the twenty-times-larger 
'“free population for the greater part consists of free farmers. 
The eastern lowlands of Virginia, on the other hand, number 
well nigh half a minion slav^. Rising Negroes and the 
sale of the Negroes in the Southern states form their principal 
source of income. As’^ soon as the ringleaders of the low- 
lands had put through the secessaon ordinance by intrigues in 
the state legislature at Richmond and had In all haste opened 
the- gates of yirginia to the Southern army, northwest Virginia 
seceded from the secession, formed a new state and under the- 
banner of the Union now defends its territory arms in hanrt, 
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against the’ Southern invaclers. 

Tennessee, with 1,109,847 inhabitants, of whom 275,784 
are slaves, finds itself in the hands of the Southern Confede- 
racy, which has subjected 'the whole state to martial law and 
to a system of proscription which recalls the days of the 
■Roman Triumvirate. When in the winter of .1861, the slave- 
holders proposed a general convention of the people that 
should give its vote on secession or non-secession, the majority 
of the people refused any convention, in order to cut off any 
pretext for the secession movement" Later, when Tennessee 
was already militarily overrun and subjected to a system of 
terror by the Southern Confederacy, more than a third of the 
voters at the elections still declared themselves for the 
Union.*” There, as in most of the border states, the moun- 
tainous country, east Tennessee, forms the real centre of re- 
sistance to the slaveholders’ party. On June 17, 1861, a Gen- 
eral Convention of the people of east Tennessee assembled 
in Greenville, declared itself for the Union, deputed the for- 
mer governor of the state, Andrew Johnson, one of the most 
ardent Unionists, to the Senate in Washington and published' 
a “ declaration of grievances,” which lays bare all the means 
of deception, intrigue and terror by which Tennessee has been, 

voted out ” of the Union. Since then the secessionists have 
held east Tennessee in check by force of arms. 

Similar relationships to those in West Virginia and east 
Tennessee are found in the north of Alabama, in northwest 
Georgia and in the north of North Carolina. 

Further west, in the border state of Missouri, with 
1,173,317 inhabitants and 114,985 slaves — the latter mostly 
concentrated in the northwestern area of the state — ^the peo- 
ple's convention of August 1861 decided for the Union.*” Jack- 
son, the governor of the state and the tool of the slaveholders’ 
party, rebelled against the legislature of Missouri, was out- 
lawed and now takes the lead of the armed hordes that fell 
upon Missouri from Texas, Arkansas and Tennessee, in order 
to bring her to her knees before the Confederacy and sever 
her bond with the Union by the sword. Next to Virginia, 
Missouri is at the present moment the main theatre of the Civil 
War. ^ 

^ New Mexico — not a State, but merely a Territory, into 
which twenty-five slaves were imported during Buchanan’s' 
presidency in order to send a slave constitutioh after them 
from Washington — has not craved the South, as even the lat- 
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ter concedes. But the South craves New Mexico and ac- 
cordingly spewed an armed band of adventurers from Texas 
over the border. New JMexico has implored the protection 
of the Union government against these liberators. 

It will have been observed that we lay particular empha- 
sis on the numerical proportion of slaves to free men in the 
individual border states. This proportion is in fact decisive. 
It is the thermometer with which the vital fire of the slave 
sj-stem must be measured. The soul of the whole secession 
movement is South Carolina. It has 402,541 slaves and 301,271 
free men. Mississippi, which has given the Southern Confe- 
deracy its dictator, Jefferson Davis, comes second. It has 
436,696 slaves and 334,699 free men. Alabama comes third, 
with 435,132 slaves and 529,164 free men. 

The last of the contested border states, which we have 
still to mention, is Kentucky. Its recent history is particu- 
larly characteristic of the policy of the Southern Confederacy. 
Among 1,555,713 inhabitants Kentucky has 225,490 slaves. In 
three successive general elections by the people — ^in the win- 
ter of 1861, when elections to a congress of the border states 
were held ; in June 1861, when the elections to the Congress 
at Washington took place ; finally, in August 1861, in the elec- 
tions to the legislature of the State of Kentucky — an ever 
changing majority decided for the Union. On the other hand, 
Magoffin, the Governor of Kentucky, and all the high officials 
of the state are fanatical partisans of the slaveholders’ party, 
as is Breckinridge, representative of Kentucky in the Senate 
at Washington, Vice-President of the United States under Bu- 
chanan, and candidate of the slaveholders’ party in the presi- 
dential election of 1860. Too weak to win Kentucky for 
secession, the influence of the slaveholders’ party was strong 
enough to make it amenable to a declaration of neutrality on 
the outbreak of war. The Confederacy recognized the neu- 
trality as long as it served its purposes, as long as it was pre- 
occupied with crushing the resistance in east Tennessee. 
iHardly was this end attained when it knocked at the gates 
of Kentucky with the butt end of a gun and the cry : “ The 
South needs its entire territory. It will and must have it !” 

From the southwest and southeast its corps of free-boot- 
ers simultaneously invaded the “neutral” state. Kentucky 
awoke from its dream of neutrality, its legislature openly took 
sides with the Union, surrounded' the traitorous Governor 
with a committee of public safe'ty, called the people to arms. 
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outlawed Breckinridge and ordered the secessionists to eva- 
cuate the invaded territory. This was the signal for war. An 
army of the Southern Confederacy is moving on Louisville, 
while volunteers from Tiiinn is, Indiana and Ohio flock hither 
to save Kentucky from the armed missionaries of slavery. 

The attempts of the Confederacy to annex Missouri and 
Kentucky, for example, against the will of these states, vpfove 
the hollowness of the pretext that it is fighting for the rights 
of the individual states against the encroachments -of the 
Union. On the individual states that it counts in the “ South " 
it confers, to be sure, the right to separate from the Union, 
but by no means the right to remain in the Union. 

Even the actual slave states, however much external war, 
int^nal military dictatorship and slavery give them, every- 
where the semblance of harmony, are nevertheless not with- 
out resistant elements. A striking example is Texas, with 
180,388 slaves out of 601,039 inhabitants. The law of '1845, 
by virtue of which Texas entered the ranks of the United 
States as a slave state, entitled it to form not merely one, but 
five states out of its territory. The South would thereby have 
gained ten new votes, instead of two, in the ^American Senate, 
and increase in the number of its votes in the Senate was a 
main object of its policy at that time. From 1845 to 1860, 
however the slaveholders fmmd it impracticable to cut up 
Texas, where the German population plays an important part, 
into even two states without giving the parly of free labour 
the upper hand over the party of slavery in the second 
state.”' This furnishes the best proof of the strength of the 
, opposition to the slaveholding oligarchy in Texas itself. 

.V Georgia is the largest and most populous of the slave 
states. It has 462,230 slaves in a total of 1,057,327 inhabitants, 
therefore nearly half the population. Nevertheless, the slave- 
holders’ party has not so far succeeded in getting the Con- 
stitution imposed on the South at Montgomery sanctioned in 
Georgia by a general vote of the people,*® 

In the State Convention of Louisiana, meeting on March 22, 
1881, at New Orleans, Roselius, the political veteran of the 
State, declared : The Montgomery Constitution is not a con- 
stitution, but a conspiracy. It does not inaugurate a govern- 
ment of the people, but a detestable and unrestricted oligar- 
chy. The people were not permitted to play any part in this 
matter. The Convention of Montgomery has dug the grave 
of political liberty, and now we are summoned to attend its 
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Mississippi, the Missouri and the Ohio, would be compelled 
by their economic interests to secede from the North and enter 
the Southern Confederacy. These northwestern states, in 
their turn, would draw after them all the^ Northern states 
lying further east, with perhaps the exception of the states 
of New England, into the same vortex of secession. 

Thus there would in fact take place, not a dissolution of the 
Union, but a reorganization of it, a reorganization on the basis 
of slavery, under the recognized control of the slaveholding 
oligarchy. The plan of such a reorganization has been 
openly proclaimed by the principal speakers of the South at 
the Congress of Montgomery and explains the ' 
paragraph of the new Constitution which leaves it open to • 
every state of the old Union to join the new Confederacy. 
The slave system wot^d infect the whole Union. In the 
Northern states, where Negro slavery is in practice unwork- 
able, the white working class would gradually be forced 
down to the level of helotry. This would accord with the 
loudly proclaimed principle that only certain races are cap- 
able of freedom, and as the actual labour is the lot of the 
Negro in the South, so in the North it is the lot of the Ger-' 
man and the Irishman, or their direct descendants. 

The present struggle betwen the South and North is, 
therefore, nothing but a struggle between two social systems, 
between the system of slavery and the system of free labour. 
The struggle has broken out because the two systems can no 
longer live peacefully side by side on the North American 
continent. It can only be ended by the victory of one system 
or the other. 

If the border states, on the dispnled areas of which the 
two systems have hitherto contended for mastery, are a thorn 
in the flesh of the South, there can, on the other hand, be 
no mistake that, in the course of the war up to now, they have 
constituted the chief weakness of the North. One section 
of the slaveholders in these districts simulated loyalty to the 
North at the bidding of the conspirators in the South ; another 
section found that in fact it was in accordance with their real 
interest and traditional ideas to go with the Union, Both sec- 
tions have uniformly crippled the North. Anxiety to keep the 
“loyal” slaveholders of the border states in good humour; 
fear of throwing them into the arms of secession ; in a word) 
tender regard for the interests, prejudices and sensibilities of 
these ambiguous allies, has smitten the Union government with 
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incurable weakness since the beginning of the waft driven it to 
half measures, forced it to dissemble away the principle of 
the war and to spare the foe’s most vulnerable spot, the root 
of the evil — slavery itself. 

When, only recently, Lincoln pusillanimously revoked 
Fremont’s Missouri proclamation on the emancipation of 
Negroes belonging - to the rebds,“ this occurred merely out 
of regard for the loud protest of the “ loyal ” slaveholders of 
Kentucky. However, a turning point has already been 
reached. With Kentucky, the last border state has been 
pushed into the series of battlehelds between South and North. 
-With real war for the border states in the border states them- 
sdves, the question of winning or losing them is withdrawn 
-from the sphere of diplomatic and parliamentary discussions. 
One section of slaveholders will throw away the ma^ of 
loyalty ; the other will content itself with the prospect of 
compensation such as Great Britain gave the West -Indian 
planters.®- Events themselves drive to the promulgation of 
the decisive slogan — emancipation of the slaves. 

That even the most hardened Democrats and diplomats 
ol the North feel themselves drawn to this point, is shown hy 
some publications of very recent date. In an open letter. 
General Cass, Secretary of State under Buchanan and hitherto- 
one of the most ardent allies of the South, declares emanci- 
pation of the slaves the conditio sine qua von*’ of the Union’s 
salvation. • In his last review for October, Dr. Bfownson, the- 
spokesman, of the Catholic party of the North, on his pwm 
admission the most energetic adversary of the emancipation 
movement from 1836 to 1860, publishes an article for 
Abolition. " ‘ 

“If we have opposed Abolition heretofore,” he says 
among other things, “because we would preserve the Union, 
we must a fortiori now oppose slavery whenever, in our judg- 
ment, its continuance becomes incompatible with the main- 
tenance of the Union, or of the nation as a free republican 
state.’’” Finally, the World, a New York organ of the .diplo- 
mats of the Washington Cabinet, concludes one of its latest 
blustering articles against the Abolitionists with the words : 

“ On the day when it shall be decided that either slavery 
or the Union must go down, on that day sentence of death 
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ds passed on slavery. If the North cannot triumph wilhcr.it 
emancipation, it will triumph with emancipation.” 

Die Presse, November 7, 1861. 


3. 

THE CRISIS IN ENGLAND^ , 

TO-DAY, as fifteen years ago, England stands face to face with 
a catastrophe that threatens to strike at the root of her entire 
•economic system. As is known, the potato formed the exclu- 
sive food of Ireland and a not inconsiderable section of the 
English working people when the potato blight of 1845 and 
1846 struck the root of Irish life with decay. The results of 
this great catastrophe are known. The Irish population dec- 
lined by two million, of which one part. died of starvation and 
the other fled across the Atlantic Ocean. At the same time, 
this dreadful misfortune helped the English free trade party 
to ti'iumph ; the English landed aristocracy was compelled to 
sacrifice one of its most lucrative monopolies, and the abolition 
of the Corn Laws assured a broader and sounder basis .for 
the reproduction and maintenance of the working millions. 

What the potato was to Irish agriculture, cotton is to the 
dominant branch of Great Britain’s industry. On its manu- 
facture depends the subsistence of a mass of people greater 
than the total number of inhabitants of Scotland and than two- 
thirds of the present number of inhabitants of Ireland. For 
according to the census of 1861, the population of Scotland 
consisted of 3,061,117 persons, that of Ireland 
still only 5,764,543, whilst more than four millions in England 
and Scotland live directly or indirectly by the cotton indus- 
try. Now the cotton plant is not, indeed, diseased. Just as 
little is its production the monopoly of a few regions of the 
earth. On the contrary, no other plant that yields clothing 
material thrives in equally extensive areas of America, Asia 
and .Africa. The cotton monopoly of the slave states of the 
American Union is not a natural, but an historical monopolj'. 
It grew and developed simultaneously .with the monopoly of 
the English cotton industry on the woz-ld market. In the year 
1793, shortly after the time of the gi’eat mechanical inven- 
tions in England, a Quaker of Connecticut, Eli Whitney, in- 
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vented the cotton gin, a machine for cleaning cottoiJ, which 
separates the cotton fibre from the cotton seed. Prior to this 
invention, a day of a Negro’s most intensive labour barely 
sufficed to separate a pound' of cotton from the cotton seed. 
After the invention of the cotton gin, an old Negro could com- 
fortably supply fifty pounds of cotton daily, and gradual im- 
provements have subsequently doubled the efinciency of the 
machine. The fetters on the cultivation of cotton in the 
United States were now burst asunder. Hand in hand with 
the English cotton industry, it grew swiftly to a great com- 
inercial power. Now and then in the course of development, 
England seemed to take fright at the monopoly of American 
cotton, as at a spectre that threatened danger. Such a 
momeiit occurred, for example, at the time when the eman-, 
cipation of the Negroes in the English colonies was purchased 
■for £20,000,000. It was a matter for misgiving that the indus- 
try in Lancahire and Yorkshire ^ould rest on the sovereignty 
of the slave-whip in Georgia and Alabama, whilst the English' 
nation imposed on itself so great a sacrifice to abolish slavery 
in its own colonies. Philanthropy, however, does not make 
history, least of all commercial history. Similar doubts arose 
as often as a cotton crop failure occurred in the United States 
and as, in addition, such a natural phenomenon was exploited 
by the slaveholders to artificially raise the price of cotton still 
higher through combination. The English cotton spinners 
and weavers then threatened rebellion against “ King Cotton ”. 
Manifold projects for procuring cotton from Asiatic and Afri- 
can sources came to light. This was the case, for example, 
in 1850. However, the following good crop in the United 
States triumphantly dispelled such yearnings for emancipation. 
Indeed, in the last few years the American cotton monopoly 
attained dimensions scarcely dreamt of before, partly in con- 
sequence of the free 'trade legislation, which repealed the 
hitherto existing differential tariff on the cotton grown by 
slaves ; partly in consequence of the simultaneous giant strides 
made by the English cotton industry and American cotton 
cultivation during the last decade. In the year 1857 the con- 
sumption of cotton in England already amounted to nearly 
one and a half billion pounds. 

Now, all of a sudden, the American Civil War menaces 
-this great pillar of English industry. Whilst the Union block- 
ades the harbours of the Southern states, in order to cut off 
the secessionists’ chief source of income by " preventing the 
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export of their cotton crop of this year, the Confederacy first 
lends compelling force to this blockade Avith the decision not 
to export a bale of cotton of its own accord, but rather to 
compel England to come and fetch her cotton from the South- 
ern harbours herself. England is to be driven to the point 
of forcibly breaking through the blockade, of then declaring 
war on the Union and so of throwing her sword into the scale 
of the slave states. 

From the beginning of the American Civil War the price 
of cotton rose continuously ; for a considerable time, however, 
to a less degree than was to be expected. On the whole, the 
English commercial world appeared to look down very phleg- 
matically On the American crisis. The cause of this cold- 
blooded way of viewing things was unmistakable. The whole 
of the last American crop was long ago in Europe. The 
yield of a new crop is never shipped before the end of Nov- 
ember, and this shipment seldom attains considerable dimen- 
sions before the en'd of December. Till then, therefore, it 
remained pretty much a mattei* of indifference whether the 
cotton bales were held back on the plantations or forwarded 
to the harbours of the South immediately after their packing. 
Should the blockade cease at any time before the end of the 
year, England could safely count on receiving her customary 
cotton imports in April or March, quite as if the blockade had 
never taken place. The English commercial world, in large 
measure misled by the English press, succumbed, however, to 
the delusion that a Spectacle of, perchance, six months’ war 
would end with recognition of the Confederacy by the United 
States.. But at the end of August, North Americans appeared 
in the market of Liverpool to buy cotton, partly for specu- 
lation in Europe, partly for reshipment to Noi-th America. This 
unheard-of event opened the eyes of the English. They 
began to understand the seriousness of the situation. The 
Liverpool cotton market has since been in a state of feverish 
excitement; the prices of cotton were soon driven 100 per 
cent above their average level ; the speculation in cotton 
assumed the same wild features that characterized the specu- 
lation in railways in 1845. The spinning and weaving mills 
in Lancashire and other seats of .the Bi'itish cotton industry 
limited their labour time to three days a week ; a section of 
the mills stopped its machines altogether ; the irremediable 
reaction on other branches of industry was not wanting, and’ 
at this moment all England trembles at the approach of the 



greatest economic catastrophe that has yet threatened her. 

The consumption of Indian cotton is naturally increasing, 
and the rising prices will ensure further increase of importa- 
tion from the ancient home of cotton. Nevertheless, it re- 
mains impossible to revolutionize the conditions of production 
and the course of trade at, so to speak, a few months' notice. 
England is, in fact now explaining her long mismanagement 
of India. Her present spasmodic attempts to replace American 
cotton by Indian encounter two great obstacles. The lack of 
means of communication and transport in India, and the miser- 
able condition of the Indian peasant, which prevents him 
from taking advantage of the momentarily favourable circum- 
stances. But, apart from this, apart from the process of im- 
provement that Indian cotton has still to go through to be 
able to take the place of American, even under the most 
favourable circumstances it will be years before India can 
produce for export the requisite quantity of cotton. It is 
statistically established, however, that in four months the 
stocks of cotton in Liverpool will be exhausted. They will 
(hold out even as long as this only if the limitation of the 
labour time to three days a week and the complete stop- 
page of a part of the machinery is effected by the British 
cotton spinners and weavers to a still greater extent than 
hitherto. Such a procedure is already exposing the factory 
districts to the greatest social sufferings. But if the Ame- 
rican blockade continues over January ! What then ? 

Die Presse, November 6, 1861. 


4. 


ECONOMIC NOTES 

London, November 3, 1861. 

AT the present moment general politics are non-existent in 
England . The interest of the country is absorbed in the 
French financial, commercial and agricultural crisis, the Bri- 
tish industrial crisis, the dearth of cotton and the American 
question. 

In circles here competent to judge, people are not for a 
moment deceived concerning the Bank of France’s bill-job- 
bing with a few big houses on both sides of the Channel being 
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a palliative of the weakest sort. All that coxild be achieved, 
and has been achieved thereby was a momentary abatement of 
the drain of money to England, The repeated attempts of the 
Bank of France to 3?aise metallic auxiliary troops dn Peters- 
burg, Hamburg and Berlin damage its credit, without filling its 
coffers. The raising of the rate of interest on treasury bills, 
in order to keep them in currency, and the necessity of effect- 
ing a remission of the payments for the new Italian loan of 
Victor Emmanuel — ^both are held here to be serious symp- 
toms of French financial sickness. It is known, moreover, 
that at the present moment two projects contend in the Tuil- 
eries for precedence. The full-blooded Bonapartists. with 
Persigny and Pereire (of the Credit Mobilier*®), at their head, 
want to make the Bank of France completely subject to gov- 
ernmental authority, to reduce it to a mere office of the 
Finance Ministry, and to use the institution, thus transformed, 
as an assignat factory. 

It is known that this principle was originally at the bottom 
of the organization of the Credit Mobilier. The less adven- 
turous party, represented by Fould and other renegades of 
Luois Philippe’s time, propose a new national loan, which 
is to amount to four hundred million francs, according to 
some ; to seven hundred million, according to others. The 
Times, in a leading article today, probably reflects the view 
of the City* when it states that France is completely paralyzed 
by her economic crisis and robbed of her European influence. 
Nevertheless, The Times and the City are \vrong. Should the 
December power succeed in outlasting the winter without 
great internal storms, it will then blow the war trumpet in 
the spring. The internal distress will not thereby be reme- 
died, but its voice will be drowned. 

In an earlier letter I pointed out that the cotton swindle 
in Liverpool during the last few weeks fully reminds one of the 
maddest days of the railway mania of 1845. Dentists, sur- 
geons, barristers, cooks, widows, workers, clerks and lords, 
comedians and clergymen, soldiers and tailors, journalists and 
persons letting apartments, man and wife, all speculated in 
cotton. Quite small quantities of from one to four bales 
were bought, sold and sold again. More considerable quan- 
tities lay for months in the same warehouse, although they 
changed owners twenty times. tVhoever had bought cotton' 


*The financial community in London.— Ed. 
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at ten o’clock, sold it again at eleven o’clock with an addi- 
tion of a half penny a pound. "Thus the same cotton often 
circulated from hand to hand six times in ten hours. This 
week, however, there came a lull, and for no more rational 
reason than that a pound of cotton (namely, middling Orleans 
cotton) had risen to a shilling, that twelve pence make a 
shilling and are therefore a round figure. So every one had 
purposed selling out, as soon as the maximum was reached, 
Kence sudden increase of the supply, and consequent reaction. 
As soon as the English make themselves conversant \vith the 
possibility that a pound of cotton can rise above a shilling, 
the St. Vitus' dance will return more madly than ever. 

The last official monthly report of the Board of Trade on 
British exports and imports has by no means dispelled the 
gloomy feeling. The export tables cover the nine montli’s 
period from January to September 1861. In comparison with 
the same period of 1860, they show a falling off of about 
£8,000,000. Of this, £5,671,730 fall to exports to the United 
States alone, whilst the remainder is distributed over British 
North America, the East Indies, Australia, Turkey and Ger- 
many. Only in Italy is an increase shown. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the export of British cotton commodities to Sardinia, Tus- 
cany, Naples and Sicily has risen from £656,802 for the year 
1860 to £1,204,286 for the year 1861 ; the export of British 
yam from £348,158 to £583,373 ; the export of iron from 
£120,867 to £160,912, etc. These figures are not without 
wei^t in the sc^e of British sympathy for Italian freedom. 

Whilst' the export trade of Great Britain has thus de- 
clined by nearly £8,000,000 her import trade has risen in still 
higher proportion, a circumstance that’ by no means [facili- 
tates]* the adjustment of the balance, [whereas for]* the 
first eight months of 1860 the .value of the wheat imported 
amounted to only £6,796,139, for the same period of the pre- 
sent year it totals £13,431,387. 

The most remarkable phenomenon revealed by the im- 
port tables is the rapid increase of French imports which have 
now attained a volume of nearly £18,000,000 (yearly), whilst 
English exports to' France are not much more considerable 
than, perhaps, those to Holland. Continental politicians have 


*Some words are missing from the original, and the words 
in' square brackets have been inserted to complete the mean- 
ing. — Ed. 
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hitherto overlooked this entirely new phenomenon of modern 
commercial history. It proves that the economic dependence 
of France on England is, perhaps, six times as 'great as the 
economic dependence of England on Fi'ance, if, that is, one not 
only considers the English export and import tables, but also 
compares them with the French export and import tables. It 
then follows that England has now become the principal ex- 
port market for France, whereas France has remained a quite 
secondary export market for England. Hence, _ despite all 
chauvinism and all "Waterloo rodomontade,t the nervous dread 
of the conflict with “perfidious Albion.” 

Finally, one more important fact emerges from the latest 
English export and import tables. While in the first nine 
months of this year English exports to the United States 
declined by more than 25 per cent in comparison with the same 
period of 1860, the port of New York alone has increased its 
exports to England by £6,000,000 during the first eight n’ionths 
of the present year. During this period the export of Ameri- 
can gold to England had almost ceased, while now, on the 
contrary, gold has been flowing for weeks from England to 
New York. It is in fact England and France whose harvest 
<3eficiencies cover the American deficit, while the Morrill 
tariff and the economy inseparable from a civil war have simuL 
taneously decimated the consumption of English and French 
manufactures in North America. And now one may compare 
these statistical facts with the jeremiads of The Times on the 
financial ruin of North America ! 

Die Presse, November 8, 1861. 


5 

INTERirENTION IN MEXICO 

London, November 7, 1861. 

THE TIMES of today has a leading article in its well-known, 
confusedly kaleidoscopic, affectedly humorous style, on the 
French government’s invasion of Dappenthal and on Switzer- 
land's protest against this violation of territory. The oracle 


/Vainglorious bluster ; from Rodomonte, a boastful leader 
an Anosto’s Orlando Fwrioso. — Ed. 
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of Printing House Square recalls how, at the time of most 
acute struggle between English manufacturers and landown- 
ers, little children employed in the factories were led to throw 
needles into the most delicate parts of the machinery to up- 
set the motion of the whole powerful automaton. The ma- 
chinery is Europe, the little child is Switzerland and the 
needle that she throws into the smoothly running automaton 
is — ^Louis Bonaparte’s invasion of her territory or, rather, her 
outcry at his invasion. Thus the needle is suddenly trans- 
formed into the outcry at the needle’s prick and the meta- 
phor into a piece of buffoonei'y at the expense of the reader 
who expects a metaphor. The Times is further enlivened by 
its own discovery that Dappenthal consists of a single village 
called Cressionieres. It ends its short article with a complete 
contradiction of its beginning. Why, it exclaims, make so 
much ado about this infinitely small Swiss bagatelle, when 
every quarter of Europe will be ablaze next spring ? One 
may not forget that, shortly before, Europe was a well regu- 
lated automaton. The whole article appears sheer nonsense 
and yet it has its sense. It is a declaration that Palmerston has 
given carte blanche in the Swiss incident to his ally on the 
other side of the Channel. The explanation of this declara- 
tion is found in the dry notice in the Monitewr that on Octo- 
ber 31 England, France and Spain concluded a convention on 
joint intervention in Mexico.'^ The article of The Tirhes on 
Bappenthal and the notice of the Monitewr on Mexico stand as 
close together as the Canton of Waadt * and Vera Cruz lie 
far apart. 

It is credible that Louis Bonaparte counted on interven- 
tion in Mexico among the many possibilities which he con- 
tinually has ready to divert the French people. It is sure 
that Spain, whose cheap successes in Morocco and St. Domingo 
have gone to her head, dreams of a Restoration in Mexico. 
But it is certain that France’s project had not yet matured 
and that both France and Spain were opposed to a crusade 
against Mexico under English command. 

On September 24, Palmerston’s private Monitewr, the 
Morning Post, announced the details of an agreement that 
England, France and Spain had reached for joint intervention 
in Mexico. The following day the Patrie denied the exist- 
ence of any such agreement. On September 27 The Times 


* In west central Switzerland. — Ed. 
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refuted the Patrie, without naming it. According to The 
Times' article, Lord Russell had communicated the English 
decision on intervention to the French government, whereupon 
M. Thouvenel had answered that the Emperor of the French 
had arrived at a like determination. It was now the turn of 
Spain. In a, semi-official organ the Spanish government dec- 
lared that it purposed an intervention in Mexico, but by no 
means an intervention alongside of England. It rained de- 
mentis. The Times had categoricaly announced that “the full 
assent of the American President had been given to the ex- 
pedition.” Hardly had the report reached the other side of 
the Atlantic Ocean when all the organs of the American gov- 
ernment branded it as a lie, since [the American Union,] con- 
jointly with President Lincoln, was going with and not against 
Mexico. From this it follows that the plan of intervention in 
its present form originated in the Cabinet of St. James. 

No less puzzling and contradictory than the 'statements 
concerning the origin of the convention were the statements 
concerning its objects. One organ of Palmerston, the Morning 
Post, announced that Mexico was not an organized sta£e, with 
an existing government, but a mere robber’s nest. It was to 
be treated as such. The expedition had only one object — 
the satisfaction of the Mexican state’s creditors in England, 
France and Spain." To this end the combined forces would 
occupy the principal ports of Mexico, collect the import and 
export duties on her coast and hold this “ material guarantee ” 
till all debt claims were satisfied. 

The other organ of Palmerston, The Times', declared, on 
the contrary, that England was “steeled against plunderings 
on the part of bankrupt Mexico,” It was not a question of 
the private interests of the creditors, but “ they hope that 
the mere presence of a combined squadron in the Gulf, and 
the seizure of certain ports, will urge the Mexican govern- 
ment to new exertions in keeping the peace, and will con-' 
vince the malcontents that they must confine themselves to 
some form of opposition more constitutional than 
bi-igandage.” 

According to this, the expedition would therefore take 
place to investigate the official government of Mexico. At 
the same time, however. The Times intimates that “ the City 
of Mexico was sufficiently healthy, should it be necessary to 
penerate so far.” 

The most original means of strengthening a government 
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indisputably consist in the sequestration of its revenues andl 
its territories by force. On the other hand, mere ocupation. 
of the ports and '^collection of the duties in these ports can 
only cause the Mexican government to set more inland-lying; 
bounds to its domains. Import duties on foreign commodities^ 
export duties on American commodities would in this way be 
doubled ; the intervention would in fact satisfy the claims oC 
European creditors by extortions from European-Mexican trade.. 
The Mexican government can become solvent only by inter- 
nal consolidation, but it can consolidate itself at home onlyr 
so long as its independence is respected abroad. 

If the expedition’s alleged ends are contradictory, then, 
the alleged means to these alleged ends are still more con- 
tradictory. The English government organs themselves admit; 
that if one thing or another would be attainable by a one- 
sided intervention of France or England or Spain, everything; 
becomes unattainable by a joint intervention of these states. 

One may recall that the Liberal Party in Mexico imdeir 
Juarez, the official President of the republic, has now the- 
Upper hand at almost all points ; that the Catholic Party under 
General Marquez has suffered defeat after defeat, and that, 
the robber barid organized by it is driven back to the sierras 
of Queretaro and dependent on an alliance with Mejia, the- 
Indian chief there. The last hope of the Catholic Party was. 
Spanish intervention. 

The only point — says The Times — on which there may 
possibly be a difference between ourselves and our allies,, 
regards the government of the republic. England will be con- 
tent to see it remain in the hands of the Liberal Party which, 
is now in power, while France and Spain are suspected of a. 
partiality for the ecclesiastical rule which has recently been; 
overthrown. It would, indeed, be strange, if France were, 
in both the old and the new world, to make herself ’the pro- 
tector of priests and bandits. Just as in Italy the Partisans-- 
of Francis II” at Borne were equipped for their work of' 
making Naples imgovernable, so in Mexico the hi^ways, in- 
deed, the streets of the capital, are infested with robbers,, 
whom the church party openly declares to be its friends. 

And just for this reason England strengthens the Idberah' 
governments by undertaking a campaign against them with: 

I France and Spain ; she seeks to suppress anarchy by supply- 
ing the clerical party lying in extremis * with fresh allied, 
troops from Europe! 


- ♦At the last, gasp. — Ed. 
\v 24 
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Save duting the short winter months the coasts of Mexico, 
pestilential as they are, can only be held by conquest of the 
country itself. But a third English government organ, The 
Economist, declares the conquest of Mexico to be impossible. 

If it is desired — says this paper — ^to thrust upon her a 
British prince with an English army, then the fiercest wrath 
•of the United States is excited. France’s jealousy would make 
such conquest impossible, and a motion to this effect would 
be rejected almost unanimously by an English parliament the 
moment it was_submitted to it. England, for her part, can- 
not entrust the govermnent of Mexico to France. Of Spain 
;there can be no question whatever. 

The whole expedition is therefore a mystification, the 
key to which the Patrie gives in these words : “ The con- 

vention recognizes the necessity of installing in Mexico a strong 
:government, that can maintain tranquillity and order there.” 

The question is simply one of applying to the states of 
America through a new Holy Alliance the principle according 
"to which the Holy Alliance held itself called on to interfere' 
in the internal governmental relations of the countries of 
Europe. The first plan of this sort was drafted by Chateau- 
briand for the Bourbons of Spain and France at the time of 
the Restoration, It was frustrated by Canning and Monroe, 
ihe President of the United States, who declared any European 
interference in the internal affairs of American states to be 
taboo. Since then the American Union has constantly asserted 
the Monroe Doctrine as an international law. The present 
•Civil "War, however, created the right situation for securing 
"to the side of the European monarchies an intervention pre- 
■cedent on which they can build later. That is the real object 
of the English-French-Spanish intervention. Its immediate 
result can only be and, is only intended to be the restoration 
■of the anarchy just dying out in Mexico. 

■ Apart from all standpoints of international law in general, 
the Occurrence has the great significance for Europe that by 
concessions in the domain of Continental politics England has 
purchased the support of Louis Bonaparte in the Mexican 
•expedition. 

Die Presse, November 12, 1861. 
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THE DISMISSAL OP FREMONT, 

•FREMONT’S dismissal from the post of Commander-in-Chief 
in Missouri” forms a turning point in the history of the deve- 
lopment of the American Civil War. Fremont has two great 
sins to expiate. He was the first candidate of the Republican 
Party for the presidential office (1856) and he is the. first 
general of the North to have threatened the slaveholders with 
emancipation of slaves (August 30, 1861). He remains, there- 
’fore,’a rival of candidates for the presidency in the future and 
an obstacle to the makers of compromises in the present. 

During the last two decades there had developed in the 
United States the singular practice of not , electing to the 
presidency any man who occupied an authoritative position 
in his own party. The names of such men, it is true, were 
utilized for election demonstrations ; as soon, however, as it 
came to actual business, they were dropped and replaced by 
unknown mediocrities of merely local infiuence. In this mahi. 
ner Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, etc., became Presidents. Likewise 
A. Lincoln. General Andrew Jackson was in fact the last 
President of the United States who owed his office to his 
personal importance, whilst all bis successors owed it, oh the 
contrary, to their personal unimportance. 

In the election year, 1860, the most distinguished names 
of the Republican Party were Fremont and Seward. Known 
for his adventures during the Mexican War, for his intrepid 
exploration of California and his candidacy of 1856, Fremont 
was too striking a figure even to come under consideration, 
.as soon as it was no longer a question of a Republican demon- 
stration, but of a Republican success. He did not, therefore, 
^ offer himself as a candidate. It wa^ otherwise with Seward, 
Republican Senator in the Congress at Washington, Governor 
of the State of New York and, since the rise of the Republican 
Party, unquestionably its leading orator. It required a series 
of mortifying defeats to induce Mr. Seward to renounce his 
own candidacy and to give his oratorical patronage to the then 
more or less unknown A. Lincoln. As soon, however, as lie 
saw his attempted candidacy shipwrecked, he imposed himself 
as a Republican Richelieu on a man whom he took for a 
Republican Louis XIII. He contributed towards making 
Lincoln President, on condition that Lincoln inake him Secre- 
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tary of State, a station whidi is in some measure comparable 
with that of an' English Prime Minister. As a matter of fact,. 
Lincoln was hardly President-elect, when Seward had secured 
the Secretaryship of State. Sttaightway a singular change 
took place in the attitude of the Demosthenes* of the Repub- 
lican Party, whom the prophesying of the “ irrepressible con- 
flict ”t between the system of free labour and the system of 
slavery had made famous. Although elected on November 
6, 1860, Lincoln had entered into office as President only .on 
March 4, 1861. In the interval, during the winter session of 
Congress, Seward made himself the focus of aU attempts at 
compromise ; the Northern organs of the South, such as the 
New York Heraldi for example, whose, bete noirei Seward 
had been till then, suddenly extolled him as the statesman of 
reconciliation and, in fact, it was not bis fault that peace at 
any price did not come to pass. Seward manifestly regarded 
the Secretaryship of State as a mere preliminary step, and 
was less preoccupied with the “irrepressible conflict” of the 
present than with the presidency of the future. He has pro- 
vided fresh proof that virtuosos of the lungs are dangerously 
inadequate statesmen. Read his state dispatches I What a 
repulsive mixture of greatness of phrase and smallness of 
ndnd, of mimicry of strength and acts of weakness ! 

For Seward, therefore, Fremont was the dangerous rival 
whom it was necessary to ruin ; an undertaking that appeared 
so much the easier since Lincoln, in accordance with his legal 
tradition, has an aversion for all genius, anxiously clings to 
the letter of the Constitution and fights shy of every step 
that could mislead the “loyal” slaveholders of. the border 
states. Fremont’s character offered another hold. He is 
manifestly a man of pathos, somewhat high-stepping and 
haughty, and not devoid of all melodramatic flights. First the 
government attempted to drive him to voluntary retirement 
by a succession of petty chicaneries. When this did not suc- 
ceed, it deprived him of his command at the very moment 
when the army organized by himself came face to face with 
the foe in southwest Missouri and a decisive battle was 
imminent. 


*An Athenian orator, born in 384 (or 383) s.c.— Ed. 
fMade in a speech delivered by Seward on October 25,. 
1858, at Rochester. See W. H. Seward, Works, ed. G. E. Baker 
(Boston, 1884), vol. iv, pp. 289-302.— Ed. 

^Bugbear. — ^Ed. 
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Fremont is the idol of the states in the Northwest, wWch 
Ring his praises as the “pathfinder.” They regard his dis-. 
missal as a personal insult. Should the Union government 
meet with a few more mishaps like those of Bull Run and 
Ball’s Bluff,” it has itself given the opposition, which will 
then rise up against it and smash the' hitherto prevailing dip. 
lomatic astern of waging war, its leader in John Fremont. To 
the indictment against the dismissed general which the War 
Board at Washington has published, we shall return later. 

Die Presse, November 26, 1861. 
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TBE TRENT CASE 

London, November 28, 1861. 

THE CONFLICT of the English mail steamer Trent with the 
North American warship San Jacinto in the narrow passage 
,'Of the Old Bahama Channel is the lion among the events of 
the day." On the afternoon of November 8 the mail steamer 

Plata brought information concerning the incident to 
^utbampton, where the electric telegraph at once fiashed .it 
to all parts of Great Britain. The same evening the London 
Stock Exchange was the stage for stormy scenes similar to 
those at the time of the proclamation of the Italian, war. 
Quotations for government sto'ck sank three-quarters to one 
per cent. The wildest rumours ran through London. The • 
American Ambassador, Adams, had received his passport, an 
embargo was imposed on all American ships in the Thames, 
etc. At the same time an indignation meeting of merchants 
was held at the Stock Exchange in Liverpool, to demand 
measures from the English government for_ the satisfaction 
of the violated honour of the British flag. Every normal Eng- 
lishman went to bed with the conviction that he would go 
to sleep in a state of peace but wake up in a state of war. 

Nevertheless, the fact is well-nigh categorically established 
that the conflict between the Trent and the San Jacinto brings 
no war in its train. The semi-oflicial press, like The Times 
and the Morning Post, strikes a peaceful note and pours juridi- 
cally cool deductions on the flickerings of passion. Papers 
like the Daily Telegraph, that at the faintest wot d’ordre* 

*Word of command. — Ed. 
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roar for the British lion, are true models of moderation. 
Only the Tory opposition press, The Morning Herald and The 
Standard, Kits out. These facts force every expert to the 
conclusion that the ministry has already decided not to ihake 
a cosus 6elK out of the “untoward event.” 

It must be added that the event, if not the details of its 
enactment, was anticipated. On October 18, Messrs. Slidell, 
Ambassador of the Confederacy to France, and Mason, Ambas- 
sador of the Confederacy to England, together with their 
secretaries Eustis and McFarland, had run the blockade from 
Charleston on the steamship Theodora and sailed for Havana, 
there to seek the opportunity of a passage to Europe imder 
the English flag. In En^and their arrival was expected daily. 
North American warships had set out from Liverpool to inter- - 
cept the gentlemen, with their dispatches, on this side of the 
Atlantic Ocean. The English ministry had already submit- 
ted the question, whether the North Americans were entitled 
to take such a step, to its oflacial law counsel for their opinion. 
The answer of these counsel is said to have been in the 
affirmative. 

The juridical question turns in a narrow circle. Since 
the foundation of the United States, North .America has 
adopted English maritime law in all its rigour. A leading 
principle of this maritime law is that all neutral merchantmen 
are' subject to search by the bdligerent parties. “ This right,” 
said Lord Stowell in a judgment which has become famous, 
“ offers the sole security that no contraband is carried on the 
neutral ships.” The greatest American authority, Kent, states 
in the same sense : “The duty of self-preservation gives tq 
belligerent nations this right. . . . The doctrine of the English 
admiralty on the right of visitation and search .... has been 
reco^ized in its fullest extent by the courts of justice in 
this country.”=^ It was not opposition to the right of search, 
as is sometimes erroneously submitted, that brought about 
the Anglo-American War of 1812 to 1814. Rather, America 
declared war because England unlawfully arrogated to her- 
self even the search of American warships, on the pretext of 
catching deserting English sailors.' 

The San Jacinto, therefore, had the right to search the 
Trent and to confiscate any contraband stowed aboard this 


*J. Kent, Commentaries on American Law (New York. 
1826), vol. 1, pp. 142, 144 (Part I).— Ed. 
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ship. That dispatches in the possession of TMason, Slidell and' 
Co. come under the category of contraband even The Times^ 
Morning Post, etc., admit. There ‘remains the question whether 
Messrs. ' Mason, Slidell and- Co. were themselves contraband 
and might consequently be confiscated! The point is a tick- 
lish one and differences of opinion prevail among the doctors- 
of law. Pratt, the most distinguished English authority on 
“Contraband,” in his chapter on “ Quasi-Contraband— Dis- 
patches, Passengers ” specifically refers to “ communication. 
of information and orders from the belligerent government 
to its officers abroad, or the conveyance of military pas- 
sengers.”* Messrs. Mason and Slidell, if not officers, were 
just as little ambassadors, since their governments are recog^ 
nized neither by England nor by France. What are they,, 
then ? In justification of the very wide conceptions of con- 
traband asserted by England in the Anglo-French wars,. 
Jefferson remarks in his memoirs that contraband, in the- 
nature of the case, excludes any conclusive definition anct 
necessarily leaves great scope for arbitrariness. In any event, 
however, one sees that from the standpoint of English law 
the legal question dwindles to a Duns Scouts controversy,! 
the force of whose arguments will not go beyond exchange o£ 
diplomatic notes. 

' The political side of the North American procedure was 
estimated quite correctly by The Times in these words : 
‘.‘Even Mr. Seward himself must know that the voices of the- 
Southern commissioners, sounding from their captivity, are 
a thousand times more eloquent in London and in Paris than 
they would have been if they had been heard in St. James' 
and the Tuileries.”! And is not the Confederacy alreadjr 
represented in London by Messrs. Yancey and Mann ? 

We reward this latest operation of Mr. Seward as one oif 
the characteristic tactlessnesses of self-conscious weakness that 
simulates strength. If the naval exploit hastens Seward’s- 
removal from the Washington Cabinet, the United States will 
have no reason to record it as an “untoward event” in the^ 
annals of its Civil War. 


*F. T. Pratt, Law of Contraband of War (London, 1856) ^ 
fAny controversy revolving about a cunningly devised 
or hair-splitting argument ; derived from the name of John 
Duns Scotus (1265 7-1308), a scholastic philosopher described, 
as “the Subtle Doctor.” — Ed. 

fThe Times, November 28, 1861. — Ed. 
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The English Correspondence of November 28 writes con- 
tppryiin g the imp ressions produced by the news of the incident 
.aboard the Trent, as follows: 

The excitement over this incident that has reigned in 
Iiondon and throu^out the country since yesterday is. extra- 
ordinary. Three hours after ttie arrival of the telegraphic 
message referred to, the merchants in Liverpool held a so- 
called indignation meeting. A Mr. Spence presided and a 
resolution was moved : “ That this meeting, having learnt with 
indignation that a warship of the American Union has forcibly 
taken from a British mail steamer certain passengers who 
were peacefully proceeding from one neutral harbour to 
miother under the protection of our flag, urgently calls on the 
.government to preserve the dignity of the British flag by 
■demanding prompt satisfaction for this affront.” 

Some very vehement, impassioned speeches and then, 
.again, some conciliatory ones, were delivered. Finally, how- 
ever, the resolution was carried, but with the amendment 
that the last words, beginning with “by,” be omitted. Many of 
the older and more cautious merchants disapproved of the 
■calling of the meeting and admonished it not to increase the 
irritation precipitately. 

That there is no lack of hotheads who assert that there 
IS here a clear- casus belli in the event of the country’s not 
obtaining complete satisfaction, need scarcely be mentioned : 
nevertheless, the more moderate will hold the field and people 
will await the decision of the Crown lawyers and the govern- 
ment with composure. 

On the Stock Exchange, consols had rapidly fallen one 
per cent with the arrival of the news from Southampton ; 
at closing, however, they had somewhat recovered again. In 
the City as on all sides, firm confidence is placed in the self- 
possession and energy of Lord Palmerston. There is no lack 
of rumours of the worst sort, in particular that the American 
government had foreseen a quarrel with England; that in 
anticipation of this it had already bought up the entire salt., 
petre supply (60,000 cwt.) during the past week, and that 
Lord Palmerston, because he had exact knowledge of the 
American Cabinet’s intentions, had dispatched troops to Canada 
and warships to the American stations in good time. Con- 
trariwise, it is maintained by the other side that the American 
warship had acted quite legally and that there was no cause 
for complaint. 

On this and other questions today’s papers express them- 
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selves at sufficient length in their leading articles. Here 
might further be mentioned only that Earl Russell, after in- 
terrogation of the Crown lawyers through his Under-Secretary 
of State, Layard, has ^ stated that he cannot give his consent 
to the desired search of the Confederate ship Nashville lying 
at Southampton.™ This decision of his had reached Southamp- 
ton before the new matter of the Trent was known there. 

Die Presse, December 2, 1861. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFLICT 

If further proof were required that no one would he more 
delighted by the degeneration of the Trent incident into -a 
doughty Anglo-American naval war than the Paris Cabinet, 
then the attitude of the official and semi-official Paris press 
provides this proof. Hardly has the Patrie triumphantly re- 
counted to its readers that the population of the Northern 
states is demonstrating for energetic resistance to any English 
demand for satisacUon, than it is already able to report 
from London no less loarlilce things. Thus it announces that 
at a Cabinet Council held in London on November 30 it has 
been decided, in the event of an unfavourable reception of 
the note to be handed by Lord Lyons to the Washington 
Cabinet, to .recognize the Southern states and accredit a 
charge d’affaires to President Jefferson Davis, Not only does 
the Patrie do its best to incite and add fuel to the fire ; the 
Moniteur works in the same direction. The Moniteur has the - 
following written to it from Southampton ; " In Southampton 
the opinion is held that this incident can bring the most 
serious consequences in its train ; moreover, this is the 
general opinion. Since the Southern states have gained much 
sympathy for themselves in England, this occurrence cannot 
fail further to increase the number' of their supporters.” 

Concerning the way in which the French government pro- 
poses to' exploit a possible war between England and the 
American Union all positive clews are lacking up to now. 
But the ill-tidings broadcast from Paris prove this much : 
that such a war would be very suitable for the Tuileries policy, 
so that the latter positively desires such a misfortune. This 
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attitude of France is a pointer for the Cabinet of St, James, 
and it is hardly to be supposed' that it has 'no eye thereto. 
The fact also deserves to be stressed that, with the exception 
of the Morning Post, the attitude of the London press, and 
particularly The Times, is a very moderate and cautions one. 
From our London correspondent, who is so well-posted in 
Anglo-American relations, we have received a letter, dated 
November 29, which makes the Trent case appear in many 
respects much less dangerous to Western peace than, by the 
first dispatches from London and by the utterances of the 
Morning Post and the semi-official Paris papers, one was 
bound to suppose. The communication of our London corres- 
pondent elucidates, in the first place, the verdict of the Crown 
lawyers, denies that the San Jacinto forcibly apprehended 
Messrs. Mason, Slidell and Co. in any way on instructions 
from the Washington Cabinet and reduces the much dis- 
cussed Liverpool indignation meeting to its true significance. 
We let our correspondent speak for himself. He writes : *• 

London, November 29. 

THE counsel of the Crown had yesterday to give their opinion 
on the naval exploit in the Bahama Channel. Their records 
of the case consisted of the written reports of the English 
officers left behind on board the TrenP and of the oral testi- 
mony of Commodore Williams, who was on board the Trent 
as Admiralty agent, but on November 27 disembarked from 
the La Plata at Southampton, whence the telegraph called 
him at once to London. The Crown, counsel acknowledged 
the right of the San Jacinto to visit and search, the Trent. 
Since Queen Victoria’s proclamation of neutrality on the out- 
break of the American Civil War expressly counts dispatches 
among articles of contraband, there could be no doubt on 
this point either. There remained, then, the question whether 
Messrs. Mason, Slidell and Co. were themselves contraband 
and therefore confiscable. The Crown counsel appear to hold 
this view, for they dropped the material question of law 
entirely. According to the report of The Times, their opinion 
blames the commander of the San Jacinto only in respect 
of an error in procedure. Instead -of Messrs. Mason, Slidell 


-These introductory remarks are by the Editor of Die 
Presse. — Ed. 
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and Co., he should have taken the Trent herself in tow as a 
prize, brought her to the nearest American port and there 
surrendered her to the judgment of a North American prize 
court,” This is incontestably the procedure corresponding to 
English and therefore to North American maritime law. 

It is equally incontestable that the English' frequently 
violated this rule during' the anti-Jacobin war and proceeded 
in the summary fashion of the San Jacinto. However that 
may be, the whole conflict -is reduced by this opinion of the 
Crown counsel to a technical error and consequently robbed 
of any immediate import. Two circumstances make it easy 
for the Union govemmen to accept this point of view and 
therefore to afford formal satisfaction. In the first place. 
Captain Wilkes, the commander of the San Jacinto, could 
have received no direct instructions from Washington. On the 
voyage home from Africa to New York, he touched on 
November 2 at Havana, which he left again on November 4, 
whilst his "encounter with the Trent on the high seas took 
place on November 8. Captain Wilkes’ stay of only two days 
in Havana did not permit any exchange of notes between 
him and his government. The consul of the Union was the 
sole American authority with whom he could deal. In the 
second place,- however, he had obviously lost his head, as his 
failure to insist on the surrender of the dispatches proves. 

The importance of the incident lies in its moral effect 
on the English people and in the political Capital that can 
easily be made out of it by the English cotton friends of 
secession. Characteristic of the latter is the Liverpool indig- 
nation meeting organized by them and previously mentioned 
by me. The meeting took place on November 27 at three in, 
the afternoon, in the cotton auction-rooms of the Liverpool 
Exchange, an hour after the alarming telegram from South- 
ampton had arrived. 

After vain attempts to press the chairmanship on Mr. 
Cunard, the owner of the Cunard steamships running between 
Liverpool and New York, and other high dignitaries of trade, 
a young merchant named Spence, notorious for a partisan 
treatise on behalf of the slave republic, took the chair. Con- 
trary to the rule of English meetings, he, the chairman, him- 
self proposed the motion to urge " the government to preserve 
the dignity of the British flag by demanding prompt satis- 
faction for this affront.” Tremendous applause, handclapping 
and cheers upon cheers ! The main argument of the opening 
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speaker on the dave republic’s behalf consisted _in stating 
that slave ships had hitherto been protected by the American 
flag from the right of search claimed by England. And then 
this philanthropist launched a furious attack on the slave 
trade! He admitted that England had brought about the 
war of 1812 to 1814 with the United States because she in- 
sisted on searching for deserting English sailors on the war- 
diips of the Union. “But,” he continued with wonderful 
dialectic, “but there is some difference between the right of 
search to take back deserters from the English navy who had 
escaped imder the shelter of an assumed name and the right 
to seize passengers, men of the highest respectability, pro- 
ceeding under the shadow of the English flag I ” He played 
his highest trump, however, at the close of his diatribe. 

The other day — ^he bellowed — awhile I was on the Euro- 
pean Continent, I heard an observation made as to the course 
of our conduct in regard to the United States, and I was 
xinable to reply to the allusion without a blush — ^that the 
feeling of every intelligent man upon the Continent was that 
we would submit to any outrage and suffer every indignity 
offered to us by the Government of' the United States. Our 
patience had been exercised long enough — as long as it was 
•possible to control it [the patience!]. At last we have 
arrived at facts : this is a very hard and startling fact [!] 
and it is the duty of every Englishman to apprise the Gov- 
ernment of how strong and unanimous is the feeling of this 
great community on the outrage offered to our flag. 

This senseless rigmarole was greeted with a cannonade 
of applause. Opposing voices were howled down and hissed 
•down and stamped down. To the remark of a Mr. Campbell 
•that the whole meeting was irregular, the inexorable Spence 
replied : “ I perfectly agree with you that it is a little irregu- 
lar but at the same time the fact that we have met to con- 
sider is rather an irregular fact.”* To the .^proposal of a Mr. 
Turner to adjourn the meeting to the following day, in order 
•that “ the city of Liverpool can have its easy and not a clique 
of cotton brokers usurp its name,” cries of “Collar him, 
throw him out ! ” resounded from all sides. Unperturbed, 
Mr. Turner 'repeated his motion, which, however, was not 
put to the vote, again contrary to all the rules of Englidi 
meetings. Spence triumphed. But, as a matter of fact. 


^Liverpool Daily Post, November 28, 1861.— Ed. 
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nothing has done^ more to cool the temper of London than 
the news of IVIr. Spence’s triumph. 

Die Presse, December 3, 1861. 
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t 

THE PRINCIPAL ACTORS IN THE TRENT DRAMA 

,/ London, December 4, 1861. 

AT the present moment it is of interests to get acquainted 
in some measiure with the leading figures in the Trent drama.. 
On one side stands the active hero, Captain Wilkes, the com- 
mander of the San Jacinto ; on the other, the passive heroes^ 
J. M. Mason and John Slidell. Captain Charles Wilkes is a 
direct descendant of the broiJier of ttie celebrated English 
demagogue, John Wilkes, who threatened for a moment 'to 
shake the throne of George III. The struggle with the North 
American colonies saved the Hanoverian dynasty at that time 
from the outbreak of an Enghsh revolution, symptoms of 
which were alike perceptible in the cry of a Wilkes and the 
letters of a Junius.™ Captain Wilkes, bom in New York in 
1798, forty-three years in the service of the American navy, 
commands the squadron that from 1838 to 1842 explored the 
North and South Pacific Ocean by order of Qie Union govern- 
ment. He has published a report on this expedition in five 
volumes. He is also the author of a work on Western' Americay 
which contains some valuable information on California and 
the Oregon district. It is now certain lhat Wilkes improvised, 
bis coup de main* independently and without instrudtions 
from Washington. 

The two intercepted commissioners of the Southern Con- 
federacy — ^Messrs. Mason and SlideU— form a contrast in every 
respect. Mason, born in 1798, is descended from one of those 
aristocratic families of Virginia that fled from England after 
the Royalists had been defeated at the battle of Worcester. 
The grandsire of our hero belongs to the circle of men who,, 
along vqth Washington, Jefferson, etc., are designated by the- 
Americans as “the revolutionary fathers.” John Slidell is 
neither, like Mason, of aristocratic lineage, nor, like his col- 


*An impetuous and unexpected attack. — Ed. 
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league, a slaveholder by birth. His native town is New York, 
where his grandfather and his father lived as honest .tallow- 
chandlers. Mason, after he had occupied himself -for some 
years with the study of law, stepped on the political stage. He 
figured repeatedly since 1826 as a member of the House of 
Representatives of Virginia ; made his appearance in 1837 in 
the House of Representatives of the American Congress for 
a session ; but his importance only dates from 1847. In that 
year Virginia elected him to the American Senate, in which 
he held his seat until the spring of 1861. Slidell, who is now 
sixty-eight years old, was obliged to leave New York hur- 
j'iedly in consequence of adultery and a duel, in diort, of a 
scandal. He betook himself to New Orleans, where he lived 
first by gambling, later by practising law.' Having become 
first a member of the legislature of Louisiana, he soon made his 
way to the House of Representatives and finally to the Senate 
of the American Congress. As a director of election rogueries 
during the presidential election of 1844 and, later, as a parti- 
cipant in a swindle in state lands, he had even somewhat 
shocked the sort of morals that prevail in Louisiana. . 

Mason inherited influence; Slidell acquired it. The two 
men found and supplemented each other in the American 
Senate, the bulwark of the slave oligarchy. In accordance 
with the American Constitution, the Senate elects a special 
Committee of Foreign Relations, which plays about the same 
-role as the Privy Council formerly played in England, before 
the so-called Cabinet, a quantity theoretically unknown to - 
the English ' constitution, usurped the -Privy Council’s func- 
tions. Mason was for a-long time chairman of this committee ; 
Slidell, a prominent member of it. 

Mason, firmly convinced that every Virginian is a demi- 
god and every Yankee a plebeian rascal, never sought to 
■conceal his contempt for his Northern colleagues. Haughty, 
overbearing, insolent, he knew how to knit his brows in a 
somber, Zeus-like frown and in fact transported to the Senate 
■the manners native to the plantation. A fanatical eulogist 
of slavery, a shameless slanderer of the North and particularly 
of the Northern working class, a blusterer against England, 
Mason wearied the Senate with the prolix importunity of a 
persistent flow of speech that vainly sought to hide its com- 
plete vacuity under a hollow pomp. As a sort of demonstra- 
tion, he went around in recent years in Virginian home-made 
gcay linen ; but, and this is characteristic of the maii, the 
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gray coat was adorned with loud buttons, all of which came 
from a state of New, England, from Connecticut. 

Whilst Mason played the Jupiter Tonans^ of the slave 
oligarchy on the proscenium, Slidell worked behind the scenes. 
'With a rare talent for intrigue, tireless perseverance and an 
‘ unscrupulous lack of regard, but at' the same time wary, covert, 
never strutting, but always insinuating himself, Slidell was 
the soul of • the Southern conspiratorial conclave. One may 
judge the man’s repute from the fact that when in 1845, shortly - 
before the outbreak of war with Mexico, he was sent thither 
as Ambassador, Mexico refused to treat with such an indivi- 
'dual.” Slidell’s intrigues made Polk President. He was, one 
-of the most pernicious counsellors of President Pierce and the 
evil genius of Buchanan’s administration.” The two, Mason 
and Slidell, were the chief sponsors of the law on runaway 
slaves ;• they brought about the bloodbath in Kansas, and both 
were wirepullers for the mea^res whereby Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration smuggled all the means to secession into the hands 
of the South, whilst it left the North defenceless." 

As early as 1855 Mason declared on a public occasion in 
'^outh Carolina that “for the- South only one way lies open 
— ^immediat^, absolute and eternal separation.’’ In March 
■1861 he declared in the Senate that “he owed the Union 
government no allegiance” but -retained his seat in the Senate 
and continued to draw his senatorial salary-as long as the 
safety of his person allowed — a spy in the supreme council 
of the nation and a fraudulent parasite on the public exchequer. 

Mason’s great-grandmo.ther was a daughter of the cele- 
,brated Sir William Temple. He is therefore a distant rela- 
tive of Palmerston. Mason and Slidell appeared to the people 
of the North not merely as their political opponents, but as 
their personal enemies. Hence the general jubilation over 
their capture, which in its first days has overwhelmed regard 
'■for -the danger threatening from England. 

Die Presse, December 8, 1861. 
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THE CONTROVERSIES OVER THE TRENT CASE 

London, December 7, 186 

THE Palmerston press — and on another occasion I will show 
that in foreign affairs Palmerston’s control over nine-tenths, 
of the English press is just as absolute as Louis Bonaparte’s 
over nine-tenths of the French press — ^the Palmerston press 
feels that it works under “pleasing difficulties.” On the one 
hand,. it admits that the Crown lawyers have reduced the 
charge against the United States to a mere mistake in proce- 
dure, to a techtlical error. On the other .hand, it boasts that 
on the basis of such a legal quibble a categorical ultimatum 
has berai presented to the United States such as can .only be 
justified by a gross violation of law, but not by formal error 
in the exercise of a recognized right. Accordingly, the 
Palmerston press now pleads the material question, of law 
again. The great importance of the case appears to enjoin 
a brief examination of the material legal question. 

By way of introduction, it may be observed that not a 
single English paper ventures to blame the San Jacinto for 
the visitation and search of the Trent. This point, therefore,, 
falls outside the controversy. 

Besides, we again call to mind the relevant passage in 
Victoria’s proclamation of neutrality of May 13, 1861. The 
passage reads : 

Victoria R. 

I 

Whereas we are happily at peace with the Government of 
the United States . . . we do hereby strictly charge and com- 
mand all our loving subjects ... to abstain from violating or 
contravening . . . our Royal Proclamation ... by breaking 
or endeavouring to break any blockade lawfidly and actually- 
established . . . or by carrying officers . . . dispatches . . . 
or any article or articles considered contraband of war. . . . 
All persons so offending will incur and be liable to the several 
penalties and penal consequences by the said Statute or by the 
law of nations in that behalf imposed or denounced. And 
we do hereby declare, that all our subjects, and persons 
entitled to our protection, who may misconduct themselves 

. . . will do so at their peril . . . and . . . will incur 

our^high displeasure by such misconduct.* 

*For the original proclamation of Victoria see M. Bernard, 
Historical Account of the Neutrality of Great Britain during: 
the American Civil War [London, 1870], pp. 135-6.— Ed. ‘ 
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This proclamation of ,Queen Victoria, therefore, in the 
■first place declared dispatches to be, contraband and subjects 
the ship that carries such contraband to -the “ penalties of the 
law of nations.” What are these penalties ? 

Wheaton, an American writer on international law whose 
authority is recognized on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean 
alike, says in* his Elements of International Law, p. 565 : 

The fraudulent carrying of dispatches of the enemy will 
also subject the neutral vessel, in which they are transported 
to capture and confiscation. The consequences of such a 
service are indefinite, infinitely beyond the effect of any con- 
traband that can be conveyed. “ The carrying of two or three 
cargoes of military stores,” says Sir W. Scott, “is necessarily 
an assistance of limited nature ; but in the transmission of 
despatches may be conveyed the entire plan of a campaign, 
that may defeat all the plans of the other belligerent. . . , 
The confiscation of the noxious article, which constitutes the 
lienalty for contraband. .. .would be ridiculous when applied 
to despatches. There would be no freight dependent on their 
transportation and therefore this penalty could not, in the-, 
nature of things, be applied. The vehicle, in which they ar& 
carried, must, therefore, be confiscated."* 

Walker, in his Introduction to American Law, says i 

. . . .neutrals may not be concerned in bearing hostile dis- 
patches, under the penalty of confiscation of the vehicle, and 
of the cargo also. . . .f 

Kent, whOiJs accounted a decisive authority in English 
courts, states in his Commentaries : 

' If, on search of a ship, it is found that she carries enemy 
dispatches, she incurs the penalty of capture and of confisca- 
tion by judgment of a prize courtj; 

Dr. Robert Phillimore, Advocate of Her Majesty in Her 
Office of Admiralty, says in his latest work on international 
law, p. 370 : 

Official communications from an official person on the 
public affairs of a belligerent Government are such despatches 
as impress an hostile character upon the carriens of them. 


*H. Wheaton, Elements of International Law (London 
1857), pp. 565-66 (Sixth Edition).— Ed. 

fT. Walker, Introduction to American Law (Boston. 
1855), p. 713, Third Edition. — Ed. 

jFor Kent’s discussion of dispatches and the right of' 
search see his Commentaries on American Law (New York. 
1826), vol. i, pp. 141-47.— Ed. 

H.W. 25 
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The mischievous consequences of such a service cannot be 
estimated, and extended far beyond the effect of any Con- 
traband that can be conveyed, for it is manifest that by the 
carriage of such despatches the most important operations of 
a Belligerent may be forwarded or obstructed. . . . The penalty 
is confiscation of the ship which conveys the despatches and 
of the cargo, if both belong to the same master.* 

Two poirits are therefore established. Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation of May 13, 1861, subjects English ships that for- 
ward the dispatches of the Confederacy, to the penalties of 
international law. International law, according to its English 
and American commentators, inflicts the penalty of capture 
and confiscation on such^ ships. 

Palmerston’s organs consequently lied on higher command 
' — and were naive enough to believe their lie. The captain 
of the San Jacinto had neglected to seek for dispatches on' the 
Trent and therefore he had likewise found none : the Trpnt 
had consequently become shotproof through this oversight. 
The American journals of November 17 to 20, which could 
not yet have been aware of the English Jie, unanimously state, 
on the contrary, that the dispatches have been carried off and 
are already in print, for the purpose of submitting them to 
Congress in "Washington. This entirely alters the state of 
the case. By reason of these dispatches, the San Jacinto had 
the right to take the Trent in tow and every American prize 
court had the duty to confiscate her and her cargo. With 
the Trent, her passengers also came within reach of American 
jurisdiction. ^ 

Messrs. Mason,' Slidell and Co, - as soon as the Trent had 
touched at Monroe, came under American jurisdiction as 
rebels. If, therefore, instead of towing the Trent herself to 
an American port, the Captain of the San Jacinto contented 
himself with carrying off the dispatches and their bearers, he 
in no way worsened the position of Mason, Slidell and Co., 
whilst, on the other hand, his error in procedure benefited 
the Trent, her cargo and her passengers. And it would be 
•indeed unprecedented, if England wished to declare war on 
the United States because Captain Wilkes committed an error 
in procedure harmful to the United States, but useful to 
England, 

The question whether Mason, Slidell and Co. were them- 


Phillimore, Commentaries upon International Law 
(Philadelphia, 1857), vol. iii, 370 [284].— Ed. 
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selves contraljand, was only raised and could only“be raised 
liecause the Palmerston journals had broadcast the lie that 
•Captain Wilkes had neither sought for dispatches, nor carried 
off dispatches. For in this case Mason, Slidell and Co. In fact 
•constituted the sole objects on the ship Trent that could pos- 
sibly fall under the category of contraband. Let us, however, 
disregard this aspect for the 'moment. The proclamation of 
•Queen Victoria designates “officers" of a belligerent. party 
ns contraband. Are " officers " merely military officers ? • 
Were Mason, Slidell and Co. “ officers " of the Confederacy ? 

Officers” says Samuel Johnson in his dictionary of the 
English language, are “men employed by the public” that is 
in German : offenliche Beamtcn.* Walker gives .the same 
•definition. (See his dictionary, edition of 1861.) 

According to the usage of the English language, therefore, 
Mason, Slidell and Co., these emissaries, id est,^* officials of 
the Confederacy, come under the category of “ officers,” whom 
the royal proclamation declares to be contraband. The Cap- 
tain of the Trent knew them in this capacity and therefore 
Tendered himself, his ship and his passengers confiscable. If, 
■according to Phillimore and all other authorities, a ship be- 
•comes confiscable as the carrier of an enemy dispatch, because 
it violates neutrality, in still -higher degree is this true of the 
person who carries the dispatches. According to Wheaton, 
•even an enemy ambassador, so long as he is in transit, may 
lie intercepted. In general, however, the basis of all inter- 
national law is that any member of the belligerent party may’ 
ibe regarded and treated as. a “ belligerent ” by the opposing 
party. “Whilst a man,” says Vattel, “continues a citizen of 
liis own country, he is the enemy of all those with whom his 
nation is at war.”t One sees, therefore, that the English 
Crown lawyers reduced the contentious point to a mere error 
dn procedure, not error in re,t but error in. forrna.m because, 
■actually, no material violation of law is in question. The 
Palmerston organs chatter about the material question of law 
again because a mere error in procedure, in the interest of the 
Trent at that, gives no plausible pretext for a high-fiown 


^Public officials. — Ed. 

**That is. — Ed. 

fE. Vattel, The Law of Nations ; or Principles of the Law 
•of Nature (Philadelphia, 1835), p. 321. 
tin the matter. — Ed. 

Pn the form. — Ed. 
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uitimatunoi. 

Meanwhile, important voices have been raised in this 
sense from diametrically opposite sides ; on the one ^ side, 
Messrs. Bright and Cobden; on the other David Urquhart. 
These people are enemies in principle and in person; the 
first two, peace-making cosmopolitans; the other, the “last 
Englishman*’ ; the former always ready to sacrifice every in- 
ternational right to international trade ; the other hesitating 
not a moment; "Fiat Justitia, pereat mundus,”* and by 
“justice” he understands “English” justice. The voices of 
Bright and Cobden are important, because they represent a 
powerful section of the middle-class interests and are reprer 
sented in the ministry by Gladstone, Milner-Gibson and also> 
more or less, by Sir Cornwall Lewis. The voice of Urquhart 
is important because international law is his life-study and 
every one recognkes him as an incorruptible interpreter of 
this international law. 

The usual newspaper sources will communicate Bright’s 
speech on behalf of the United States and Cobden^s letter, 
which is conceived in the same sense. Therefore I will not 
linger over them. 

Urquhart’s organ. The Free Press, states in its last num- 
ber, published on December 4 : 

We must bombard New York! Such were the frantic 
cries which met the ears of every one who traversed the streets 
of London on the evening of this week day, on the arrival of 
the intelligence of a trifling warlike incident. The act was 
one which England has committed as a matter of coxurse — 
namely tiie seizure on board of a neutral of the persons and 
property of her enemies. 

The Free Press further develops the point that, in 1856 
at the Congress of Paris, Palmerston, without authority from 
Parliament or the Crown, had sacrificed English maritime '' 
rights .in the interest of Russia, and then says that in order 
to justify this sacrifice, Palmerston's organs stated at that 
time: “If we maintained the right of search, we should 
assuredly be involved in a war with the United States on the- 
occasion of the first war in Europe. The very ‘organs of 

public opinion’ now call on us to bombard New York 

because the United States act on those laws which. are theirs, 
no less than our own.” 


*Let justice be done though the world perish.— Ed. 
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With regard to the utterances of the “organs of public 
opinion,” The Free Press remarks : 

“ The bray of Baron Munchausen’s thawing post-horn was 
nothing to the clangour of the British''press on the capture of 
Messrs.' Mason and SlideU.”* Then humorously, it places 
side by side, in “strophe” and “anti-strophe,” the contradic- 
tions by which the English press seeks to convict the United 
States of a “breach of law.” 

, Die Presse, December 11, 1861. 
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THE WASHINGTON CABINET AND. THE 
WESTERN POWERS 

ONE of the most striking surprises of a war so 'rich in sur- 
prises as the Anglo-French-Russian was incontestably the 
declaration on maritime law agreed to at Paris in the spring 
of 1856. When the war against Russia began, England sus- 
pended her most formidable weapons against Russia: 'con-- 
fiscation of enemy-owned commodities on neutral ships and 
privateering. At the conclusion of the war, England broke 
these weapons in pieces and sacrificed the fragments on the 
altar of peace. Russia, the ostensibly vanquished party, re- 
ceived a concession that, by a series of “ armed neutralities,”® 
wars and diplomatic intrigues, she had tried in vain to extort 
since Catherine H. England, the ostensible victor, renounced, 
on the contrary, the great means of attack and defence that 
had grown up out of her sea power and that she had main- 
tained for a century and a half against a world in arms. 

The humanitarian grounds that served as a pretext for 
the Declaration of 1856 vanish before the most superficial 
■examination. Privateering is no greater barbarism than the 
action of voltmteer corps or guerillas in land warfare. The 
privateers are the guerillas of the sea. Confiscation of the 
private goods of a belligerent nation also occurs in land war- 
fare. Do military requisitions, for example, hit only., the cash- 
box of the enemy government and not-the property of private 
persons also ? The nature of land warfare safeguards enemy 


*The Free Press, December 4, 1861. — Ed. 
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possessions that are on neutral' soil, therefore under the- 
sovereignty of a neutral power. The nature of sea warfare 
washes away these barriers, since the sea, as the common 
highway of the nation, cannot fall to the sovereignty of any 
neutral power. 

As' a matter of fact, however, the Declaration of 185& 
veils under its philanthropic phrases a great inhumanity. 
In principle it transforms war from a war of peoples into a 
war of governments. It endows property with an inviolability 
that it denies to persons. ' It emancipates trade from the' 
terrors of war and thereby makes the classes carrying on trade 
and industry callous to the terrors of war. JFor the rest, it is 
self-understood that the humanitarian pretexts of the Declara- 
tion of 1856 were only addressed to the European gallery, just 
like the religious pretexts of the Holy Alliance! 

It is a well-known fact that Lord Clarendon, who signed 
away English maritime rights at the Congress of Paris, acted, 
as he subsequently confessed in the Upper House, without the 
foreknowledge or instructions of the Crown. His sole autho- 
rity consisted in a private letter from Palmerston. Up to' the 
present Palmerston has not dared to demand the sanction of 
the English Parliament for the Declaration of Paris and its 
signature by Clarendon. Apart from the debates on the con- 
tents of the Declaration, there was fear of debates on the 
question whether, independently of Crown and Parliament,, 
an English minister might' usurp the right to sweep away the 
old basis of English sea power with a stroke of the pen. That 
this ministerial coup d'etat did not lead to stormy interpella- 
tions, but, rather, was silently accepted as a fait accompli,*^ 
Palmerston owed to the influence of the Manchester school.*^ 
It found to be in accordance v^ith the interests represented 
by it, and therefore with philanthropy, civilization and pro- 
gress also, an innovation which would allow English com- 
merce to continue to pursue its business with the enemy un- 
disturbed no neutral ships, whilst sailors and soldiens bought 
for the honour of the nation. The Manchester men were 
jubilant over the fact that by an unconstitutional coup de main 
the minister had bound England to international concessions., 
whose attainment in the constitutional parliamentary way was. 


^Accomplished fact. — Ed. 

**School of political economy holding to free trade prin- 
aples. — Ed. 
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wholly improbable. Hence the indignation of the Manchester 
party in England. at the present moment over the disclosures 
of the blue book submitted, by Seward to the Congress in 
Washington ! 

As is known, the United States was the only great power 
that refused to accede to the Declaration of Paris of 1856. K 
they renounced privateering, then they would have to create 
a great state navy. Any weakening of their means of war 
at sea simultaneously threatened them on land with the in- 
cubus of a standing army on the European scale. Neverthe- 
less, President Buchanan stated that he was ready to accept 
the Declaration of Paris, provided that the same inviolability 
would be assured to all property, enemy or neutral, found on 
ships, with the exception of contraband of war. His proposal 
was rejected. From Seward’s blue book it now appears that 
Lincoln, immediately after his assumption of ofSce, offered 
England and France the adhesion of the United States to the 
Declaration of Paris, so far as it abolishes privateering, on 
condition lhat the prohibition of privateering should be ex- 
tended to the parts of the United States in revolt, that, is, 
the Southern Confederacy. The answer that he received 
amounted in practice to recognition of the rights of the 
Southern Confederacy.” 

“ Humanity, progress and civilization ” whispered to the. 
Cabinets of St. James and the Tuileries that the prohibition 
of privateering would extraordinarily reduce the chances of 
secession and therefore of dissolution of the United States. 
The Confederacy was therefore recognized in all haste as a 
belligerent party, in order afterwards to reply to the Cabinet 
at Washington that England and France could naturally not 
recognize the proposal of one belligerent party as a binding 
law for the other belligerent party. The same “noble up- 
rightness ” inspired all the diplomatic negotiations of England 
and France with the Union government since the outbreak of 
the Civil War, and had the San Jacinto not held up the Trent 
in the Bahama straits, any other incident would then have 
sufficed to provide a pretext for the conffict that Lord Palmer- 
ston aimed at. 

Die Presse, December 25, 1861. 
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X • 

THE OPINION OF THE JOURNALS AND THE OPINION 
OF THE PEOPLE 

London, December 25, 1861. 

CONTINENTAL politicians, who imagine that in the London 
press they possess a thermometer for the temper of the English 
people, inevitably draw false conclusions at the present moment. 
With the first news of the Trent case the English national 
pride flared up and the call for war with the United States 
resounded from almost all sections of society. The London 
press, on the other hand, affec^^ed moderation and even The 
Times doubted whether a casus belli existed at all. 

Whence this phenomenoi^? Palmerston was uncertain 
whether the Crown lawyers were in a position to contrive 
any legal pretext for war. For, a week and a half before 
the arrival of the La Plata at Southampton, agents of the 
Southern Confederacy from Liverpool had turned to the Eng- 
lish Cabinet, denounced the intention of American cruisers to 
put out from English ports and intercept Messrs. Mason, Slidell, 
etc., on the high seas, and demanded the intervention of the 
<> English government. In accordance with the opinion of its 
Crown lawyers, the latter refused the request. Hence, in the 
beginning, the peaceful and moderate tone of the London 
press in contrast to the warlike impatience of the people. So 
soon, however, as the Crown lawyers — ^the Attorney-General 
and the Solicitor-General, both themselves "members of the 
Cabinet — ^had worked out a technical pretext for a quarrel 
with the United States, the relationship -between the people 
and the press turned into its opposite. The war fever increas- 
ed in the pre^ in the same measure as the war fever abated 
in the people. At the present moment a war with America 
is just as unpopular with all sections of the English people, 
the friends of cotton and the cabbage-junkers* excepted, as 
the war-howl in the press is overwhelming. 

But now, consider the London press ! At its head stands 
The Times, whose chief editor. Bob Lowe, was formerly a 
demagogue in Australia, where he agitated for separation 


^Kraut junker, a contemptuous term for country squires. 
•Eu, 
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irom England. He is a subordinate member of the Cabinet, 
a kind of minister for education, and a mere creature of 
Palmerston. Punch is the court jester of The Times and 
transforms its sesquipedalia verba * into snappy jokes and 
spiritless caricatures. A principal editor of Punch was accom- 
modated by Palmerston with a seat on the Board" of 'Health 
.and an annual salary of a thousand pounds sterling. 

The Morning Post is in part Palmerston’s private pro- 
perty. Another part of this singular institution is sold to 
the French Embassy. The rest belongs to the haute uoleet 
and supplies the most precise reports for court flunkeys and 
ladies’ tailors. Among the English people the Morning Post 
is accordingly notorious as the Jenkins (the stock flgure for 
the lackey) of the press. 

The Morning Advertiser is the joint property of the 
“licensed victuallers,” that is, of the public houses, which," 
besides beer, may also sell spirits. It is, further, the organ 
of the Anglican bigots and ditto of the sporting characters, 
that is, of the people who make a business of horse-racing, 
betting, boxing and the like. The editor of this paper, Mr. 
Grant, previously employed as a stenographer by the news- 
papers and quite uneducated in a literary sense, has had thV 
honour to get invited to Palmerston’s private soirees. Since 
then he has been enthusiastic for the “ truly English minister ” 
whom, on the outbreak of the Russian war, he had denounced 
as .a “ Russian agent.” It must be added that the pious patrons 
of this liquor-journal stand under the ruling rod of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury and that Shaftesbury is Palmerston’s son-in- 
law. Shaftesbury is the pope of the low churchmen, who 
blend the "spiritus sanctuslf. with the profane spirit of the 
honest Advertiser, 

The Morning Chronicle! Quantum mutatus ab illol-f 
For well-nigh half a century the great organ of the Whig 
Party and the not unfortunate rival of The Times, its star 
paled, after the Whig war. It went" through metamorphoses 
■of all sorts, turned itself into a penny paper and sought to 
live by “ sensations,” thus, for example, by taking the part of 
the poisoner. Palmer. It subsequently sold itself to the 


*Words of a foot and a half. — Ed. 
tHigh rank. — Ed. 
jHoly spirit. — Ed. 

lIHow much changed from that! — Ed, 
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French Embassy, which, however, soon' regretted throwing; 
away its money. It then threw itself into anti-Bonapartism» 
but with no better success. Finally, it found the long missing 
buyer in Messrs. Yancey and Mann — the agents bf the Southern 
Confederacy in London. 

The Daily Telegraph is the private property of a certain 
Lloyd. His paper is stigmatized by the English press itself 
as Palmerston^s mob paper. Besides this function it conducts, 
a chronique scandaleuse.* It is characteristic of . this Tele- ^ 
graph that, on the arrival of the news about the Trent, by ' 
ordre from above it declared mar to be impossible. In the- 
, dignity and moderation dictated to it, it seemed so strange to- 
itself that since then it has published half-a-dozen articles; 
about this instance of moderation and dignity displayed by 
it. As soon, however, as the ordre to change its opinion, 
reached it, the Telegraph now sought to compensate itself 
for the constraint put upon it by outbawling all its -comrades; 
in howling loudly for war. 

The Globe is the ministerial evening paper which receives; 
official subsidies from all Whig ministeries. 

The Tory papers, The Morni-ng Herald and the Evening- 
Standard both belonging to the same boutique,** are- gov- 
erned by a double motive : on the one hand, hereditary hate- 
for “ the revolted English colonies ** ; on the other hand, a 
chronic ebb in their finances. They know that a war with 
America must shatter the present coalition Cabinet and pave- 
the way for a Tory Cabinet. With the Tory C^inet official 
subsidies for The Herald and The Standard would return.. 
Accordingly, hungry wolves cannot howl louder for prey than 
these Tory papers for an American war with its ensuing: 
shower of gold ! 

Of the London daily press. The Daily News and The- 
Mominy Star are the only papers left that are worth men- 
tioning ; both work counter to the trumpeters of war. The- 
Daily News is restricted in its movement by a connection jvith 
Lord John Russell ; The Morning Star (the organ of Bright 
and Cobden) is diminished in its influence by its character 
as a " peace-at-any-price paper,” 

Most of .the London weekly papers are mere echoes of 
the daily press, therefore overwhelmingly warlike. The 


* Chronicle of scandal. — Ed. 

•■*'Shop. — Ed. 
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Observer is in the ministry’s pay. -The Saturday Review 
strives for esprit * and believes it has attained it by affecting, 
a csmical elevation above “humanitarian” prejudices. To- 
show “esprit" the corrupt lawyers, parsons and school- 
masters that write this paper have smirked their, approbation, 
of the slaveholders since -the outbreak of the American Civil 
War. Naturally, they subsequently blew the war-trumpet 
with The Times. They are already drawing up plans of cam- 
paign against the United States displaying an ignorance which; 
is hair-raising. 

The Spectator, The Examiner and, particularly, Mac- 
Millan’s Magazine must be mentioned as more or less respect- 
able exceptions. 

One sees : On the whole, the London press — ^with the- 
exception of the cotton organs, the provincial papers form a 
commendable contrast — ^represents nothing but Palmerston 
, and again Palmerston. Palmerston wants war ; the English 
people don’t want it. Iifiminent events will show who will' 
conquer in this duel, Palmerston or the people. In any case^ 
^he is playing a more dangerous game than Louis Bonaparte: 
at- the beginning of 1859.“ 

Die Presse, December 31, 1861. 
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FRENCH NEWS HUMBUG 
Economic Consequences of War 

London, December 31, 1861.. 

THE belief in miracles seems to be ■withdrawn from one sphere- 
only in order to settle in another. If it is driven out of nature, 
it now rises up in politics. At least, that is the view of the- 
Paris newspapers and their confederates in the telegraph, 
agencies and the newspaper-correspondence shops. Thus, 
Paris evening papers of yesterday announce : Lord Lyons has 
stated to Mr. Seward that he will wait until the evening ot 
^ December 20, but then depart for London, in the event of the- 
Cabinet at Washington’s refusing to surrender the prisoners.. 


♦Spirit.— Ed. 
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Therefore, the Paris papers already knew yesterday the steps 
that Lord Lyons took after receiving the dispatches transmit- 
ted to him on the Europa. Up to today, however, news of the 
arrival of the Europa in New York has not yet reached 
Europe. The Patrie and its associates, before they are in- 
lormed of the arrival of the Europa in America, publish in 
Europe news of the events that ensued in the United States 
on the heels of the Europa's departure. The Patrie and its 
associates manifestly believe that legerdemain requires no 
magic. One journal over here remarks in its stock exchange 
article that these Paris inventions, quite like the provocatory 
articles in some English papers, serve not only the political 
speculations of certain persons in power, but just as much 
the stock exchange speculations of certain private individuals. 

The Economist, hitherto one of the loudest bawlers of the 
war party, publishes in its last number a letter from a Liver- 
pool merchant and a leading article in which the English pub- 
lic is warned not on any account to under-estimate the effects 
of a war with the United States. England imported grain 
worth £15,380,301 during 1861 ; of the whole amount nearly 
£6,000,000 fell to the United States. England would suffer 
more from the inability to buy American grain than the 
United States would suffer from the inability to sell it. The 
United States would have the advantage of prior information. 
If they decided for war, then telegrams would fly forthwith 
from Washington to San Francisco, and the American ships 
in the Paciflc Ocean and the China seas would commence war 
•operations many weeks before England could bring the news 
of the war to India. 

Since the outbreak of the Civil War the American- 
• Chinese trade, and "the American- Australian trade quite as 
much, has diminished to an enormous extent. So far, how- 
ever, as- it is still carried on, it buys its cargoes in most cases 
with English letters of credit, therefore with English capital. 
"On the contrary, English trade from India, China and Austra- 
lia, always very considerable, has grown still more since the 
•interruption of the trade with the United States. American 
privateers would therefore have a great fleld for privateering ; 
English privateers, a relatively insignificant one. English 
"investments of capital in the United States are greater than 
the, whole of the capital invested in the English cotton in- 
•dustry® . American investments of capital in England are nili 
The English navy eclipses the American, but not nearly to 
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the same extent as during the war of 1812 'to 1814. 

> ' If at that time the' American privateers already showed 
themselves far superior to the English, then how about them 
now? An effective blockade of the North American ports, 
particularly in winter, is quite out of the question. In the 
inland' waters between Canada and the United States — and 
superiority here is decisive for the land warfare in Canada — 
the United States would, with the opening of the war, hold 
absolute sway. 

In short, the Liverpool merchant comes to the conclusion : 

“Nobody in England dares to recommend- war for the 
sake of mere cotton. It would be cheaper for us to feed the 
whole of the cotton districts for three years at state expense 
than to wage war with the United States on their behalf for 
one year.” 

Caeterum censeo * that the Trent case will not lead to war, 
'Die Presse, January 4, 1862. 
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A PRO-AMERICAN MEETING 

« London, January 1, 1862, 

THE anti-war movement among the English people gains from ' 
day to day in energy and extent. Public meetings in the most 
diverse parts of the country insist on settlement by arbitra- 
tion of die dispute between England and America. Memoranda- 
in this sense rain on the chief of the Cabinet, and the inde- 
pendent provincial press is almost unanimous in its opppsi- 
•tion to the war-cry of the London press. 

Subjoined is a detailed report of the meeting held last 
Monday in Brighton, since it emanated from the working class, 
and the two principal speakers, Messrs. Cunningham and 
White, are influential members of Parliament who both sit on- 
the ministerial side of the House. 

Mr. Wood (a worker) proposed the first motion, to -Hie- 
effect “that the dispute between England and America arose 
out of a misinterpretation of international law, but not out 
of an intentional insult to the British flag; that accordingly 


*For the rest I think. — Ed. 
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this meeting is of the opinion that the whole question in dis- 
pute should be referred to a neutral power for decision by 
arbitration-; that under the existing circumstances a war with 
America is not justifiable, but rather merits the condemnation 
■of the English people." In support of his motion Mr. Wood, 
-among other things, remarked : 

It is said that this hew insult is merely the last link in ' 
u chain of insults that America has offered to England. Sup- 
pose this to be true, what would it prove in regard to the cry 
for war at the present moment? It would prove that so long 
as America was undivided and strong, we submitted quietly 
to her insults ; but now, in the hour of her peril, take advant- 
age of a position favourable to us, to revenge the insult. 
Would not such a procedure brand us as cowards in the eyes 
of the civilized world? 

Mr. Cunningham : ... .At this moment there is develop- 
ing in the midst of the Union an avowed policy of emancipation. 
(Applause), and I express the earnest hope that no interven- 
tion on the part of the English government will be permitted 
'(Applause) .... Will you, freeborn Englishmen, allow your- 
selves to be embroiled in an anti-republican war ? For that 
is the intention of The Times and of the party that stands 
behind it. . . . I appeal to the workers of England, who have 
the greatest interest in the preservation of peace, to raise 
their voices and, in case of need, their hands for the preven- 
tion of so great a crime (Loud Applause) . . . .The Times has 
exerted every endeavour to excite the warlike spirit of the ' 
land and by bitter scorn and slanders to engender a hdstile 
mood among the Americans. ... I do not belong to the so- 
■called peace party. The Times favoured the policy of Russia 
and put forth (in 1853) all its powers to mislead our country 
into looking on calmly at the military encroachments of Rus- 
-sian barbarism in the East. I was amongst those who raised 
their voices against this false policy. At the time of the in- 
troduction of the Conspiracy Bill, whose object was to facilitate 
the extradition of political refugees, no expenditure of effort 
seemed too great to The Times, to force this Bill through the 
Lower House. I was one of the ninety-nine members of the 
House who withstood this encroachment on the liberties of 
the English people and brought about the ministers’ down- 
falP (Applause). This minister is now at the head of the 
Cabinet. I prophesy to him that should he seek to embroil 
•our country in a war with America without good and suffi- 
cient reasons, his plan will fail ignominiously. I promise him 
a fresh ignominious defeat, a worse defeat than was his lot 

on the occasion of the Conspiracy Bill (Loud Applause) I 

•do not know the official communication that has gone to 
Washington ; but the opinion prevails that the Crown lawyers 
have recommended the government to take its stand on the 
J^srrow legal ground that the Southern commissioners 
might not be seized without the ship that carried them. Con- 
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sequently the ha n ging over of Slidell and Mason is to be 
•demanded as the sirie qua non* 

' Suppose the'people on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean 
■does not permit its government to hand them over. Will yo\i^ 
go to war with it for the bodies of these two envoys of the 
•slavedrivers ? . . . . There exists in this country an anti-repub- 
lican war party. Remember the last Russian war. From the 
-secret dispatches published in Petersburg it was clear beyond 
all doubt that the articles published by The Times in 1855 
were written by a person who had access to the secret Russian 
state papers and documents. At that time Mr. Layard read 
the striking passages in the Lower House, and The Times', in 
its consternation, immediately changed its tone and blew the 
war trumpet next morning.... The Times has repeatedly at- 
tacked the Emperor Napoleon and supported our government 
. in its demand for imlimited credits for land fortifications and 
floating batteries. Having done this and raised the alarm cry 
ngainst France, does The Times now wish to leave our coast 
exposed to, the French emperor by embroiling our country in 

n trSns-Atlantic war ? It is to be feared that the present 

^eat preparations are intended by no means only for the 
Trent case but for the eventuality of a recognition of the gov- 
•ernment of the slave states. If England does thk, then she^ 
will cover herself with everlasting shame. 

Mr. White : It is due to the working class to mention 
that they are the originators of this meeting and that all the 
•expenses of organizing it are borne by their committee. . . . 
TThe present government never had the good judgment to deal 
Jionestly and frankly with the people...,. I have never for a 
moment believed that there was the remotest possibility of a 
war developing out of the Trent case. I have said to the face 
of more than one member of the government that not a single 
member of the government believed in ttie possibility of a 
war on account of the Trent case. Why, then, these powerful 
preparations ? I believe that England and France have 
reached an understanding to recognize the independence of 
the Southern states next spring. By then Great Britain would 
have a fleet of superior strength in American waters.- Canada 
_ Tvould be completely equipped for defence. If the Northern 
states are then inclined to make a casus belli out of the recog- 
nition of the Southern states. Great Britain will then be 
■ prepared 

The speaker then went on to develop the dangers of a 
war with the United States, called to mind the sympathy 
- that America showed on the death of General Havelock, the 
assistance that the American sailors rendered to the English 
ships in the unlucky Peiho engagement,” etc. He closed with 
the remark that the Civil War would end with the abolition 


*That which is absolutely indispensable. — Ed. 
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of slavery and England must therefore stand unconditionally 
on the Bide of the North. 

The original motion having been unanimously adopt^,. 
a memorandum for Palmerstfan was submitted to the meeting,, 
debated and adopted. 

Die Presse, January 5, 1862. ^ 
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THE HISTORY OF SEWARD’S 
SUPPRESSED DISPATCH 

London, January 14, 1862‘. 

THE defunct Trent case is resurrected, this time, however',, 
as a casus belli not between England and the United States,, 
but between the English people and the English government. 
The new casus belli will be decided in Parliament, which 
assembles next month. Without doubt you have already 
taken notice of the polemic of The Daily News and The Star 
against the Morning Post for suppressing and denying 
Seward’s peace dispatch of November 30 which on Decem- 
ber 19 was read to Lord John Russell by the American Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Adams. Permit me, now, to return to this matter. 
With the assurance of the Morning Post that 
Seward’s dispatch had not the remotest bearing on the Trent 
affair, stock exchange securities fell and property worth mil- 
lions changed hands, was lost on the one side, won on the- 
other. In business and industrial circles, therefore, the- 
wholly unjustifiable semi-ofiicial lie of the Morning Post dis- 
closed by the publication of Seward’s dispatch of November' 
30 arouses the most tremendous indignation. 

On the afternoon of January 9 the peace news reached 
London. The same evening the Evening Star (the evening" 
edition of the Morning Star) interpellated the government 
concerning the suppression of Seward’s dispatch. of November 
30. The following morning, January 10, the Morning Post 
replied as follows : 

It will of course be dsked why is it that we have not. 
heard of this sooner seeing that Mr. Seward’s dispatch must 
have reached Mr. Adams some time in December ? The ex- 
planation of this is very simple. It is that the dispatch re- 
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ceived by Mr. Adams was not communicated to the English 
gouemment.’^ ' 

On the evening oi the same day The Star ^gave the lie 
to the Post completely and declared its “rectification” to be 
a miserable subterfuge. The dispatch had in fact not been 
“ communicated" to Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell by 
Mr. Adands, but had been “read out" 

, Next morning, Saturday, January 11, The Daily News 
entered the lists and proved from the Morning Post’s article 
of December 21 that the latter and the government were fully 
acquainted with Seward’s dispatch at that time and delibe- 
rately falsified it. The government now prepared to retreat. 
On the evening of January 11 the semi-official Globe declared 
that Mr. Adams had, to be sure, communicated Seward’s dis- 
patch to the government on December 19 ; this, however, 
“ contained no offer of the kind which Lord Russell supposed 
the Federal government might have been willing to make 
any more than that immediate apology for Captain Wilkes’ 
outrage on .our flag.”t This shamefaced confession of a 
deliberate deeeption of the English people for ,three weeks 
only fanned the flame higher, instead of quenching it. A 
cry of anger resounded through all the organs of the indus- 
trial districts of Great Britain, which yesterday finally found 
its echo even in the Tory newspapers. The whole question, 
it was clearly observed, was placed on the order of the day, 
not by politicians, but by the commercial public. Today's 
Morning Star remarks ,on the subject : 

. . Lord John Russell made himself an accomplice in thaF 
suppression of the truth which is the virtual suggestion of 
falsehood — ^he allowed the Morning Post to state, uncontra- 
dicted,' the very opposite of the truth, but he is incapable 
of having dictated that mendacious and incalculably perni- 
cious article which appeared on the 21st of December. . 
There can be only one man high enough in office, and low 
enough in character, to have inspired the atrocious composi- 
tion... .The Minister who mutilated the Afghan dispatches 
'is alone capable of having suppressed Mr, Seward’s mes- 
sage of peace The foolish leniency of the' House of Com- 

mons condoned the one offence. Will not Parliament and 
people in the infliction of punishment for the other ?$ 

Die Presse, January 18, 1862. 

’’’Morning Post, January 10, 1862. — Ed. 

■fGlobe, January 11, 1862. — Ed. 

i Morning Star, January 14, 1862. — Ed. 
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A COUP D’ETAT OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL 

London, January 17, 1862. 

LORD John Russell’s position during the recent crisis was 
a thoroughly vexatious one, even for a man whose whole" 
parliamentary life proves that he has seldom hesitated to 
sacrifice real power for official position. No one forgot that 
Lord John Russell has lost the Premiership to Palmerston, 
but no one seemed to remember that he has gained the 
Foreign Office from Palmerston. All the world considered 
it a self-evident axiom that Palmerston .directed the Cabinet 
in his o"wn name and foreign policy under the name of Rus- 
sell. On the arrival of the first peace news from New York, 
Whigs and Tories vied with one another in trumpet-blasts- to 
the greater glory of Palmerston’s statesmanship, whilst the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, L.ord John RusseR, was hot even 
a candidate for praise as his assistant. He "v^as absolutely 
ignored. Hardly, however, had the scandal caused by the 
suppressed American dispatch of November 30 broken out, 
when Russell’s name was resurrected from the dead. 

Attack and defence now made the discovery that the res- 
ponsible Minister for Foreign Affairs was called Lord John 
Russell ! But now even Russell’s patience gave way. With- 
out waiting for the opening of Parliament and contrary to 
every ministerial convention, he published forthwith in the 
official Gazette of January 12 his 0 "wn correspondence with 
Lord Lyons. This correspondence proves that Seward’s dis- 
patch on November 30 was read by Mr. Adams to Lord John 
Russell on December 19 ; that Russell expressly acknowledged 
this dispatch as an apology for the .act of Captain Wilkes, 
and that Mr. Adams, after Russel’s disclosures, considered 
a peaceful, outcome of the dispute as certain. After this 
official disclosure, what becomes of the Morning Post of De- 
cember 21, which denied the arrival of any dispatch from 
Seward relating to the Trent case ; what becomes of the Morn- 
ing Post of January 10, which blamed Mr. Adams- for the 
suppression of the dispatch, what becomes of the entire war ' 
racket of the Palmerston press from December 19,- 1861, 
to January 8, 1862 ? Even more ! Lord John Russell’s dis- 
patch to Lord Lyons of December 19, 1861, proves that the 
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•Rnglish Cabinet presented no war ultimatum; that Lord-' 
Lyons did not receive instructions to leave Washington seven 
■days after delivering “ this ultimatum that Russell ordered 
the ambassador to avoid every semblance of a threat, and, 
finally, that the English- Cabinet had determined to' make a 
•definitive decision only after receipt of the American answer. 
‘The whole of the policy trumpeted by the Palmerston press,- 
which found so many servile echoes on the Continent, is 
therefore a mere chimera. It has never been carried out in 
real life.' It only proves, as a London paper states today, 
that Palmerston “sought to thwart the declared and binding 
policy of the responsible advisers of the Crown.” 

That Lord John Russell’s coup de main struck the Pal- 
merston press like a bolt from the blue, one fact proves most 
forcibly. The Times of yesterday suppressed the Russell cor- 
respondence and made no mention of it whatever. Only to- 
day a reprint from the London Gazette figures in its columns, 
introduced and prefaced by a leading article that carefully 
avoids the real issue, the issue between the English people 
and the English Cabinet, and touches on it mefely in the ill- 
bumoured phrase that “Lord Russell has exerted all his in- 
genuity to extract an apology” out of Seward’s dispatch of 
TIovember 30. On the other hand, the wrathful Jupiter 
'Tonans of Printing House Square lets off steam in a second 
leading article, -in which Mr. Gilpin, a member of the minis- 
fry, the President of the Board of Trade and a partisan of the 
Manchester school, is declared to be unworthy of his place 
in the ministry. For last Tuesday, at a public meeting in 
^Northampton, whose parliamentary representative he is, 

' Gilpin, a former bookseller, a demagogue and an apostle of 
moderation, whom nobody will take for A hero, criminally 
-urged the English people to prevent by public demonstrations 
•an untimely recognition of the Southern Confederacy, which, 
lie inconsiderately stigmatized -as an offspring of slavery. As 
if. The Times indignantly exclaims, as if Palmerston and Rus- 
sell — The Times now remembers the existence of Lord John 
Russell once more — ^had not fought all their lives to put down 
slavery! It was surely an indiscretion, a calculated indis- 
cretion on the part of Mr. Gilpin, to call the English people 
into the lists against the pro-davery longings of a ministry 
to which -he himself belongs. But Mr. -Gilpin, as already 
mentioned^ is- no ' hero. His whole career evidences 
little capacity for martyrdom. His indiscretion occurred on the 
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same day as Lord Russell carried out his coup de main. We 
may therefore conclude that the Cabinet is not a “happy 
family” and that its individual members have already fami- 
liarized themselves with the idea of “separation;” 

No less noteworthy than the English ministerial sequel 
to the Trent drama is its Russian epilogue. Russia, which 
during the entire racket stood silently in the background with 
folded arms, now springs to the proscenium, claps Mr. Seward 
on the shoulders — and declares that the moment for the defi- 
nitive regulation of the maritime rights of neutrals has at 
last arrived. Russia, as is known, considers herself called 
on to put the urgent questions of civilization on the agenda of 
world history at the right time and in the right place. Russia 
becomes unassailable by the maritime powers the' moment 
the latter give up, with their belligerent rights against neu- 
trals, their power over Russia’s export trade. The Paris Con- 
vention of April 16, 1856, which is in part a verbatim copy, of 
the Russian “ Armed ” Neutrality ^-Treaty of 1780 against 
England is meanwhile .not yet law . in England. What 
a trick of destiny if the Anglo-American dispute ended with 
the English Parliament and the English Crown sanctioning 
a concession that two British ministers made to Russia on 
their own authority at the end of the Anglo~Russian war. 

Die Pressed January 21, 1862. 


17. 

A LONDON WORKERS’ MEETING 


London, January 28, 1862. 

THE working class, so preponderant a component part of a 
society that within living memory has no longer possessed a 
peasantry, is known to be unrepresented in Parliament. Never- 
theless, it is not without political influence.--s No important 
innovation, no decisive measure has ever been carried through 
in this country without pressure -from without, whether it was 
the opposition that required such pressure against the govern- 
ment or the government that required the pressure against 
the opposition. By pressure from without the Englishman 
understands great, extra-parliamentary popular demonstra- 
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tions, which naturally cannot - be staged without the lively 
co-operation of* the working class. Pitt understood’ how to 
use the masses against the Whigs in his Anti-Jacobin War. The 
Catholic emancipation, the Reform ,Bill, .the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, the Ten Hours Bill, the war against Russia, the 
rejection of Palmerston’s Conspiracy Bill,“ all were the fruit 
of stormy extra-parliamentary demonstrations, in which the 
working class, sometimes artificially incited, sometimes acting 
spontaneously, now as a persona dramatis,’^ now as the chorus 
played the principal part or, according to circumstances, the 
noisy' part. So much the more striking is the attitude of the 
English working class in regard to the American Civil War. 

' The misery that the stoppage of the factories and the 
shortening of the labour time, motivated by the blockade of 
the slave states, has produced among the workers in the 
northern manufacturing districts is incredible and in •'daily 
process of growth.” The other component parts of the work- 
ing class do not suffer to the same extent; taut they suffer 
severely from the reaction of the crisis in the cotton indus- 
try on the remaining branches of production, from the cur- 
tailment of the export of their own products to the North of 
Jlmeriea in consequence of the Morrill tariff and from the 
annihilation of this export to the South in consequence of 
the blockade. At the present moment, English interference 
in America has, accordingly become a bread-and-butter ques- 
tion for the working class. Moreover, no means of inflaming 
its wrath against the United States is scorned by its "natural 
superiors.” The sole great and widely' circulating workers’ 
organ still existing, Reynolds’s Weekly Newspaper, has been 
purchased expressly in order that for six -months it might' 
reiterate weekly in raging diatribes the caetefum censeo of 
English intervention. The working class is accordingly fully 
conscious th&t the government is only waiting for the interven- 
tion cry from below, the pressure from without, to put an end 
to the American blockade and English misery. Under these- 
circumstances, the obstinacy with which the working class 
keeps silent, or breaks its silence only to raise its voice against 
intervention and for the United St&tes, is admirable. This' is 
a new, brilliant proof of the indestructible excellence of the 
■English popular masses, of that excellence which is 
the secret of England's greatness and which, to speak in the 

i » 

■^Person of the drama. — Ed. <■ 
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hyperbolic language of Mazzini, made the common Englidis 
soldier seem a demi-god .during the Crimean War- and th& 
Indian insurrection. ' 

The following report on a great workers’ meeting that 
took place yesterday^ in Marylebone, the most populous dis- 
trict of London, may serve to characterize the “ policy ”.ot 
the working class ; 

Mr. Steadman, the chairman, opened the meeting witlt 
the remark that the question was one of a decision on the 
part of the English people in regard to the reception' of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell. “ It has to be considered whether 
these gentlemen have come on a voyage here to free the 
slaves from their chains or to forge a new link for these 
chains.” 

Mr. Yates : On the present occasion the working class- 
dare “not keep silent. The two gentlemen who are sailing 
across the Atlantic Ocean to our land are the agdnts of slave- 
holding and tyrannical states. They are in open rebellion 
against the lawful Constitution of their country and come here 
to induce our government to recognize the independence of 
the slave states. It is the duty of the working class to pro- 
nounce its opinion now, if the English government is not to 
believe that we regard its foreign policy with indifference. We 
must show that the money expended by this people on the 
emancipation of slaves cannot be allowed to be uselessly 
squandered. Had our government acted honestly, it would 
have supported the Northern states heart and soul in suppress- 
ing this fearful rebellion. 

After a detailed defence of the Northern states and the 
observation that “Mr. Lovejoy’s violent tirade against Eng- 
land was called forth by the slanders of the English press,”’ 
the speaker proposed the following motion : 

This meeting resolves that the agents of the rebels, Mason 
and Slidell, now on the way from America to England, are 
absolutely unworthy of the moral sympathies of the working 
class of this country, since they are slaveholders as well as 
the confessed agents of the tyrannical faction that is at once 
in rebellion against the American republic and the sworn enemy 
of the social and political rights of the working class in all 
countries. 

Mr. Whsmne supported the motion. It was,- however,, 
self-understood that every personal insult to Mason and Sli- 
dell must be avoided during their presence in London. 

Mr. Nicholas, a resident "of the extreme North of the 
- United States,” as he announced, who was in fact pent to the 
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■meeting by Messrs. Yancey and Mann as the advocatus dia- 
holi,* protested against the motion. 

I am here, because here freedom of speech prevails. With 
-us at home, the government has permitted no man to open his 
mouth for three months. Liberty 'has been crushed not only 
in the South, but also in the North. The war has many foes 
in the North, but. they dare not speak. No less than two 
hundred newspapers have been suppressed or destroyed by 
the mob. The Southern states have the same right to secede 
from the North as the United States had to separate from 
England.. 

Despite the eloquence of Mr. Nichols, the first motion was 
carried unanimously. He now sprang up afresh : “ If they 

reproached Messrs. Mason and Slidell with being slaveholders, 
the same thing would apply to Washington and Jefferson, etc.” 

Mr. Beale refuted Nichols in a detailed speech and then 
brought • forward a second motion: 

In view of the ill-concealed efforts of The Times and 
other misleading journals to represent English public opinion 
on all American affairs falsely ; to embroil it in war with 
millions of our kinsmen on any pretext whatever, and to take 
advantage of the momenta^ perils of the republic to defame 
democratic institutions, this meeting regards it as the very 
special duty of the workers, since they are not represented 
.in the Senate of the nation, to declare their sympathy with the 
United States in their titanic struggle for the maintenance 
of the Union ; to denounce the shameful dishonesty and ad- 
vocacy of slaveholding on the part of The Times and kindred 
aristocratic journals ; to express themselves most emphatically 
in favour of the strictest policy of non-intervention in affairs 
of the United States and in favour of the settlement of all 
matters that may be in dispute by commissioners or arbitra- 
tion courts nominated by both sides ; to denounce the war 
policy of the organ of the stock exchange swindlers, and to 
manifest the warmest sympathy with the strivings of the 
Abolitionists for a final solution of the slave question. 

This motion was unanimously adopted, as well as the final 
motion “ to forward to the American government per medium 
of Mr.'Adams a copy of the resolutions framed, as an expres- 
sion of the feelings and opinions of the working p^^^sg of 
England.” 

Die Presse, February 2, 1862. 


*Devil’s advocate. — Ed. 
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18. 

ANTI-INTERVENTION FEELING 

\ 

London, January 31, 1862. 

LIVERPOOL’S commercial greatness derives its origin f rqm the 
slave trade. The sole contributions with whifJh Liverpool has 
enriched the poetic literature of England are pdes to the slave 
trade. Fifty years ago Wilberforce could set foot on Liverpool 
soil only at the risk of his life. As in the preceding century 
the slave trade, so in the present century the trade in the 
product of slavery — cotton — formed the material basis of 
Liverpool’s greatness. No wonder, therefore, that Liver- 
pool is the centre of the English friends of secession. It 
is in fact the sole city in the United Kingdom where during 
the recent crisis it was possible to organize a quasi-public 
meeting in favour of a war with the United States. And what 
does Liverpool say now? Let us hearken to one of its great 
daily organs, the Dail^ Post. 

In a leading article entitled “ The Cute Yankees ” it is 
stated among other things; 

■ The Yankee^, with their usual adroitness, contrived to 
convert a loss into a gain. In point of fact'they have so ma- 
naged affairs as to make England subservient to their advan- 
tage. .. .Great Britain has the advantage of displaying her 
power. . . . (but to what end ?) The Yankees were always in 
favour of the unlimited privilege of neutrals, but Great Bri- 
tain was opposed to it (this privilege was contested to the 
limit during the Anti-Jacobin War, the Anglo-American War 
of 1812 to 1814, and again, more recently in 1842, during ^he 
negotiations between Lord Ashburton and the Secretary of 
Slate Daniel Webster). Now our opposition must cease. The 
Yankee principle is virtually recognized. Mr. Seward estab- 
lishes the fact (declares that England has given way in 

principle and that through the Trent case the United States 
have obtained a concession to secure which they had hitherto 
exhausted every means of diplomacy and of war in vain). 

More important still is the 'Daily Post’s admission of the 
revulsion in public feeling, even in Liverpool. 

The Confederate — ^it says — ^have certainly done nothing 
to forfeit the good opinion entertained of them. Quite the 
contrary. They have fought manfully and made dreadful 
sacrifices. If they do not obtain their independence every 
one must admit that they deserve it Public opinion, how- 

ever, has now run counter to their claims. They are no 
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longer the fine fellows they were six months ago. They are 
pronounced by 'implication to, be a very sorry set. 

A reaction has in fact set in. The anti-slavery peo- 
ple, who, to' Use a vulgarism, shrunk in their shoes in the 
presence of popular excitement, now come forth to thunder 
big words against man-selling and the slave-owners of the 
Southern states . . . The walls of the town were yesterday posted 
with a great placard fuU of denunciation and angry invective, 
and a London evening paper, the Sun, remembered something 
to Mr. Mason’s disadvantage. . “the author of the accursed 

Fugitive Slave Law ” The Confederates have lost by the 

Trent affair. It was to gain ; it Yias taraed nut tn 

their ruin. The sympathy of this country will be withdrawn 
from them and they will have to realize as soon as possible 
their peculiar situation, ,^They have been very ill-used but 
they will have no redress.* 

After this admission by such a friend of secession as the 
Liverpool daily paper it is easy to explain the altered lan- 
guage that some important organs of Palmerston now suddenly 
make use of before the opening of Parliament. Thus The 
Economist of last Saturday has an article entitled, “Shall the 
Blockade be Respected 1 ” 

It proceeds in the first place from the oxiom that the 
blockade is a mere paper blockade and tljat its violation is 
therefore permitted "by international law. France demanded 
the blockade’s forcible removal. The practical decision of 
the question lay accordingly in the hands of England, who 
had a great and pressing motive for such a step. In parti- 
cular she was in need of American cotton. One may remark 
incidentally that it is not quite clear how a “ mere paper 
.blockade ’’ can prevent the shipping of cotton. 

“But nevertheless,” cries The Economist, ’’England must 
respect the blockade.” Having motivated this judgment .with 
a. series oi sepivisrus, it fi-nally eem.es te ttve gist of. tlae matter. 

It would be undesirable in a case of this kind — ^it says — 
for our government to take any steps or to enter any course 
of action in which they would not carry the whole country 

cordially and spontaneously with "them Now we doubt 

whether the great body of the British people are yet prepared 
for any interposition which would even have the semblance of 
siding with, or aiding the establishment of, a slave republic. 
The social system of ttie Coijfederate states is based on slavery ; 

the Federalists have doue what they could to persuade us 

that slavery lay at the root of the Secession movement, and 


"Liverpool Daily Post, January 13, 1862. — Ed. 


that they/ the Federalists, were hostile to slavery ;--an<J. 
slavery is our especial horror and detestation. . . • 

But the real error of the popular movement is here: — 

it is the Restoration and not Dissolution of the Union that 

/Would be the consolidation and perpetuation of Negro servi- 
tude, and that it is in the independence of the South and not 
in her defeat, that we can alone look with confidence for the 
early amelioration and ultimate extinction of the slavery we 

abhor We hope soon to make this clear to our readers. 

But it is not clear yet. The majority of Englishmen still think 
otherwise ; and as long as they do, any intervention on the 
part of our government which should place us in a position of 
actual opposition to the North, and inferential alliance with 
the South, would scarcely he supported by the hearty co-ope- 
ration of the British nation.* 

In other words : the attempt at such intervention would 
cause the downfall of the ministry. And 'this also explains 
why The Times pronounces itself so decidedly against any 
intervention and for England’s neutrality. 

Die Presse, February 4, 1862. 


19. 


ON THE COTTON CRISIS 

SOME days ago the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Manchester took place. It represents Lancashire, the. 
the greatest industrial district of the United Kingdom and' the 
chief seat of British cotton manufacture. The chairman of 
the meeting, Mr. Potter, and the principal speakers at it, 
Messrs. Bazley and Turner, represent Manchester and a part 
of Lancashire in the Lower House. From the proceedings of 
the meeting, therefore, we learn officially what attitude the 
great^ centre of English cotton industry will adopt in the “Senate 
of the nation ” in face of the American crisis. 

At the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce last year 
Mr. Ashworth, one of England’s biggest cotton barons, had 
celebrated with Pindaric extravagance the unexampled ex- 
pansion of the cotton industry during the last decade. In 
particular he stressed the point that even the commercial 
crises of 1847 and 1857 had produced no falling off in the ex- 
port of English cotton yarns and textile fabrics. He explained 

*The Economist, January 25, 1862.— Ed. 
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the phenomenon by the wonder-working powers of the free, 
trade system introduced in 1846. Even then it sounded 
strange that this system, though unable to spare England the 
crises of 1847 and 1857, should be able to withdraw a parti- 
cular branch of E n g lis h industry from the influence of those 
crises. But what do we hear today ? All the speakers, Mr* 
Ashworth included, confess that since 1858 an unprecedented 
glutting of the Atlantic markets has taken place and that in 
consequence of steadily continuing overproduction on a mass 
scale the present stagnation was bound to occur, even without 
the American Civil War, the Morrill tariff and the blockade. 
Whether without these aggravating circumstances the falling 
off in last year’s exports would have been as much as £6,000,000^ ' 
naturally remains an open question but does not appear im- 
probable when we hear that the principal markets of Asia 
, and Australia are stocked with suflicient English cotton manu- 
factures for twelve months. 

Thus, according to the confession of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, which in this . matter speaks with 
authority, the crisis in the English cotton industry has so far 
been the result not of the American blockade, but of English 
overproduction. But what would be the consequences of a 
continuation of the American Civil War? To this question 
we again receive an unanimous answer ; Measureless suffering 
for the working class and ruin for the smaller manufacturers. 
“It is said in London,” observed Mr. Cheatham, “that they 
have still plenty of cotton to go on with ; but it is not a ques- 
tion of cotton ; but it is a question of price, and at present 
■prices the capital of the millowners is being destroyed.” 

The Chamber of Commerce, however, dedares itself to be 
decidedly against any intervention in the United States, 
although most of its members are sufliciently swayed by The 
Times to consider the dissolution of the Union to be 
unavoidable. 

The last thing — says Mr. Potter — that we should do is to 
recommend, anything like intervention. The last place where- 
such a thing could be entertained, was Manchester. Nothing 
would tempt them to recommend something which is morally 
\vrong. 

Mr. Bazley: The American quarrel must be left to the 
principle of non-intervention. The people of that vast coun- 
try must really settle their own affairs. 

Mr. Cheatham : The leading opinion in this district is 
wholly opposed to intervention in the American dispute. It is 
necessary to make a clear pronouncement on this, because 
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strong pressure would be put upon the GbveriMent if there 
was any doubt of it. 

What, then, does the Chamber of Commerce recommend ? 
The English government ought to remove all the obstacles 
of an administrative character that still impede cotton imports 
into India. In particular, it ought to lift the import duty of 
10 per cent, with which English cotton yarns and textile fab- 
rics are burdened in India. The regime of the East India 
Company had hardly been done away with, India had hardly 
been incorporated in the British Empire," when Palmerston 
introduced this import duty on English manufactures through 
Mr. Wilson, and that at the same time as he sold Savoy and 
Nice for the Anglo-French commercial treaty.?"^ Whilst the 
French market was opened to English industry to a certain 
extent, the East Indian market was closed to it to a greater 
extent. 

With reference to the above, Mr. Bazley remarked that 
since the introduction of this tax great quantities of ISnglish 
machinery had been exported to Calcutta and Bombay and 
factories had been erected there in the English style. These 
were preparing to snatch the best Indian cotton from them. 
If 15 per cent for freight were added to the 10 per cent im- 
port duty, the rivals artificially called into being through the 
initiative of the English government enjoyed a protective duty 
of 25 per cent. 

In general, bitter resentment was expressed at the meet- 
ing of magnates of English industry at the protectionist ten- 
dency that was developing more and more in the colonies, 
in Australia in particular. The gentlemen forget that for a 
century and a half the colonies protested in vain againk the 
“ colonial system ” of the motherland. At that time the colo- 
nies demanded free trade. England insisted on prohibition. 
Now England preaches free trade, and the colonies find pro- 
tection against England belter suited to their interests. 

Die Presse, February 8, 1862. 
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20. 


THE PARLIAMENTAEY DEBATE 
ON THE ADDRESS 

London, February 7, 1862. 

THE opening of Parliament was a lustreless ceremony. The 
absence of the Queen and the reading of the Speech from the 
Throne by the Lord Chancellor banished every theatrical 
effect. The Speech from the Throne itself is short without 
being striking. It recapitulates the faits accomplis * of foreign 
politics and, for an estimation of these facts, refers to the 
documents Submitted to Parliament. Only one phrase created 
a certain sensation, the phrase in which the Queen “ trusts there 
is no reason to apprehend any disturbance of the peace of 
Europe.” This phrase in fact implies that European peace is 
relegated to the domain of hope and faith. 

In accordance with parliamentary practice, the gentle- 
men who moved the Reply to the Speech from the Throne 
in the two Houses had already been commissioned by the 
ministers with this business three weeks ago. In conformity 
with the' usual procedure, their Reply consists of a broad echo 
of the Speech from the Throne and of fulsome praises that 
the ministers bestow upon themselves in the name of Parlia- 
ment. When Sir Francis Burdett anticipated the official 
movers of the Address in 1811 and seized the opportunity to 
subject the Speech from the Throne to a cutting criticism, 
Magna Charta itself appeared to be imperilled. Since that- 
time no further enormity of the kind has happened. 

, The interest of the debate on the Speech from the Throne , 
is therefore limited to the “hints” of the official Opposition 
club and the “ counter-hints ” of the ministers. This time, 
however, the interest was more academic than political. It 
was a question of the best funeral oration on Prince Albert, 
who during his life found the yoke of the English oligarchy 
by no means light. According to the vox popuU,t Derby 
and Disraeli have borne off the academic palm, the first as a 
natural speaker, the others as a rhetorician. 

The “business” part of the debate turned on the United 
States, Mexico, and Morocco. 


^Accomplished facts. — Ed. 
tVoice of the people. — Ed. 
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With regard to the United States, the Outs (those out 
of office) eulogised the policy of .the Ins (the meati possi- 
dentes*). Derby, the Conservative leader in the House of 
Lords, and Disraeli, the Conservative leader in the Lower 
House, opposed not the Cabinet, but each other. 

Derby in the first place gave venrto.his dissatisfaction 
over the absence of “pressure from without." He “admired," 
he said, the stoical and dignified bearing of the factory work- 
ers. As far as the mill owners were concerned, however he 
must exclude them from his commendation. For them the 
American disturbance had come in extraordinarily handy, 
since overproduction and glutting of all markets had in any 
case imposed on them a restriction of trade. 

Derby went on to make a violent attack on the Union 
government, “which had exposed itself and its people to the 
most undignified humiliation ” and had not acted like “ gentle- 
men,” because it had not taken the initiative and voluntarily 
.surrendered Mason, Slidell and company and made amends. 
His seconder in the Lower House, Mr. Disraeli, at once grasped 
how very damaging Derby’s onslaught was to the hopes of the^ 
•Conservatives. He* therefore declared to the contrary : “ When 
I consider the great difficulties which the statesmen of 
North America have to encounter. . . . I" would ventiure to say 
that they have met these manfully and courageously." 

On the other hand — ^with the consistency customary to 
him— rDerby protested against the “new doctrines" of mari-. 
time law. England had at. all times upheld belligerent rights. 
..against the pretensions of neutrals. Lord Clarendon, it was 
true, had made a dangerous concession at Paris in 1856. Hap- 
pily, this had not yet been ratified, by the Crown, so that “it 
did not change the position of international law." Mr. Dis- 
raeli, on the contrary, manifestly in collusion with the min- 
istry here, avoided touching on this point at all. 

Derby approved of the non-intervention policy of the 
ministry. The time to recognize the Southern Confederacy 
has not yet come, but he demands authentic documents for 
the purpose of judging “how far the blockade is bona fide 

and effective and whether the blockade has been such a one 

as ought to be recognized and respected by the law of nations.” 
Lord John Russell, on the other hand, declared that the Union 
government had employed a sufficient number of ships in the 
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.blockade, but had not everywhere carried this out consistently. 
'Mr.. Disraeli will permit himself no judgment on the nature 
•of the blockade, but demands ministerial papers for enlight- 
enment. He gives such emphatic warning against any pre- 
mature recognition of the Confederacy since England is com- 
promising herself at the present moment by threatening an 
American state (Mexico), the independence of which she 
herself was the first to recognize. 

After the United States, it was Mexico’s turn. No mem- 
ber of Parliament condemned a war without declaration of 
war, but they condemned interference in the internal rela- 
tions of a country under the shibboleth of a “ non-interven- 
tion policy,” and the •coalition of England with France and 
Spain in order to intimidate a semi-defencelesS land. As a 
matter of fact, the Outs merely indicated that they reserve 
Mexico to themselves for party manoeuvres. Derby demands 
documents on both the Convention between the three powers 
and the mode of carrying it out. He approves of the Conven- 
tion because — ^in his view — ^the right way was for each of the 
contracting parties to enforce its claims independently of the 
others. Certain public rumours caused him to fear that at 
least one of the powers — Spain — ^purposed operations verging 
•on betrayal. As if Derby really believed the great power, 
Spain, capable of the audacity of acting counter to the will of 
England and France ! Lord John Russell answered : The 
three powers pursued the sam^aim and would anxiously 
avoid hindering the Mexicans from regulating their own 
affairs. 

'In the Lower House, Mr. Disraeli defers any judgment 
prior to scrutinizing the documents submitted. However, he 
finds “the announcement of the government suspicious," The 
independence of Mexico was first recognized by England. This 
recognition recalls a notable policy — ^the anti-Holy-Alliance’ 
policy — and a notable man. Canning. What singular occa- 
sion, then, drove England to strike' the first blpw against this 
independence? Moreover, the intervention has changed its 
pretext ■within a very short time. Originally it was a question 
■of satisfaction for ■wrong done to English subjects. Now there 
are whispers concerning the introduction of new governmen- 
tal principles and the setting up of a new dsmasty. Lord 
Palmerston refers members to the papers submitted and to the 
Convention that prohibits the “subjugation” of Mexico by 
.the Allies or the imposition of a form of government distaste- 
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lui to the people. At the same time, however, he discloses 
a secret diplomatic corner. He has it from hearsay, that a 
party in Mexico desires the transformation of the republic 
into a monarchy. The strength of this party he does not 
know. He “ for his part, only desires that some form of gov- 
ernment be set up in Mexico with which foreign governments 
may treat.” He declares the non-existence of the present 
government. He claims for the alliance of England, France 
and Spain the prerogative of the Holy Alliance to decide over 
the existence or non-existence of foreign governments. “ That 
is the utmost,” he adds modestly, “which the government of 
Great Britain is desirous of obtaining.” Nothing more ! 

The last “ open question ” of foreign policy concerned 
Morocco. The English government has concluded a conven- 
tion with Morocco iri order to enable her to pay off her debt- 
to Spain, a debt with which Spain could never have saddled 
Morocco without England’s leave. Certain persons, it appears, 
have advanced Morocco money with which to pay her instal- 
ments to Spain, thus depriving the latter of a pretext for fur- 
ther occupation of Tetuan and renewal of war.“ The English 
government has in one way or another guaranteed these per- 
sons the interest on their loan and, in its turn, takes over the 
administration of Morocco’s customs houses as^ security. 

Derby found this manner of ensuring the independence 
• of Morocco “ rather strange, ” but elicited no answer from the 
ministers. In the Lower House Mr. Disraeli went into the 
transaction further ; it was “ to some extent unconstitutional,”^ 
since the ministry had saddled England with new financial 
obligations behind Parliament’s back. Palmerston simply 
referred him to the “ documents ” submitted. 

Home affairs were hardly mentioned. Derby merely 
warned members, out- of regard “ for the state of mind of the 
•Queen,” not to raise “ disturbing ” controversial questions 
like parliamentary reform. He is ready to pay his tribute of 
admiration regularly to the English working class, on condi- 
tion that it suffers its exclusion from popular representation 
with the same stoicism as it suffers the American blockade. 

It would be a mistake to infer from the idyllic opening 
of Parliament an idyllfc future. Quite the contrary ! Dis- 
solution of Parliament or dissolution of the ministry is the 
motto of this year’s session. Opportunity to substantiate these’ 
alternatives will be found later. 

Die Presse, February 12, 1862. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS ' 

PRESIDENT Lincoln never ventures a step forward before the 
tide of circumstances and the call of general public opinion 
^ forbids further delay. But once “ bid Abe ” has' convinced 
himself that such a turning-point' has been reached, he then, 
surprises friend and foe alike by a sudden operation executed, 
as noiselessly as possible. Thus, in the most unassuming, 
manner, he has quite recently carried out a coup that half a 
year earlier would possibly have cost him his presidential 
office and even a few months ago would have called 
forth a storm of debate. We mean the removal of 
McClellan from his post of Commander-in-Chief of all the- 
Union armies. Lincoln first of all .replaces the Secretary of 
war, Cameron,” by an energetic and ruthless lawyer, Mr. 
Edwin Stanton. To Generals Buell, Halleck, Butler; Sher- 
man and other commanders of whole departments or leaders- 
of expeditions, Stanton then issued an order of the day in 
which they were notified that in future they would take all 
orders, open and secret, from the War Department direct and, 
on the other hand, would have to report directly to the War 
■ Department. Finally, Lincoln issued some orders in which, 
he signed himself “ Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy,” an attribute constitutionally pertaining to him. In. 
this “ quiet ” manner “ the yoxmg Napoleon ” was deprived 
of the supreme command he had hitherto* held over all the.- 
armies and restricted to the command of the army'on the- 
Potomac,'* although the title of “Commander-in-Chief” was- 
left to him. The successes in Kehtuc^, Tennessee and on the 
Atlantic coast have propitiously inaugurated the assumption, 
of the supreme command by President Lincoln. 

The post of Commander-in-Chief hitherto 'occupied by 
McClellan has been bequeathed the United States by England 
and corresponds approximately to the dignity of a Grand 
Connetable^ in the old French army. During the Crimean. 
War even England discovered the inexpediency of this old- 
fashioned institution. A compromise was accordingly effected' 
by which ' part of the attributes hitherto pertaining to , the- 
Commander-in-Chief were transferred to the Secretary, of: 
War. 

- *Grand Constable. — Ed. 

H W ‘27 
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The requisite material for an estimate of McClellan’s 
Fabian * tactics on the . Potomac is still lacking. That his 
influence, however, acted as a brake on the general con- 
duct of the war, is beyond doubt. One can say of McClellan 
.what Macaulay says of Essex: “The military mistakes of 
Essex sprang for the most part from political compunction.. 
He was honestly, but by no means warmly attached to the 
cause of Parliament, and next to a great ‘ defeat he feared 
nothing so "much as a great victory.” McClellan and 'most . 
■of the officers -of the regular army who got their training at 
West Point are more or less bound to their old comrades in ' 
the enemy camp‘ by the ties o-f esprit de corps.** They are 
inspired by like jealousy of the parvenus t among the “ civi'^ 
lian soldiers.” In their view, the war must be ‘waged in a 
;strictly businesslike fashion, with constant regard to the re- 
storation of the Union on its old basis, and therefore must ' 
above all be kept free from revolutionary tendencies affecting 
matters of principle. A fine conception-of'a war that is essen- 
tially a war of principles ! The first generals of the English 
Parliament fell into' the same error. “But,” says Cromwell, 
“how changed everything was as soon as men took the lead 
who professed a principle of godliness and religion!” 

The Washington Star, McClellan’s special organ, declares 
in one of its latest issues : “ The aim of all General McClel- 
lan’s military combinations is to restore the Union completely, 
exactly as it existed before the outbreak of the rebellion.” 
No wonder, therefore,*'^ if on the Potomac, under the eyes of 
■the supreme general, the army was trained to catch slaves ! 
■Only recently, by special ordre, McClellan expelled the 
Hutchinson family of musicians from the camp because they 
— ^sang anti-slavery songs. 

Apart from such “ anti-tendencial ” demonstrations, 
McClellan covered the traitors in the Union Army with his 
saving shield. Thus, for example, he promoted Maynard to 
•a higher post, although .Maynard, as the papers made public 
by^the inquiry comitet of the House of Representatives prove. 


*Used to designate a policy like that of Quintus Fabius , 
Maximus Verrucosus (d. 203 b.c.) who avoided direct engage- ^ 
ments with Hannibal during the Second Punic War. — Ed. 

**Corps spirit. — Ed. 
tUpstarts. — ^Ed. 
jCommittee. — Ed. 
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, Tvorked’as the agent of- the secessionists. From General.Patter- 
son, whose treachery determined the. defeat at Manassas, to .Ge- 
neral Stone, ’who effected ike defeat at Ball’s BlufLin direct ag- 
reement with the enemy,- McClellan knew how to keep every 
military traitor from court martial, and .in most .cases even 
from dismissal. 'The- inquiry- comite. of Congress has in .this 
respect revealed the 'most surprising facts, tincoln resolved 
to prove by an energetic step that with his assumption of the 
supreme command the hour of the traitors in epaulets-' had 
struck and a turning point in 'the war policy h'ad been reached. 
.By his order. General Stone' was arrested in his bed at two 
o’clock in the morning of February 10 and transported to 
"Fort' Lafayette. A few hours later, the order for his arrest, 
signed by Stanton, appeared ; -in' this the charge of high 
treason is formulated, to be judged by a court martial. The 
arrest and putting of Stone on trial took place ■without any 
previous communication to General McClellan. 

As long as he himself remained in a state of inaction 
and wore his laurels merely in advance, McClellan was obvi- 
! ously determined to allow no other general to forestall him. 
.Generals Halleck and Pope had resolved on a combined move- 
ment to force General Price, who had already been saved once 
from Fremont by the intervention of Washington, to a decisive 
battle. A telegram from McClellan forbade them to deliver 
fhe blow. General Halleck was "ordered back’’ by a simi- 
lar telegram from the capture of Fort Columbus, at a time 
when this fort stood half under water. McClellan had ex- 
pressly forbidden the generals in the West to correspond with 
one another. Each of these Wes' obliged first to address him- 
self to Washington, as soon as a combined movement ytes 
intended. President Lincoln has now given them back the 
necessary freedom of action. 

How advantageous to secession McClellan’s general mili- 
tary policy was, is -best proved by the panegyrics that the 
Weio York Herald continually lavishes upon him. He is a 
!hero after the Herald’s own heart. The notorious Bennett, 
the proprietor and editor-in-chief of the Herald, had formerly 
Tiossed the administrations of Pierce and Buchanan through 
"his ' “ special -representatives,’’ alias correspondents, at Wash- 
in^on. Under Lincoln’s administration he sought to win the 
the same power again in a roundabout way, by having his 
“special representatives,” Dr. Joes, a~man of the South and 
brother of an ofiicer who had deserted to the Confederacy, 
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\voTm himself : into. McClellan’s favour. Under McClellan’s 
patronage, great liberties must have been allovred this -Joes at 
the time when. Cameron was at the. head of the War Depart-' 
ment He evidently expected Stanton to guarantee him the" 
same privileges and accordingly presented, , himself on Feb-;- 
ruary 8 at the War Office, where the Secretary of War, his 
rhipf secretary and some members of Congress were just taking 
counsel concerning war measures. He was ^own the door. 
He got up on his hind legs and finally beat a retreat, threat-- 
enin g that the Herald would open fire on the present War Dei- 
partment in the event' of its 'withholding from him his'“ special 
privilege” of having, in particular. Cabinet delibera'lions, ' 
telegrams, public communications and war news confided to 
him in the War Department. Next morning, February 9,. Dr. 
Joes had assembled the whole of McClellan’s General Staff 
at a champagne breakfast ■with him. Misfortune, however, 
moves fast. A non-commissioned officer entered with six 
men, seized the mighty Joes and brought him to Fort McHenry, 
where, as the ordre of the Secretary of War expressly states, 
he is to be kept under strict watch as a spy. • 

Die Presse, March 3, 1862, 


22 . 

THE SECESSIONISTS’ FRIENDS IN 
THE LOWER HOUSE 

Recognttion of the American Blockade 

London, March 8, 1862^. 

PARTURIUNT montes !* Since the opening of Parliament the 
English friends of Sccessio had threatened a “ motion ” on the > 
American blockade. The resolution has at length been, in^ 
troduced in .the Lower House in the very modest form of a 
motion in which the government is urged “ to submit furtiier 
documents on the state of the blockade”' — and even thi58 in- 
significant motion was rejected without the formality of a 
division. 

Mr, Gregory, the member for Galway, who moved the 

. -■«‘The mountains are in labour.— Ed. 
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' jresblution, had in the parliamentary session of last year, 
shortly after the outbreak of the Civil War, alrea^ -introduced 
a motion for recognition, of the Southern Confederacy. To 
his speech of this year a certain sophistical adroitness is not 
to be denied. -The ^eech-merely suffers from the imfortunate 
circmnstances that it falls into two parts, of which the one 
.cancels the other. One part describes the disastrous effects of 
'the blockade on the English cotton industry and therefore 
demands removal of the blodcade. The other part proves 
from the papers submitted by the ministry, two memorials 
- by Messrs. Yancey and Mann and by Mr. Mason among them, 
that the blockade does not exist <at all, except on paper, and 
therefore should no longer be recognized.®® Mr. Gregory 
spiced his argument with successive .citations from The Times. 
The Times, for whom a reminder of its oracular pronoxmce- 
ments is at this moment thoroughly inconvenient,, thanks Mr. 
Gregory with a leader in which it holds him up to public 
ridicule. Mr. Gregory’s motion was supported by Mr. Ben- 
tinck, an ultra-Tory who for two years has labomed in vain 
.to bring about a secession from Mr. Disraeli in the Conser- 
vative camp. 

It was a ludicrous spectacle in and by itself to see .the 
alleged interests of English industry represented by Gregory,, 
the representative of Galway, an unimportant seaport in the 
West of Ireland, and by Bentinck, the representative of Nor- 
folk, a purely agricultural district. 

■ Mr. Forster, the representative of Bradford, a centre of 
English industry, rose to oppose them both. Forster’s speech 
deserves closer examination, since it strikingly proves the im- 
feality of the phrases concerning the character of the Ameri- 
can blockade given currency in Europe by the friends of se- 
cession. In the first place, he said, the United States have ob- 
served all formalities required by international law. They 
have declared no port in a state of blockade without previ- 
ous proclamation, without special notice of the moment of its 
commencement or without fixing the fifteen 'days aft» the 
expiration of which entrance and departure shall be forbid- 
den to foreign neutral ships. 

; The talk of the legal “inefficacy” of the blockade' rests, 
therefore, merely on the 'allegedly frequent cases in which 
it has been broken through. Before the opening of Parlia- 
ment it was said that 600 ships had broken through it. Mr. 
Gregory now reduces the number to 400. His evidence rests 
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on two lists handed 'the government, the one' on November 
30 by the Southern commissioners Yancey and Mann, the other, 
the supplementary list, by Mason. According to Yancey and 
• Mann, more than. 400 ships broke through between: the pro- 
clamation of the blockade’and' August 20, running the blockade 
either inwards or outwards. According to customs-house, re- 
port,, however, the total number of the incoming and outgoing 
ships amounts to only 322. Of this number, 119 departed be- 
fore the" declaration of the blodrade, 56 before the expiration 
of the time allowance of fifteen days.- There remain 14T 
ships. Of - these 147 ships, 25 were ' river boats that sailed 
from inland to New Orleans, where they lay idle,; 106 were 
coastal vessels ; with the exception of three .ships, all- were, 
in the words of Mr. Mason himself, “ quasi-inland ” vessels.®* 
Of these 106, 66 sailed between Mobile and New Orleans. 

Any one who knows this coast knows how. absurd it is 
to call the sailing of a vessel behind lagoons, so that it; hardly 
touches the open sea and- merely, creeps - along the coast, a 
breach of the blockade. The same holds off'the vessels .be- 
tween Savannah and Charleston,* where. they sneak' between 
islands in narrow tongues of land. According to the testimony 
of - the English consul. Bunch, these fiat-bottomed boats only 
appeared fdr a few days on the open sea. After deducting 
106 coastal vessels, there remain 16 departures for foreign 
ports ; of these, 15 were for American ports, mainly Cuba," 
and one for Liverpool. The “ ship ” that berthed in Liverpool 
was a schooner, and so were all "the rest of the ships,”- with 
the exception of a sloop. There has been much talk, ex- 
claimed Mr. Forster, of sham blockades. Is this, list of Messrs. 
Yancey and Mann not a sham list ? He subjected the sup- 
plementary list of Mr. Mason to a similar analysis, and showed 
further Jhat the number of cruisers that slipped out only 
amounted to three or four, whereas in the last Anglo-Ameri- 
can war no less than 516 American cruisers broke through the 
English - blockade and harried the English seaboard. “ The 
blockade, on the contrary, had been wonderfully effective 
from its commencement.” 

Further proof is provided by the reports of the F.nglish 
consuls ; above aU, however, by the Southern price lists. On 
January 11 the price of cotton in New Orleans offered n' pre- 
mium of 100 per cent, for export to England ; the profit on 
import of salt amounted to 1500 -per cent, and the profit on 
contraband of war was incomparably higher.' 'Despite 
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alluring prospect of profit, it yms just as impossible to ship 
cotton to England as salt to New Orleans or Charleston. “ In. 
fact, however, Mr. Gregory does not complain that the block- 
ade was inefficacious, but that it was too efficacious. He urges 
us to put an end to it and with it to the crippling of industry 
and commerce. One answer suflices : Who urges this House 
to break the blockade ? The representatives of . the suffer- 
ing districts ? Does this cry resound from Manchester, where 
the factories have to close, or from Idverpool-, where f roni lack 
of freight the ships lie idle m the docks ? .On the, contrary. 
It resounds from Galway and is supported by Norfolk.” 

On .the side of the^ friends of secession Mr. -Lindsay, a 
large shipbuilder of North Shields, made himself conspicuous. 
Lindsay had offered his shipyards to the Union, and^ for this 
purpose, had travelled to Washington, where he experienced 
&e vexation .of seeing, his bus^ess propositions rejected. 
Since that time, he has turned his sympathies to the land 'of 
Secessia. . - . , , 

-•■.'The debate was concluded.. with a ^ circumstantial speech 
by; -Sir R. Palmer, the Solicitor-Gemerai, "Who spoke in , the 
name- of. the government. He furnished well grounded juri- 
dical- prpof of the strength and sufficiency, of the blockade' in 
international law.. On. tiiis occasion he in fact tore to .pieces 
— and-.was. ta^d with so doing by Lord, Cecil — ^the ”-new prin- 
ciplesi’;’ -proclaimed at the Paris Convention of 1856. Among 
o.ther things, he. expressed his astonishment that in a British 
Parliament Gregory and his associates ventured, -to appeal to 
the authority of Monsieur ,de , Hautefeuille. The latter, -to be- 
sure, -is- a brand-newly- discovered “authority” in the'Bona- 
partist camp. • HautefeuUle’s compositions in the Revue, Con- 
temporaine on -.the maritime rights of neutrals prove the com- 
pletest ignprwce or mauvaise }oi^ at higher commiand. ' 

With' the .complete -fiasco of the. parliamentary -friends, of 
secession-; in the blockade -qu^tion,, all. prospect of a breach, 
between England and the Uriited' States is .eliminated. . . 

' Die^ Pres'se, March 12/ 1862'.' 


*Bad faith. — Ed:. 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR ‘[I] 

■FROM whatever standjpoint one regards it, the American Civil 
War presents a spectacle without parallel in •the annals of 
military history. The vast extent of the disputed territory;, 
the far-flung front of the lines of operation ; the numerical 
strength of the hostile armies, the creation of which drew 
barely any support from a prior organizational basis ; the fabu- 
lous costs of these armies ; tiie manner of leading them and 
the general tactical and strategical principles in accordance 
with which the war is waged are all new in the eyes of the 
European onlooker. 

The secessionist conspiracy, organized, patronized and 
supported long before its outbreak by Buchanan’s adminisr 
tration, gave the South an advantage, by which alone it could 
hope to achieve its aim. Endangered by its dave popula- 
tion®’ and by a strong Unionist element among the whites 
themselves, with a number of free men two-thirds smaller 
than the North, but readier to attack, thanks to the multi- 
tude of adventurous idlers that it harbours— for the.. South 
everything depended on a swift, bold, almost foolhardy offen- 
sive. If the Southerners succeeded in taking St. iKJuis, Cin- 
cinnati, Washington, Baltimore and perhaps Philaddphia, 
they might then count on a panic, during which diplomacy and 
bribery could secure recognition of the independence of all 
the slave states. If this first onslaught failed, at least at the 
decisive points, their position must then become daily worse, 
simultaneously with the devdopment of the strength of the 
North. This point was rightly understood by the men who 
in truly Bonapartist spirit had organized the secessionist cons- 
piracy. They opened the campaign in corresponding manner. 
Their bands of adventurers overran Missouri and Tennessee, 
while their more regular troops invaded east Virginia and 
prepared a coup de mein against Washington. With the mis- 
carriage of this coup, the Southern campaign was, from the 
military standpoint, lost. 

The North came to the theatre of war reluctantly, sleepily, 
as was to be expected with its higher industrial and com- 
mercial development. The social machinery was here far 
more complicated than in the South, and it required far more 
lime to give its motion this unwonted direction. The enlist- 
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irient of the volunteers for three months was a great, but per- 
haps unavoidable mistake.' It was the policy of the North to 
remain on the defensive in the beginning at all decisive points, 
to organize its forces, to train them through operations on a 
small scale and without the risk of decisive battles, and as 
soon as the organization was sufficiently strengthened and the 
traitorous element simultaneously more or less removed from 
the. army, to pass finally to an energetic, unflagging offensive 
and, above all, to reconquer Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and North Carolina. The transformation of the civilians into 
soldiers was bound to take more time in the North than in 
the South. Once effected, one could count on the individual 
superiority of the Northern man. 

By and large, and allowing for mistakes which sprang 
more from political than from military sources, the North 
acted in accordance with those principles. The guerrilla war- 
fare in Missouri and IVest Virginia, while it protected the 
Unionist populations, accustomed the troops to field service 
and to fire, without exposing them to decisive defeats. The 
great disgrace of Bull Run was to some extent the result of 
the earlier error of enlisting volunteers for three months. It 
was senseless to allow a strong position, on difficult terrain 
and in possession of a foe little inferior in numbers, to be 
attacked by raw recruits in the front ranks. The panic which 
took possession of the Union army at the decisive moment, 
the cause of which has still not been clarified, could surprise 
no one who was in some degree familiar with the history of 
people’s wars. Such things happened to the French troops 
very often from 1792 to 1795 ; they did not, however, prevent 
these same troops from winning the battles of Jemappes and 
Fleurus, Moutenotte, Castiglione and Rivoli. The jests of 
the European press over the Bull Run panic had only one 
excuse for their silliness — ^the previous bragging of a section 
of the North American press. 

The six months’ respite that followed the defeat of Manas- 
sas was utilized by the North better than by the South. Not 
only ■ were the Northern ranks recruited in greater 
measure than the Southern. Their officers received better 
instructions ; the discipline and training of the troops did not 
encounter the same obstacles as in the South. Traitors and 
incompetent interlopers were more and more removed, and 
the period of the Bull Run panic already belongs to the past. 
The armies on both sides are naturally not to be measured by 
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the standard of great European armies or even of the former 
regular army of the United States. Napoleon could in fact 
drill battalions of raw -recruits in, the depots-, during the first 
month, have them on the march during- the second and dur- 
ing the third lead them against the foe ; but then every batta- 
lion received a sufficient stiffening of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, every company some old soldiers and on 
the day of the battle the -new. troops were brigaded together 
with veterans and, so tor speak, framed by the latter. , All 
these conditions were lacking in- America. Without the con- 
siderable mass of military experience that emigrated to Ame- 
rica. in consequence of the European revolutionary * commo- 
tions of 1848-1849, the organization of the Union Army would 
have required a much -longer time still."® The very small num- 
ber of the killed and wounded in proiportion ,to the sum total 
of the troops engaged (customarily one in twenty) proves that 
most of the • engagements, even the latest in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, were fought mainly with- firearms at- fairly long 
range, and that the incidental bayonet .charges either soon 
halted before the enemy’s fire or put the foe to flight before- 
it came to a hand-to-hand encounter. Meanwhile, the new 
campaign has been opened imder more ‘favourable auspices 
with the advance of Buell and Halleck through .-Kentucky to 
Tennessee. After the reconquest of Missouri and,- West' Vir- 
ginia, the Union opened the campaign .with the advance into- 
Kentucky."" Here the secessionists held ^three strong positions, 
fortified camps : Columbus on .the Mississippi -to their left. 
Bowling Green in the centre, Mill. Spring on the .Cumberland 
River to the .right. Their line stretched three hundred miles 
from west to east. The extension of this line denied the three 
corps the possibility of affording each other mutual .support 
and offered the Union troops the-ehance of attacking..each in- 
dividually with superior forces. The great mistake in -the dis- 
position of the Secessionists sprang from the .attempt to- hold 
aU they had occupied. A single, fortified, strong central camp, < 
chosen as the battlefield for a decisive engagement - and held 
by the main body of the army, would have defended Kentucky 
far- more effectively. It must either have attracted the- main 
force of the Unionists or put the latter in a dangerous position 
should they attempt to march on . without regard to so strong 
a concentration of troops. ‘ 

Under the given circumstances the Unionists resolved to 
attack those three camps one after another, to manoeuvre: 
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their enemy. out of them" and force him to accept battle in 
open country. This -plan,' which conformed to all' the rules 
of the art of war, was carried out with ^ergyand dispatch. 
Towards the 'niiddle of Jamiary' a cori)s .of about 15,000 Union- 
ists marched on Mill' Spring', wluclf was. held by 20,000 Seces- 
sionists.*'® The Uniohists manoeuvred in a manner that led 
the enemy to believe' h’e had to' deal with a'- weak reconnoitring 
corps." Ge'nefal 'Zollicoffer fell forthwith into the trap, sallied 
from his fortified camp and attacked the. Unionists. He, soon 
convinced himself that a Superior force .confronted 'him.' He 
fell andTiis troops suffered a' -complete dtfeat, like -the Unionr 
"ists at Bull Run. This time, however, the victory was ex- 
ploit^ in quite 'other- 'fashion.' = : 

The stricken- army was' ' hard, pressed until it arrived 
broken, demoralized, without' field artillery .or barrage,, in its 
encampment -at' Mill Spring.' This-.camp' was pitched nh the 
liorth'erff bank -at the Cumbhrland River, so that in . the event 
of ahoth'er'-defeat the -troops had nojretreat open to them 'save 
across the river by -way of a few 'stedmef s and river, boats. -We 
find in general that almost all the Secessionist camps werb 
pitched- on the enemy side ’ of the'^strcam. To take up such 
a' position is' not only according to rule, but also very practi- 
cal if there is a bridge in the rear. In shch case the encamp- 
ment serves as th'e bridge head and' gives its -holders the chance 
of ' throwing their- fighting forces at pleasure on .■'both"' banks 
of the slxeani and- so maintaining complete' command of these 
banks.-' Without- a bridge ' in . the rear, -on "the contrary, a 
camp on the enemy side of the stream cuts off the retreat 
after an unlucky engagement and compels -the troops to’ capi- 
tulate, or exposes them to massacre and drowning, a':fate that 
befell --the Unionists at Ball’s Bluff on the enemy side of the 
Potomafc,'- whither 'the treachery of General Stone - had ' sent 
them.'' '3 - , ", 

’ ■- When the beaten Secessionists had pitched their camp 'at 
Mill ' Spring, ' they had ' at ohce understood that an attack by 
the enemy on their fortifications must' be repulsed or -in -a 
very short time capitulation must follow. After, the experience 
of' the morning they had lost confidence -in their powers of 
resistance. Accordingly, ' wl^en next day the Unionists!' ad- 
vanced to attack the camp, they found that the foe had taken 
advantage of the night to put across the'-'stream, leaving the 
camp," the- baggage,' the artillery and stores behind him. ' In 
this way the extreme right of the Secessionist line was pushed 
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back to Tennessee, and east Kentucky, where the mass of 
the population is hostile to the" slaveholders’ party> was re- 
conquered for the Union. 

At the same time-^to wards, the middle of January — ttie 
preparations for dislodging the Secessionist from Columbus 
and Bowling Green commenced. .A strong flotilla of mortar 
vessels and ironclad gunboats was held in readiness, and the 
news was spread in all directions that it was to serve as a 
convoy to a large army marching along the Mississippi from 
Cairo to Memphis and New Orleans. All the demonstrations 
on the Mississippi, however, were merely mock manoeuvres. 
At the decisive moment the gvmboats were brought to the Ohio 
and thence to the Tennessee, up which they travelled as far 
as Fort Henry. This place, together with Fort Donelson on 
the Cumberland River, formed the second line of defence of 
the Secessionists in Tennessee. The position was well chosen,, 
for in case of a retreat behind the Cumberland the latter stream 
would have covered its front, the Tennessee its left flank, while 
the narrow strip of land between the two streams was sufd- 
ciently covered by the two forts above-mentioned. The swift 
action of the Unionists, however, broke through the line itself 
before the left wing and the centre of the first line were 
attacked. ■ 

In the first week of February the gunboats of the Union- 
ists appeared before Fort Henry, which surrendered after a 
short bombardment. The garrison escaped to Fort Donelson, 
since the land forces of the expedition were not strong enough 
to encircle the place. The gunboats now travelled down the 
Tennessee again, upstream to the Ohio and thence up the 
Cumberland as far as Fort Donelson. A single gunboat sailed 
boldly up the Temiessee through the very heart of the State 
of Tennessee, skirting the State of Mississippi and pushing on 
as far as Florence in North Alabama, where a series of swamps 
and banks (known by the name of the Muscle Shoals) for- 
bade further navigation. This fact, that a single gunboat made 
this long voyage of at least 150 miles and then returned, with- 
out experiencing any kind of attack, proves that Union senti- 
ment prevails- along the river and will be very useful to the 
Union troops should they push' forward so far. 

The boat expedition up the Cumberland now combined its 
movements with those of the land forces under Generals 
Halleck and Grant. The Sece^ionists at Bowling Green were 
deceived over the movements of the Unionists. They accord- 
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ingly remained quietly in their camp, while a week after the 
fall of Fort Henry, Fort Donelson was surrounded on the land 
side by 40,000 Unionists and ihreatened on the river side by 
a strong flotilla of gunboats. -lake the camp at hUU Spring 
and Fort Henry, Fort Donelson had the river lying in the 
rear, without a bridge for retreat.- It was the strongest place 
the Unionists had attacked up to the present. The works were 
carried out with the greatest care moreover the place was 
capacious enough to accommodate the 20,000 men who occu- 
pied it. On the first day of the attack the gunboats silenced 
the fire of the batteries trained towards the river side and 
bombarded the interior of the defence works, while the land 
troops drove bade the enemy outposts. and forced the main 
body of the Secessionists to seek dielter right under the guns 
of their own defence works. > On the second day the gunboats, 
which had suffered severely the day before, appear to have 
accomplislied but little. The land troops, on the contrary, had 
to fight a long and, in' places, hot encounter with the columns 
of the garrison, which sought to break through the right wing 
of the enemy in order to secure their line of retreat to Nash- 
ville. However, an energetic attack of the Unionist right 
wing on the left wing of the Secessionists and considerable 
reinforcements that the left wing of the Unionists received, 
decided the victory in favour of the assailants. Diverse out- 
works had been stormed. The. garrison, forced into its inner 
lines of defence, without the chance of retreat and manifestl:^ 
not in a position to withstand an assault next morning, sur- 
rendered unconditionally on the following day. 

Die Presse, March 26, 1862. 


24. 

THE AhlERICAN CIVIL 'WAR [II]* 

IVITH Fort Donelson the enemy’s artillery, baggage and mili- 
tary stores fell into the hands of the Unionists ; 13,000 Seces- 
sionists surrendered on the day of its capture ; 1,000 more the- 
next day, and as soon as the outposts of the victors appeared be- 
fore Clarksville, a town that lies further up the Cumberland 
River, it opened its gates. Here, too^ considerable supplies for 

♦Conclusion of yesterday’s feuilleton.— Ed., Die Presse. 
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ihe Secessionists had been stored; 

The capture of Forte Donelson presents only one riddle: 
the flight of General Floyd with 5,000 men on the second day 
of the bombardment. These fugitives were too’ numerous to 
be smuggled away in steamboats during, the night.' . "With some 
measures of ' precaution on the part of 'the assailants, they 
■could not have got' away. - 

Seven days after the surrender '.of' Fort Donelson, Nash- 
ville was occupied by the Federals.' The distance between 
the two places amounts 'to about 100 English' miles, and <a 
march of 15 miles a day,' -on very wretched roads and during 
the most unfavourable season of the year, .redounds .to the 
honour of the Unionist troops. On receipt of .the news of the 
fall of Fort Donelson, the Secessionists evacuated Bowling 
Green ; a week later they abandoned Columbus and withdrew 
to Mississippi island, 45 miles south. .Thus Kentucky was 
completely reconquered for the Union. Tennessee, however, 
can be held by the Secessionists only; if they invite and win 
a big battle. They are. -said in iact to have concentrated 
65,000 men for this purpose. Meanwhile, nothing . prevents 
the Unionists from bringing a superior force against them. 

The leadership of the Kentucky campaign from Somer.- 
set to Nashville deserves the highest praise. The reconquest 
of so extensive a territory, the advance from the Ohio tb the 
Cumberland during a single month, e'vidence an energy, reso- 
lution and speed such as have ‘seldoni'.been 'attained by regu- 
lar - armies in Europe. -. One may compare, for example, the 
slow advance of the. Allies from Magenta to.Solferino in .1859 
— without pursuit of the retreating foe, without endeavour to 
cut off his stragglers or in any way to envelop and encircle 
whole bodies of his troops. 

Halleck and Grant, in particular, furnish good examples 
of resolute military leadership. "Without the least regard either 
for Columbus or Bowling-Green, they concentrate their forces 
on the decisive points, Fort Henry and Port Donelson, launch 
a swift and energetic attack on these and precisely thereby, 
render Columbus - and Bowling Green untenable. Then they 
march at once to Clarksville, and Nashville, without .aUowing 
the retreating Secessionists time^ to take, up hew positions 
in north .Tennessee. During this rapid pursuit the corps of 
Secessionist troops in Columbus- remains completely cut off 
from the centre and right "wing of ite a^y^ , English papers 
haye criticized this opraation '.unjustly. ^^Even if the attack on 
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Fort Donelson failed; the Secessionists kept busy-by' General 
Buell at Bowling Green could not dispatch sufficient men to 
enable the garrison to follow the repulsed Unionists into the 
open country or to endanger their' retreat. Columbus, on the 
other hand, lay so far off that it could not interfere with 
Grant’s movements at all. In fact, after the Unionists had 
cleared Missouri of the ' Secessionists, Columbus was for the 
latter an entirely ' useless post. The troops that formed' its 
.'garrison- had greatly to hasten their retreat- to Memphis or 
€vm to Arkansas in order to escape the danger of ingloriously 
flaying down their arms; '- -• 

■ In consequence of the clearing of Missouri and the recon- 
, quest of Kentucky the theatre of war has so far narrowed 
'that the different armies can co-operate to a certain extent 
along the whole line of operations and work for the achieve- 
ment of definite results. In other words, the war now takes 
on for the first time a strategic character, and the geographi- 
cal configuration of the country acquires a new interest. It 
is. now- the task of the Northern generals to find the Achilles 
heel of the cotton states. 

Up to the capture of Nashville no concerted strategy be- 
tween the army of Kentucky and the army on the Potomac 
was possible. .They were too far apart from one another. 
They -stood in the same front line, but their lines of opera- 
tion were entirely different. Only with the victorious ad- 
vance into Teimessee did the movements of the army of Ken- 

- -tucky become important for the entire theatre of war. 

The American papers infiuenced by McClellan are going 

- 'great guns with the “ anaconda envelopment theory. Ac- 
eording to ‘this an immense- line of armies is to wind round 
the rebellion, gradually constrict its coils and finally strangle 
the enemy. This- is sheer childishness. It is a rehash of the 

• so-called "cordon system” de^sed in Austria about 1770, 
which was employed against the French from 1792 to 1797 
•with such great obstinacy and with such constant failure. At. 

- Jemappes,'Fleurus and, more especially, at'Moutenotte, Mille- 
simb, Dego, Castiglione and Rivoli, the knodc-out blow was 
dealt to this system. The French cut the “anaconda” in 
two by attacking at a point where they had concentrated su- 
perior forces.' Then the coils- of the “anaconda” were cut 
io pieces senatim. 


•A large siiake, sj^cies of boa, found in South America.— Fd. ' 
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In well populated and more or less centralised states ., 
there is always a centre, with the occupation of which by 
the foe the national resistance would be broken,' Paris is 
a ghtning example. The slave states, however, possess no 
such centre. They are thinly populated, with few large towns , 
and all these on the seacoast. The question therefore arises : 
Does a military centre of gravity nevertheless exist, with the 
capture of which the backbone of their resistance breaks, or 
are they, as Russia still was in 1812, not to be conquered with- 
out occupying every village and every plot of land, in. a word^ ; 
the entire periphery? Cast a glance at the geographical . 
formation of Secessia, with its long stretch of coast on the 
Atlantic Ocean and its long stretch of coast on the Gulf of 
Mexico. So long as the Confederates held Kentucky and Ten-' 
nessee, the whole formed a great compact mass. The loss of 
both these states drives an immense wedge into their territory, 
separating the states on the North Alantic Ocean from the' 
states on the Gulf of Mexico. The direct route from Virginia 
and the two Carolines to Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
even, in part, to Alabama leads through Tennessee, which is 
now occupied by the Unionists. The sole route that, after the 
complete conquest of Tennessee by the Union, connects the ' 
two sections of the slave states goes through Georgia. This-' 
proves that Georgia is the key to Secessia. With the loss of 
Georgia the Confederacy would be cut into two sections which 
would have lost all connection with one another. A recon- 
quest of Georgia by the Secessionists, however, would be 
almost unthinkable, for the Unionist' fighting forces wOiUld be 
concentrated in a centre position, while their adversaries, 
divided into two camps, would have scarcely sufficient forces; 
to summon to a united attack. 

Would the conquest of all Georgia, with the seacoast of 
Florida, be requisite for such an operation ? By no means. < 
In a land where communication, particularly between distant ' 
points, depends more on railways than on highways, the sei- 
zure of the railways is sufficient. The southernmost railway 
line between the states on the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic - 
coast goes through Macon and Gordon near Milledgeville. 

The occupation of these two points would accordingly cut 
Secessia in two and enable the Unionists to beat one part 
after another. At the same time, one gathers from the above 
that no Southern republic is capable of living without the 
possession of Tennessee. Without -Tennessee, Georgia’s vital 
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Die Presse, March 27, 1862. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRE MIRES * 

London, April 28, 1862. 

A MAJOR theme of diplomatic circles here is France’s ap- 
pearance On the Mexican scene. It is found puzzling that 
Louis Bonaparte should have increased the expeditionary 
troops at the moment when he promised to reduce them, and 
that he should want to go forward whilst England draws 
back. It is known here very well that the impulse for the 
Mexican expedition came from the Cabinet of St. James and 
not from that of the Tuileries. It is equally well known that_ 
Louis Bonaparte likes to carry out all his undertakings, but 
particularly the overseas adventures, under England’s aegis.- 
As is known, the restored Empire has not yet emulated the 
feat of its original in quartering the French armies in the 
capital cities of modern Europe. As a pis aller,t on the other 
hand, it has led them to the capital cities of ancient Europe, 
to Constantinople, Athens and Rome, and, over and above 
that, even to Peking. Should the theatrical effect of a trip 
to the capital city of the Aztecs be lost, and the opportunity 
for military archaeological collections a la Montauban? If, 
however, one considers the present state of French finance 
and the future serious conflicts vdth the United States and 
England to which Louis Bonaparte’s advance into Mexico can 
lead, one is then obliged to reject without further question 
the foregoing interpretation of his proceedings, which is popu- 
lar with various British papers. 

At the time of the Convention of July 17, 1861, when the 
claims of the English creditors were to be settled, but the 
English plenipotentiary demanded at the same time an exa- 
mination of the entire register of the Mexican debts or mis- 
deeds, Mexico’s Foreign Minister put down the 'debt to 
France at $200,000, therefore a mere bagatelle of some £40,000. 
The account now drawn up by France, on the other hand, by 
no means confines itself to these modest limite. 

Under the Catholic administration of Zuloaga and Mira- 
mon, an issue of Mexican state bonds to the amount of 
$14,000,000 was contracted per medium of the Swiss banking 


‘■•Refers to a Paris banker, Isaac Jules Mires (1809-71) — Sd. 
tLast resource. — Ed. 
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house of J, B. Jecker and Co. The whole sum that was 
realised by the first issue of these bond's came to only 5 per 
cent, of the nominal amount or to $700,000. The sum' tatal 
of the bonds issued fell very soon into the hands of prominent 
Prenchmen, among them relatives of the Emperor and fellow ' 
wire-pullers of “ haute politique.’”^ The house of Jecker and 
Co. let these gentlemen have the aforesaid bonds for far less 
than their original nominal price. 

Miramon contracted this debt at a time when he was 
in possession of the capital city. Later, after he had come do\vn 
to the role of a mere guerrilla leader, he again -caused state 
bonds to the nominal value of $38,000,000 to be issued through 
his so-called Finance Minister, Senor Peza-y-Peza. Once 
more it was the house of Jecker and Co. which negotiated 
the issue, but on this occasion limited its advances to the 
modest sum of barely $500,000, or from one to two per cent, 
to the dollar. Once more the Swiss bankers knew how to 
dispose of their Mexican properly as qtiickly as possible, and 
■once more the bonds fell into the hands of those “prominent” 
Frenchmen, among whom were some habitues* ** of the imperial 
■court whose names will live on in the annals of the European 
bourses as long as the affaire Mires. 

This debt, then of $52,000,000, of which not even 
$1,200,000 have hitherto been advanced, the administration 
of President Juarez declines to recognise, on the one hand,, 
because it knows nothing about it and, on the other hand, 
because Messrs. Miramon, Zuloaga and Peza-y-Peza were 
possessed of no constitutional authority to contract such a 
■state debt. The above mentioned "prominent” Frenchmen, 
however, had to carry the contrary view at the decisive place. 
Iiord Palmerston was, for his part, opportunely instructed by 
some members of Parliament that the whole affair would lead 
to highly objectional interpellations in the Lower House. 
■Among other things to be feared, was the question whether 
British land and sea power might be employed to support the 
gambling operations of certain rouge-et-noir^ _ politicians on 
the other side of the Channel. Accordingly Palmerston caught 
eagerly at the Conference of Orizaba to withdraw from a 


*High politics. — Ed. 

uxail^nt—WL P^^ce, especially one of 

fRed and black, a game of chance.--Ed. 
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business that threatens us with the filth of an international 
affaire Mires. 

Die Presse, May 12, 1862. 


26. 

THE ENGLISH PRESS AND THE FALL 
OF NEW ORLEANS 

London, May 16, 1862.* 

ON the arrival of the first reports of the fall of New Orleans 
The Times, Herald, Standard, Morning Post, Daily Telegraph 
and other English “sympathisers ” with the Southern “nigger- 
drivers” proved strategically, tactically, philologically, exe- 
getically, politically, morally and fortificationally that the 
report was one of the “ canards ” which Router, Havas, Wolff 
and their understrappers so often let fiy. The natural means 
of defence of New Orleans, it was said, had been strengthened 
not only by newly constructed forts, but by submarine infer- 
nal machines of every sort and ironical gunboats. Then there 
was the Spartan character of the New Orleanists and their 
deadly hate of Lincoln’s hirelings. Finally, was it not before 
New Orleans that England had suffered the defeat which 
brought her second war against the United States (1812 to 1814) 
to an ignominious end ? Consequently there was no reason 
to doubt that New Orleans would immortalise itself as a se- 
cond Saragossa or a Moscow’” of the “South.” Besides, it 
harboured 15,000 bales of cotton, with which it was so easy 
to light an inextinguishable, self-consuming fire, quite apart 
from the fact that in 1814 the duly damped cotton bales proved 
more indestructible by cannon fire than the earthworks of 
Sebastopol. It was therefore as clear as daylight that the 
fall of New Orleans was a case of the familiar Yankee brag. 

When the first reports were confirmed two days later’ 
by steamers arriving from New York, the bulk of the English 
pro-slavery press persisted in its scepticism. The Evening 
Standard, especially, was so positive in its unbelief that in • 
the same number it published a first leader which proved the 
half-moon city’s impregnability. in black and white, whilst its- 
“ latest news ” announced in large type the impregnable city’s 
fall. The Times, however, which has always held discretion 
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ior the better part of valour, veered round. It still doubted, 
but at the same time it made ready for all eventualities, since 
New Orleans was a city of “rowdies” and not of heroes. On 
this occasion The Times was right. New Orleans is a settle- 
ment of the dregs of the French Boheme, in the true sense of 
the word a French convict colony — and never, with the 
changes of time, has it belied its origin. Only, The Times 
came post fcstum to this pretty widespread understanding. 

Finally, however, the fait accompli struck even the blind- 
est Thomas. What was to be done 2. The English pro- 
slavery press now proves that the fall of New Orleans is an 
advantage for the Confederates arid a defeat for the Federals. 

The fall of New Orleans allowed General Lovell to' rein- 
force Beauregard's army with his troops ; Beauregard- was 
the more in need of reinforcements since 160,000 men (a gross 
axaggeration!) were said to 'have been concentrated on his 
front by Halleck and, on the other hand, General Mitchdl 
had cut Beauregard’s communications with the East by break- 
ing the railroad connection of Memphis with bhattanooga, that 
is, with Richmond, Charleston and- Savannah."* After this 
cutting of his communications (which we indicated as the 
nece^ary strategical move long before the battle of Corinth), 
Beauregard had no longer any railway connections from 
Corinth save those with Mobile and New Orleans. After New 
Orleans had fallen and he had been made dependent on the 
single railroad to Mobile, he naturally could no longer pro- 
cure the necessary provisions for his troops, on that account 
fell back on Memphis and, in the estimation of the English 
pro-slavery press, his provisioning capacity is of course in- 
creased by the entry of Lovell’s troops ! 

On the other hand, remark the same oracles, the .yellow 
fever will mop up the Federals in New Orleans and, finally, 
if the city itself is no Moscow, is not its mayor a Brutus? 
Only read (cf. New York) his melodramatically valorous 
-epistle to Commodore Farragut.*” "Brave words, Sir, brave 
words !” But hard words break no bones. 

The press organs of the Southern slaveholders, however, 
do not construe the fall of New Orleans so optimistically as 
their English comforters. This will be seen from the follow- 
ing extracts': 


’'■After the feast. — Ed, 



The Richmond Dispatch says : \ 

What has become of the ironclad gunboats, the Mississippi 
and the Louisiana , from which we expected the salvation of 
the half -moon city? In respect of their ^ect on the foe, 
these ships might just as well have been ships of glass. It is 
useless to deny that the fall of New Orleans is a heavy blow. 
The Confederate government is thereby cut off from west 
Louisiana, Texas, Missouri and Arkansas. 

The Norfolk Day 'Book observes : 

This is the most serious defeat since the beginning of the 
war. It augurs privations and want for all classes of society 
and, what is worse, it threatens the supplies for dur army. 

The Atlantic Intelligencer laments : 

We expected a different result. The approach - of the 
enemy was no surprise attack ; it had been long foreseen, and' 
we had been promised that should he even pass by 'Fort Jack- 
son, fearful artillery contrivances would force him to with- 
draw or assure his annihilation. In all this we have deceived 
ourselves, as on every occasion when defences were supposed 
to guarantee the safety of a place or town. It appears .that 
modern inventions have annihilated the defensive capacity 
of fortifications. Ironclad gunboats destroy them or sail past 
them xmceremoniously. Memphis, we fear, will share the -fate 
of New Orleans. Would it not be folly to deceive ours^ves 
with hope? 

Finally, the Petersburg Express: ‘ 

-.The capture of New Orleans by the Federals is the most 
extraordinary and most fateful event of the whole war. 

Die Presse, May 20, 1862. 


27. 


A TREA^ AGAINST THE SLAVE TRADE 

London, May 18, 1862. 

THE Treaty for the suppression of the slave trade conduded 
between the United States and England on April 7 of this 
year in Washington ^ is now communicated to us in extexiso 
by the American newspapers. The main points of this im- 
portant document are the following: The right of search is 
reciprocal, but can be exercised only by such warships on 
either side as have for this pmpose received special authority 

*At length. — Ed. 
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from one of the contracting powers. From time to time the 
contracting powers supply one another with complete statis- 
tics concerning the sections of their navies that have been 
appointed to keep watch on the traffic in Negroes. The right , 
of search can be exercised only against merchantmen within 
a distance of 200 miles from the African coast and south of 
42 degrees North latitude, and within 30 nautical miles of 
the coast of Cuba. Search, whether of English ships by 
American cruisers or of American ships by English cruisers, 
does not take place in that part of the sea (therefore within 
three nautical miles of the coast) which counts as English or 
American ‘ territory ; no more does it take place before the 
ports or settlements of foreign powers. 

Mixed courts, composed half of Englishmen, half of 
Americans, and resident in Sierra Leone, Capetown and New 
York, will pass judgment on the prize vessels. In the event 
of a ship’s condemnation, her crew will be handed over to the 
jurisdiction of the nation under whose flag the ship sailed, 
so far as this can be done without extra cost. Not only the 
crew (including the captain, mate, etc.), but also the owners 
of the vessel will then incur the penalties customary to the 
country. Compensation of owners of merchantmen that have 
been acquitted by the mixed courts, is to be paid within a 
■year by the power under whose flag the capturing warship 
sailed. Not only the presence of captive Negroes is regarded 
as affording legal grounds for the seizure of ships, but also 
specially made arrangements in the construction of the ship 
for the traffic in Negroes, manacles, chains and other instru- 
ments for safeguarding the Negroes and, lastly, stores of pro- 
visions that bear no relation to the requirements of the ships' 
company. A ship on which such suspicious articles are found 
has to furnish proof of her innocence and even in the event 
of acquittal can claim no compensation. 

Commanders of cruisers, who exceed the authority con- 
ferred on them by the Treaty, are to be subjected to pimish- 
ment by their respective governments. Should the comman- 
der of a cruiser of one of the contracting powers harbour a 
suspicion that a merchant vessel under escort by one or more 
warships of the other contracting power carries Negroes on 
board, or was engaged in the African slave trade, or is equip- 
ped for this trade, he has then to communicate his suspicion 
to the commander of the escort and, in company with him, 
search the suspected ship; the latter is to be conducted to 
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■the place of residence of one of the mixed courts if, according 
to the Treaty, it comes under the category of suspicious ships. 
The Negroes found on board condemned ships are placed at 
the disposal of the government under whose flag the capture 
was made. They are to be set at liberty at once and remain 
free under guarantee of the government in whose territory 
they And themselves. The Treaty can only be terminated 
after ten years. It remains in force for a lull year from the 
date of the notice given by one of the contracting parties. 

The traffic in Negroes has been dealt a mortal blow by this 
Anglo-American Treaty — ^the result of the American Civil 
War. The effect of the Treaty will be completed by the Bill 
recently introduced by Senator Sumner, which repeals the 
law of 1808 dealing with the traffic in Negroes on the coasts 
of the United States and punishes the transport of slaves 
from one 'port of the United States to another as a crime. This 
Bill in large measure paralyzes the trade that the states rais- 
ing Negroes (border slave states) carry on with the states 
consuming Negroes (the slave states proper). 

Die Presse, May 22, 1862. 




28. 

THE SITUATION IN THE AMERICAN ' 

THEATRE OF WAR 

THE capture of New Orleans, as the detailed reports now at 
hand show, is distinguished as a deed of valour almost un- 
paralleled. The fleet of the Unionists consisted merely of 
Tvooden ships : about six, each having from 14 to 25 guns, 
supported by a numerous flotilla of gunboats and mortar ves- - 
sels. This fleet had before .it two forts that blocked the pas- 
sage of the Mississippi. Within range of the 100 guns of these 
forts the stream was barred by a strong chain, behind which 
was a mass of torpedoes, fire-floats and other instruments of 
destruction. These first obstacles had therefore to be over- 
come in order to pass between the forts. On the further side 
of the forts, however; was a second formidable line of de- 
fence formed by ironclad gunboats, among them the Manassas, 
'an iron ram, and the Louisiana, a powerful floating battery! 
After the Unionists had bombarded the two forts, which com- 
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the vicinity of WiUiamsburg and met with only weak pickets 
of the enemy. As soon, however, as the latter had assured 
himself of their numerically inferior strength, he dispatched ' 
from his picked troops at Williamsburg reinforcements that 
gradually increased the number of his ihen to 25,000 strongs 
By nine o’clock in the morning battle had been' joined in earn- 
est ; by half past twelve General Keintzelman discovered that 
the engagement was going in favour of the foe. He sent mes- 
senger after messenger to General Kearny, who was eight 
miles to his rear, but could only push dowly forward in con- 
sequence of the complete “dissolution” of the roads by the 
rain. For a whole hour Heintzelman remained without rein- 
forcements and the 7th and 8th Jersey regiment, which had 
exhausted its stock of powder, began to run for the woods, 
on either side of the road. Heintzelman now caused Colonel 
Menill and a squadron of Pennsylvania cavalry to take up a 
position on both fringes of the forest, with the threat of firing 
on the fugitives. This brought the latter once more to a 
standstill. 

Order was further restored by the exaipplo of a Massa- 
chusetts regiment, which had likewise exhausted its powder^ 
but now fixed bayonets to its muskets and awaited the foe 
with calm demeanour. At length Kearny’s vanguard under 
Brigadier [General] Berry (from the State of Maine) came 
in sight. Heintzelman’s army received its rescuers with a 
wild “ Hunrah he had the regimental^band strike up “ Yan- 
kee Doodle ” and Beriy’s fresh forces form a line almost half 
a mile in length in front of his exhausted troops. After pre- 
liminary musket fire. Berry’s brigade made a bayonet charge 
at the double and drove the foe off the battlefield to his earth- 
works, the largest of which after repeated attacks and coun- 
ter-attacks remained in the possession of the Union troops^ 
Thus the equilibriiun of the battle was restored. Berry’s- 
arrival had saved the Unionists. The arrival of the brigades of 
Jameson and Bimey at four o’clock decided the victory. At 
nine o’clock in the evening the retreat of the Confederates; 
from Williamsburg began; on the following day they conti- 
nued it — ^in the direction of Richmond — ^hotly pursued by 
Heintzelman’s cavalry. On the morning after the battle, be- 
tween six and seven o’clock, Heintzelman had already caused 
Williamsburg to be occupied by General Jameson. The rear- 
guard of the fleeing foe had evacuated the town from the 
opposite end only half an hour before. Heintzelman’s battle 
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was an infantry battle in the brue sense of the word. Artil- 
lery hardly came into action. Musket fire and bayonet attack 
were decisive. If the Congress at Wadiington wanted to pass 
a vote of thanks, it should have' been to General Heintzelman, 
who saved the Yankees from a second Bull Run, and not to 
Median, who in his wonted fa^ion avoided “the tactical 
j decision” and let the numerically weaker adversary escape- 
5 for the third time. 

The Confederate army in Virginia has better chances, 
than Beauregard’s army, first because it is facing a McClellan" 
instead of a Halleck and then because the many streams on its 
line of retreat flow crosswise from the mountains to the sea. 
However, in order to avoid breaking up into bands without o 
battle^ its generals will sooner or later be forced to accept a 
decisive battle, just as the Russians were obliged to fight at 
Smolensk and Borodino,"* though against the will of their 
generals, who judged the situation correctly. Lamentable as 
McClellan’s military leaderdiip has been, the constant retire- 
ments, accompanied by abandonment of artillery, munitions 
and other military stores, and simultaneously the small, un- 
lucky rearguard engagements, have at any rate badly demo- 
ralized the Confederates, as will become manifest on the day 
of a decisive battle. We arrive, therefore, at the following; 
summary of the situation: 

Should Beauregard or Jefferson Davis lose a decisiv& 
battle, their armies will then break up into bands. Should, 
one of them win a decisive battle, which is altogether un- 
likely, in the best case the disbanding of their armies will 
then be deferred. They are not in a portion to .make the 
least lasting use even of a victory. They cannot advance 
English miles without coming to a standstill and again await- 
ing the renewed -offensive of the foe. 

. There still remains to examine the chances of guerrilla 
war. But precisely in respect to the present war of the 
slaveholders it is most amazing how slight, or rather' how 
wholly lacking is the participation of the population in it. 
In 1913 the communications of the French were continually 
^ interrupted and harassed by Colomb, Lutzow, Cheimyshev 
and twenty other leaders of insurgents and Cossacks. ' ^In 
1812 the population in Russia vanished completely from' the 
the French line of march ; -in 1814. the French peasants armed 
themselves and slew the patrols and stragglers of the Allies. 
But here ncHhing happens at all. Men. resign themsdves to 
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■the fate of the big battles and console themselves with " Vic- 
trix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.”«“^' The tall talk of 
war by water passes off in smc^e. There can be hardly any 
doubt, it is true, that the white trash, as the planters them- 
selves call the “poor whites,” will attempt guerilla warfare 
and brigandage. Such an attempt, however, will very quickly 
transform the possessing' planters into Unionists. They will 
themselves call the troops of the Yankees to their aid. . The 
alleged burnings of cotton, etc., on the Mississippi rest ex- 
clusively on the testimony of two Kentuckians who are said 
to have come to Louisville — certainly not up the Mississippi. 
-The conflagration in New Orleans was easily organized.' The 
fanaticism of the merchants of New Orleans is explained by 
the fact that they were obliged to take a quantity of Confed- 
erate treasury bonds for hard cash. The conflagration at New 
Orleans will be repeated in other towns ; assuredly alsoi, much 
will be otherwise burnt ; but theatrical coups like this can 
only bring the dissension between the planters and the “ white 
trash” to a head and herewith’ — “finis Secessiae ” l**‘ 

Die Presse, May 30, 1862. 


29. 


ENGLISH HUMANITY AND AMERICA 


HUMANITY in England, like liberty in France, has now be- 
come an export article for the traders in politics. ,'We recol- 
lect the time when Tsar 'Nicholas had Polish ladies flogged 
by soldiers and when Lord Palmerston found the moral in- 
dignation of some parliamentarians over; the event “unpoliti- 
cal.” We recollect that about a decade ago a revolt took place 
on the Ionian Islands"” which gave the English governor there 
-occasion to have a not inconsiderable number of Grecian 
women flogged. Probatum est,^ said Palmerston and his "Whig 
colleagues who at that time were in office. Only a few years 
ago proof was furnished to Parliament from official docu- 
ments that the tax collectors in India employed means of 


s “The cause of the victor pleased the gods, but that of 
the vanquished pleased Cato.”— Ed. 

“ The end of Session.”— Ed. 
fit- is approved. — ^Ed. 
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coercion against the wives of the. ryots,'*' the infamy of which, 
forbids giving further details. Palmerston and his colleagues 
did not, it is true, dare to justify these atrocities, but what 
an outcry they would have raised, had a foreign government 
dared .to prodaim publidy its indignation over these English 
infamies and to indicate not indistinctly that it would step 
in if Palmerston and colleagues did not at once disavow the 
Indian tax officials. But Cato the Censor himself could not 
watch over the morals of the Homan citizens more anxiously 
than the English aristocrats and their ministers over the 
“ humanity ” of the war-waging Yankees ! 

The ladies of New Orleans, yellow beauties, tastelessly 
bedecked with jewels and comparable, perhaps, to the women 
of the old Mexicans, save that they do not devour their slaves 
in natwra,** are this time — ^previously it was the harbours of 
Charleston — ^the occasions for the British aristocrats’ display 
of humanity. The English women who are starving in Lan- 
cashire (they are, however, not ladies, nor do they possess 
any slaves), have inspired no parliamentary utterance hither- 
to ; the cry of distress from the Irish women, who, with the 
progressive eviction of the small tenant farmers en masse in. 
green Erin, are flung half naked on the street and hunted from 
house and home quite as if the Tartars had descended upon 
them, has hitherto called forth only one echo from Lords, 
Commons and Her Majesty’s government — ^homilies on the 
absolute rights of landed property. ' 

But the ladies of New Orleans ! That, to be sure, is 
another matter. These ladies were far too enlightened to 
participate in the tumult of war, like the goddesses of Olym- 
pus, or to cast themselves into the flames, like the women of 
Sagunt.“® They have invented a new and safe mode of hero- 
ism, a mode that could have been invented only by female 
slaveholders and, what is more, only by female slaveholders 
in' a land where the free part of the population consists of 
shopkeepers by vocation, tradesmen in cotton or sugar, or to- 
bacco, and does not keep slaves, like the civesf of the an- 
cient world. After their men had run* away from New Or- 
leans or had crept into their back closets, these ladies rushed 


Indian peasant cultivators who hold land under the 
ryotwari system. — Ed. 

** In a state of nature. — Ed. 

' _ tCitizens. — Ed. 
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into the streets in order to spit in the faces of the victorious 
Union troops or to stick out their tongues at them or, like 
Mephistopheles, to make in general "an unseemly gesture,” 
accompanied by insulting words. These Magaeras imagined 
they could be ill-marmered “with impunity.” 

This was their heroism. General Butler issued a procla- . 
mation in which he notified them that they should be treated 
as street-walkers, if they continued to act as street-walkers.* 
Butler has, indeed, the makings of a lawyer, but does not seem . 
to have given the requisite study to English statute.law. Other- 
wise, by analogy with the laws imposed on Ireland under 
Castlereagh, he would have prohibited them from setting foot 
•on the streets at all. Butler's warning to the ladies ” of New 
Orleans has aroused such moral indignation in Earl Carnar- 
von, Sir J. Walsh (who played so ridiculous and odious a role- 
dn Ireland) and Mr. Gregory, who was already demanding 
recognition of the Confederacy a year ago, that the Earl in 
the Upper House, the knight and the man “ without a handle 
to his name” in. the Lower House, interrogated the Ministry 
with a view to learning what steps it thought of taking in the 
name of outraged “humanity.” Russell and Palmerston both 
•castigated Butler, both expected that the government at Wash-^ 
ington would disavow him ; and the so very tender-hearted 
Palmerston, who behind the back of the Queen and without 
the fore-knowledge of his colleagues recognised the coup d’etat 
of December 1851 (on which occasion “ ladies ” were- actually 
-shot dead, whilst others were violated by 'Zouaves*) merely 
out of “human admiration” — the same tender-hearted Vis- 
count declared Butler’s warning to be an ’^infamy,” Ladies, 
indeed, who actually own slaves — such ladies were not even 
to be able to vent their anger and thfeir malice on common 
Union troops, peasants, artisans and other rabble with impu- 
nity ! It is “ infamous,” 

Among the public here, no one is deceived by this huma-* 
nity farce. It is meant in a measure to call forth, in a mea- 
sure to fortify the feeling in favour of intervention, in the 
first place on the part of France. After the first melodra- 
matic outburst, the knights of humanity in the Upper 'and 
Lower House, likewise as at command, threw their emotional ' 
mask away. Their declamation served merely as a prologue^ 


*A body of infantry in the French service, originally Al- 
gerians.— Ed. 
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to the question whether the Emperor o£ the French had come 
to an understanding with the English government in the mat- 
ter of mediating, and whether the latter, as they hoped, had 
received such an offer favourably. Russell and Palmerston 
both declared they did not know of the offer. Russell declared 
the present moment extremely unfavourable for any media- 
tion. Palmerston, more guarded and reserved, contented 
himself with saying that at the present moment the English 
government had no intention of mediating. 

The plan is that during the recess of the English Parlia- 
^ment France should play her role of mediator and, in the 
nutumn, if Mexico is secure, should open her intervention. 
The lull in the American theatre of war has resuscitated the 
intervention speculators in St. James and the Tuileries from 
their marasmus. This lull is itself due to a strategic error 
in the Northern conduct of the war. If after its victory in 
Tennessee the Kentucky army had rapidly advanced on the 
railroad centres in Georgia, instead of letting itself be drawn 
South down the Mississippi on a side track, Reuter and Co. 
would have been cheated of their business in “ intervention ” 
and “ mediation ” reports. However that may be, Europe can 
•wish nothing more fervently than that the coup d’etat should 
attempt “ to restore order in the United States ” and “ to save 
civilization ’’ there likewise. 

Die Pressc, June 20, 1862. 


30. 

A SUPPRESSED DEBATE ON MEXICO AND 
THE ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE 

London, July 16, 1862. 

ONE of the most curious of English parliamentary devices is 
the count out. What is the count out ? If less than 40 mem- 
bers are present in the Lower House, they do not form a 
quorum, that is, an assembly capable of transacting business. 
If a motion is introduced by an independent parliamentarian, 
which is equally irksome to both oligarchical factions, the Ins 
and the Outs (those in oilice and those in opposition), they 
then come to an agreement that on the day of the debate par- 
liamentarians from both sides will gradually be lacking, alias 
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otherwise absent themselves. When the emptying of the ben- 
ches has reached the necesary maximum, -the government 
whip, that is, the parliamentarian entrusted with party dis- 
cipline by the ministry of the day, then tips the wink to a 
brother previously chosen for this purpose. Brother parlia- 
mentarian gets up and quite nonchalantly requests the chair- 
man to have the house counted. The counting takes place 
and, behold, it is discovered that there are less than 40 mem- 
bers assembled. Herewith the proceedings come to an end. 
The obnoxious motion is got rid of without the government 
party or the opposition party having put itself in the awkward 
and compromising position of being obliged to vote it down. 

At yesterday’s sitting the count out was brought up in an 
interesting manner. Lord R. Montagu had given notice of 
a motion for that day which dealt with the communication of 
new diplomatic documents on intervention in Mexico. He 
began his speech with the following words : 

I was warned yesterday that both front benches had ag- 
reed to count out the House on this motion. 1 do not suppose 
the House will be so indifferent to a subject which affects it so 
nearly. The papers on the affairs of Mexico had a peculiar 
interest in themselves. The last of them was delivered on. 
Saturday, and it would be unconstitutional not to submit that 
policy to discussion by the House. 

But Lord R. Montagu had reckoned without his host. 
After he himself had spoken, Layard had replied to him oq 
behalf of the government and Fitzgerald had delivered, him- 
self of some official chatter on behalf of the Tories, Kinglake- 
(a Liberal member) rose. The exordium of his speech con- 
cluded with the following words : 

The whole series of negotiations disclosed by the papers 
is a good illustration of the way in which the French gov- 
ernment uses its relations with this country as a means to prop' 
the Imperial throne. It is of great moment for the French 
government to divert attention from affairs at home by caus- 
ing it to be seen that the French government is engaged in 
some great transactions abroad, in concert with one of the- 
great settled States of Europe, 

Hardly had Kinglake uttered these words when an 
" honourable ” member of the House moved that the House be- 
" counted " And behold ! The House had dwindled to only 
33 members. Lord Montagu’s motion had been killed by the- 
same count out against which he had protested at the begin- 
ning of the debate. 
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Apart from Kinglake’s interrupted speech, only that of 
Lord Montagu possessed any material interest. Lord R. Mon- 
tagu’s speech contains the following important analysis of the 
facts of the case : - ' 

Sir Charles Wyke had concluded a treaty with Mexico. 
Out of servility to Louis Bonaparte this treaty was not rati- ', 
fied by Lord John Russell. Sir Charles Wyke concluded the 
said treaty after France, through her connection with Almonte, 
the leader of the reactionary party, had entered a path which 
abrogated the joint convention between England, France and 
Spain. Lord John Russell himself declared in an oSlcial dis- 
patch that this treaty satisfied all the legitimate demands of 
England. In his correspondence with Thouvenel, however, he 
promised, in compliance with Bonaparte’s wish, not to ratify 
the treaty for the time being. He allowed Thouvenel to com- 
municate this decision to the Corps Legislatif. Indeed, Lord 
John Russell lowered himself so far as to promise Thouvenel 
that he would break off all communication with Sir Charles- 
Wyke until July 1, 1862 — a date that gave Thouvenel 
time to answer. Thouvenel answered that Bonaparte did not 
contest England’s right to act in isolation, but disapproved of 
the Anglo-Mexican treaty concluded by Sir Charles Wyke. 
Thereupon Russel ordered Wyke to withhold the ratification 
of the treaty. 

England, added Lord Montagu, lends her influence to- 
enforce the fraudulent claims on the Mexican Treasury with, 
which Momy "and perhaps persons of higher standing in 
France ’’ have provided themselves per medium of the S%viss. 
bourse-swindler Jecker. 

These operations in Mexico — ^he continued — ^^vere not 
divulged until after Parliament was prorogued and when no' 
question could be asked about them .... The first extra- 
parliamentary war was waged in 1857. The Noble Viscount 
(i.e., Palmerston) defended that on the ground that the prin- 
ciple of the previous sanction of Parliament did not apply tO‘ 
Asiatic war ; now it was made not to apply to wars in America. 

It would next not be supposed to apply to wars in Europe. 
Yet if this were permitted Parliament would become a mere- 
farce.^ For how could that House control tilie expenditure, if 
negotiations were to be carried on in secret and wars were- 
to be begun without sanction ? 

Lord Montagu wound up with "the words ; 

We combined with the murderer of his country’s liberties: 
(i.e. Louis Napoleon) and joined him in planting a dei^otism. 

H. W. 29 
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•on free will. Even now we cannot shake off our accomplice, 
although we see him doomed to the abhorrence of man and 
the vengeance of Heaven. (We have already given an abstract 
of Layard’s reply in the Abendhlatt.) ' 

Die Presse, July 20, 1862. 


31. 

A CRITICISM OF AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

THE crisis which at the moment dominates conditions in the 
United States has been brought about by two-fold causes; 
military and political. 

Had the last campaign been conducted according to a single 
strategic plan, the main army of the West must then, as pre- 
viously explained in these columns, have availed itself of ite 
successes in Kentucky and Tennessee to penetrate through 
north Alabama to Georgia and to seize there the railroad 
•centres at Decatur, Milledgeville, etc. The connection between 
the Eastern and the Western army of the Sece^ionists would 
thereby have been broken and their mutual support rendered 
impossible. Instead of this, the Kentucky army marched 
south down the Mississippi in the direction of New* Orleans 
■and its victory near Memphis had no other result than to dis- 
patch the greater part of Beauregard’s troops to Richmond,' so 
that the Confederates here now suddenly confronted 
McClellan, who had not exploited the defeat of the enemy’s 
troops at Yorktown and Williamsburg and, on the other hand, 
had from the first split up his own fighting forces, with a 
superior army in a superior position. McClellan’s generalship, 
already described by' us previously, was in itself sufficient to 
seciure the downfall of the strongest and best disciplined army.” 
Finally, War Secretary Stanton made an unpardonable mis- 
take. To make an impression abroad, he suspended recruit- 
ing after the conquest of Tennessee and so condemned the 
army to constant attenuation, just when it stood most in need 
■of reinforcements for a rapid, decisive offensive. Despite 
the strategic blunders and despite McClellan’s generalship, 
with a steady infiux of recruits the war, if not decided by 
now, would nevertheless have been rapidly nearing a victori- 
ous decision. Stanton’s step was so much the more unfortu- 
nate as the South was then enlisting every man from 18 to 
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35 years old to a man and was therefore staking everything 
on a single card. It is those people who have been trained 
in the meantimi that almost everywhere give the Confederates 
the upper hand and secure the initiative to them. They held 
Halleck fast, dislodged Curtis from Arkansas, beat McClellan 
and under Stonewall Jadcson gave the signal for the guerrilla 
.raids that now reach as far as the Ohio. 

In part, the military causes of the crisis are connected 
with the political. It was the influence of the Democratic 
-Tarty that elevated an incompetent like McClellan, because 
he was formerly a supporter of Breckinridge, to the position 
of Commander-Sn-Chief of all the military fordes of the 
North. It was anxious regard for the wishes,' advantages and 
interests of the spokesmen of the border slave states that 
hitherto broke off the Civil War’s point of principle and, so 
to 'speak, deprived it of its soul. The “loyal” slaveholders 
of these border states saw to it that the fugitive slave laws 
dictated by the South were maintained and the sympathies of 
the Negroes for the North forcibly suppressed, that no general 
could venture to put a company of Negroes in the field and 
that slavery was finally transformed from the Achilles’ heel 
of the South 'into its invulnerable hide of horn. Thanks to 
the slaves, who perform all productive labours,' the entire 
manhoo*d of the South that is fit to fight can be led into the 
field ! 

At the present moment, when secession’s stocks are rising, 
the spokesmen of the border states increase their claims. 
However, Lincoln’s appeal to them shows, where it threatens 
them with inundation by the Abolition parly, that things are 
taking a revolutionary turn, Lincoln knows what Europe does 
not know, that it is by no means apathy or giving way under 
pressure of defeat that causes his demand for 300,000 recruits 
to meet with such a cold response. New England and the 
Northwest, which have provided the main body of the army, 
are determined to enforce a revolutionary waging of war on 
the government and to inscribe the battle-slogan of “Aboli- 
tion of Slavery ! ” on the star-spangled banner. Lincoln yields 
only hesitantly and uneasily to this pressure from without, 
but Imows that he is inacpable of offering resistance to it for 
long. Hence his fervent appeal to the border states to re- 
nounce the institution of slavery voluntarily and under the 
conditions of a favomable contract. He knows that it is only 
the continuance of slavery in the' border states that has so 
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far left slavery xmtouched in the South and prohibited 
the North from applying its great radical remedy- He 
errs only if he imagines that the “loyal” slaveholders are to 
be moved by benevolent speeches and rational arguments- 
They ivill yield only to force. 

So far we have only witnessed the first act of the Civil 
TTar— the constitutional waging of war. The second ac^ the 
revolutionary waging of war, is at hand. 

Meanwhile, during its first session the Congress, which 
has now adjourned, has decreed a series of important measures 
that we will briefly summarize here. 

Apart from its financial legislation, it has passed the 
Homestead Bill that the Northern popular masses had long 
striven for in vain by this a part of the state lands is i^ven 
gratis for cultivation to the colonists, v.'hether American born 
or immigrants. It has abolished slavery in [the District of] 
Columbia and the national capital, with monetary’ compensa- 
tion for the former slaveholders.*^ Slavery has been dfedared 
“forever impossible" in all the Territories of the Urdted 
States." The Act under whidi the new State of West 'Virginia, 
is taken into the Union prescribes abolition of davery 
by stages and declares all Negro children bom after July 4, 
1863, to be bora free. The conditions of this emancipation 
by stages are on the whole borrowed from the law fhat was 
enacted 70 years ago in Pennsylvania for the same purpose,*** 
By a fourth Act all slaves of rebels are to be emancipated as 
soon as they fall into the hands of the republican army. 
Another law, which is now being put into effect for the first 
time, provides that these emancipated Negroes may be rnili - 
tarily organized and sent into the field against the South. 
The independeace of the Negro republics of Liberia and Hayti 
has been recognised and, finally, a treaty for the abolition 
of the slave trade has been concluded with England. 

Thus, however the dice may fall in the fortunes of battle, 
it can now safely be said that Negro slavery will not^long 
outlive the Chil War. 

Die Presse, August 9, 1862. 
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. ABOLITIONIST DEMONSTRATIONS IN AMERICA 

IT was previously observed in these columns that President 
Lincoln; legally cautious, constitutionally conciliatory, by 
birth a citizen of the border slave state of Kentucky, escapes 
only with difficulty from the control of the “ loyal ” slave- 
holders, seeks to avoid any open breach with th^ and pre- 
cisely thereby calls forth a conffict with the parties of the 
North which are consistent in point of principle Md are pushed 
more and more into the foreground by events. The speech 
that Wendell Phillips delivered at Abington, . Massachusetts, 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the slaves’ emancipatiotn 
in the British West Indies, may be regarded as a prologue to 
this conffict. 

Together with Garrison and G, Smith, Wendell Phillips 
is the leader of the Abolitionists in New England. For 30 
years he has without intermission and at the risk of his life 
proclaimed the emancipation of the slaves as his battle-cry, 
regardless alike of the persiflage of the press, the enraged 
howls of paid rowdies and the conciliatory representations of 
solicitous friends. Even by his opponents he is acknowledged 
as one of the greatest orators of the North, as combining iron 
character with forceful energy and purest conviction. The 
London Times — and what could characterize this magnanimous 
paper more strikingly — ^today denounces Wendell Phillips’ 
speech at Abington to the government at Washington. It is 
an “abuse” of freedom of speech. 

\ r 

Anything more violent it is scarcely possible to image — 
says The Times — and anything more daring in time of Civil 
War was never perpetrated in any counti^ by any sane man 
who valued his life and libefrty. In reading the speech . . . 
it is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that the spe^er’s 
object was to force the government to prosecute him.* 

' And- The Times, in spite of or, perhaps, because of its 
hatred of the Union government, appears not at all dis- 
inclined to assume the role of public prosecutor! 

In the present state of affairs Wendell Phillips’ speech 
is of greater importance than a battle bulletin. We therefore 


*rhe Times, August 22, 1862. — Ed. 
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epitomize, its most striking passages.* , . - 

The government, he says among other things, fights for 
the maintenance of slavery, and therefore it fights in vain. 
Lincoln wages a political war. Even at the present time he 
is more afrmd of Kentucky than of tHe entire North. He 
believes in the South. The Negroes on the Southern battle- 
fields, when asked whether the rain, of cannon-balls and 
bombs that tore up the earth aU round and split the trees 
asunder, did not terrify them, answered : “ No, massa ; we 

know that they are not meant for us ! ” The rebels could 
speak of McClellan’s bombs in the same way. They know 
that they are not meant for them, to do them harm. I do not 
say that McClellan is a traitor ; but I say that if he were a 
traitor, he 'must have acted exactly as he has done. Have 
no fear for Richmond ; McClellan will not take it. K the 
war is continued in this fashion, without a rational aim, 
then it is a useless squandering of blood and gold. It would 
be better were the South independent -today than to hazard 
one more human life for a war based on the present execrable 
policy. To continue the war in the fashion prevailing hitherto, 
requires 125,000 men a year and a million dollars a day. 

But you cannot get rid of the South. As Jefferson said 
of slavery : “ The Southern states have the wolf by the 

ears, but they can neither hold him nor let him go.” In the 
same way we have the South by the ears and can neither hold 
it nor let it go. Recognize it tomorrow and you will have 
no peace. For eighty years it has lived with us, in fear of 
us the whole time, with hatred for us half the' time, ever 
troubling and abusing us. Made presumptuous by conceding 
its present claims, it would not keep within an imaginary 
Forder line a year — ^nay, the moment that we speak of con- 
ditions of peace, it will cry victory! We shall never have 
peace until slavery is uprooted. So long as you retain the 
present tortoise at the head of our government, you, make a 
hole with one hand in order to fill it with the other. Let the 
entire nation endorse the resolutions of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce"® and then the army will have something 
for which it is worth while fighting. Had Jefferson Davis 
the power, he would not capture Washington. He knows that 


*For the complete speech see W. Phillips, Speeches, Lec- 
tures and' Letters, Series 1 (Boston, 1864), pp. 448-463. The 
address is entitled “The Cabinet.” — Ed. 
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the bomb that fell in this Sodom would rouse the whole- 
nation. 

The entire North would thunder with one voice : “ Down 
.with slavery, down with' everything that stands in the way of 
saving the republic ! ” Jefferson Davis is quite satisfied with.' 
his successes. They are greater than he anticipated, far 
greater ! If he can continue to swim on them till March 4, 
1863, England will then, and this is in order, recognize the 
Southern Confederacy . . • . The President has not put the 
Co.nfiscation Act into operation. He may be honest, but 
what has his honesty to do with the matter ? He has neither 
insight nor foresight. When I was in Washington, I ascer- 
tained that three months -ago Lincoln had written the pro- 
clamation for a general emancipation of the slaves and that' 
McClellan blustered him out of his decision and that the repre- 
sentatives of Kentucky blustered him into -the retention of 
McClellan, in whom he places no confidence. It will "take- 
years for Lincoln to leam to combine his legal scruples as. 
an attorney with the demands of the Civil War, This is the 
appalling condition of a democratic government and its 
greatest evil. 

In -France a hundred men, convinced for good reasons, 

. would carry the nation with them ; but in order that our 
government may take a step, nineteen millions must pre- 
viously put themselves in motion. And to how many of these 
millions has it been preached for years that slavery is an 
institution ordained by Godt With these prejudices, with 
paralyzed hands and hearts, you entreat the President to save 
you from the Negro ! If this theory is correct, then only 
salveholding despotism can bring a temporary peace. ... I 
know Lincoln. I have taken his measure in Washington. He 
is a first-rate second-rate man. He waits honestly, like 
another Vesenius, for the nation to take him in hand and 
sweep away slavery through him ... In past years, not far 
from the platform from which I now speak, the "Whigs fired 
oft small mortars in order to stifle my voice. And what is; 
the result? 

V The sons of these "Whigs now fill their own graves in the- 
marshes of Chickahominy I Dissolve this "Union in God’s 
name and put another in its place, on the cornerstone of which, 
is written ; “ Political equality for all the citizens of the 

world " During my stay in Chicago I asked lawyers of 

Illinois, among whom Lincoln had practised, what sort of 



man he was. Whether he could say No, The answer was : 
“He lacks backbone. If the Americans wanted to elect a 
man absolutely incapable of leadership, of initiative, then they 
-ivere bound to elect Abraham Lincoln .... Never has a 
man heard him say No! . . .’? I asked: “Is McClellan a 
man who can say No ? ” The manager of the Chicago Cen- 
tral Railroad, on which McClellan was employed, answered : 
“‘He is incapable of making a decision. Put. a question to 
■him and it takes an hour for him to think of the answer. 
■During the time that he was connected with the administra- 
iion of the Central Railroad, he never decided a single impor- 
•tant controversial question.” 

And these are the two men who, above all others, now 
hold the fate of the Northern republic in their hands I Those 
best acquainted with the state of the army assure us that 
Richmond could have been taken five times, had the do-nothing 
3t the head of the army of the Potomac allowed it ; but he 
preferred to dig up dirt in the Chickahominy swamps, in 
•order ignominiously to abandon the locality ,and his dirt ram- 
parts. Lincoln, out of cowardly fear of the border slave 
states, keeps this man in his present position; but the day 
will come when Lincoln will confess that he has never believed 
in McClellan. . . . Let us hope that the war lasts long enough 
io transform us into men, and then we diall quickly triumph. 
“God has put the thunderbolt of emancipation into our hands 
in order to crush this rebellion 

Die Presse, AugiKt- 30, 1862. 


33. 

THE SITUATION IN NORTH AMERICA 

London, November, 4', 

‘GENERAL BRAGG, who commands the Southern army in 
Kentucky — the other fighting forces of the South ravaging it 
are restricted to guerrilla bands— with his irruption into this 
border state issued a proclamation that throws considerable 
light on the latest combined moves of the Confederacy. 
Bragg’s proclamation, addressed to the States of the North- 
west, implies that his success in Kentucky is a matter of course, 
and obviously calculates on the contingency of a victorious 
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'advance into Ohio, the central state of the North. In the 
first place, he declares the readiness of the Confederacy to 
guarantee free navigation on the Mississippi and the Ohio. 
This guarantee only acquires import from the time that the 
slaveholders find themselves in possession of the border states. 
At Richmond, ^therefore, it was Implied that the simultaneous 
Incursions of Lee into Maryland and Bragg into Kentucky 
would secure possession of the border states at a blow. Bragg 
then goes on to prove the justification of the South, which 
only fights for its independence, but, for the rest, wants peace. 
The real, characteristic point of the proclamation, however, 
is the offer of a separate peace with the Northwestern states, 
the invitation to them to secede from the Union and join the 
Confederacy, since the economic interests of the Northwest 
-and the South are just as harmonious as those of the North- 
west and Northeast are inimically opposed. We see : The 
South barely fancied itself safely in possession of the 
border states, when it officially blabbed out its ulterior object 
of a reconstruction of the Union, to the exclusion of the states 
of New England. 

Like the invasion of Maryland, however, that of Ken- 
tucky has also come to grief : as the former in the battle of 
Antietam Creek, so the latter in the battle of Perryville, near 
Louisville. As there, so here, the Confederates found them- 
selves on the offensive, having attacked the advance guard 
of Buell’s army. The Federals owed their victory to General 
McCook, the commander of the advance guard, who held his 
ground against the foe’s far superior forces long enough to, 
give Buell time to bring his main body into the field. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the defeat at Perryville will 
entail the evacuation of Kentucky. The most considerab’e 
guerrilla band, formed out of the most fanatical partisans of 
the slave system in Kentucky and led by General Morgan, 
has been annihilated at Frankfort (between Louisville and 
Lexington) at almost the same time. Finally, the decisive 
victory of Rosecrans at Corinth supervenes, which makes 
imperative the hastiest retreat of the beaten army commanded 
by General Bragg. 

Thus the Confederate campaign for the reconquest of 
the lost border slave states, which was undertaken on a large 
scale with military skill and with the most favourable diances, 
has come utterly to grief. Apart from the immediate military 
results, these struggles contribute in another way to the re- 
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moval of the main difficulty. The hold of the slave states proper 
on the border states naturally rests on the slave element of 
the latter, the same element that enforces diplomatic and 
constitutional considerations on the Union government in its 
struggle against slavery. In the border states, however, the 
principal theatre of the Civil War, this element -is in practice 
being reduced to nothing by the Civil War itself.' A large 
section of the slaveholders, with ' its “ black . chattels ” is 
constantly migrating to the South, in order to bring its pro- 
perty to a place of safety. With each defeat of the Con- 
federates this migration is renewed on a large scale. 

One of my friends, a German officer,“^ who has fought 
under the star-spangled banner in Missomi, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee in turn, writes to me that this migration 
is wholly reminiscent of the exodus from Ireland in 1847 and 
1848. Furthermore, the energetic sections of the slaveholders, 
the youth, on the one hand, and the political and military 
leaders, on the other, separate themselves from the bulk of 
their class, since they either form guerrilla bands in their 
own states and, as guerrilla bands, are annihilated, or they 
leave home and are enlisted in the army or the administra- 
tion of the Confederacy. Hence the xesult : on the one hand, 
an immense reduction of the slave element in the border -states, 
where it had always to contend with the “ encroachments ” 
of competing free labour. On the other hand, removal of 
the energetic section of the slaveholders and its white follow- 
ing. There is left behind only a sediment of “ moderate " 
slaveholders, who will soon grasp greedily at thb pile of money 
offered them by Washington for the redemption of their 
“ black chattels,” whose value win in any case be lost as soon 
as the Southern market is closed to their sale. Thus the 
war itself brings about a solution by actually revolutionizing 
the form of society in the border states. - 

For 'the South the favourable season for waging war is 
over ; for the North it is beginning, since the inland rivers are 
now navigable pnce more and the combination of land and 
sea warfare already attempted with so much success ,is again 
feasible. The North has eagerly availed itself of the interval. 
“Ironclads,” ten in number, for the rivers of the West, are- 
rapidly nearing completion ; to which must be added twice a's 
many semi-armoured vessels for shallow waters. In the East 
many new armoured vessels have already left the yards, 
whilst others are still under the hammer. All will be ready 
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by the first of January, 1863. Ericsson, the inventor and. 
builder of the Monitor, is directing the building of nine new 
ships after the same model. Four of them are already “ afloat.” . 

On the Potomac, in Tennessee and Virginia, as well as 
^at different- points in the South — Norfolk, Newbern, Port 
TRoyal, Pensacola and New Orleans-^the army daily receives 
fresh reinforcements.' The first levy of 300,000 men, .winch. 
Lincoln announced in July has been fully provided and is. 
in part already at the seat of war. The second levy of 300,000 
men for nine months is gradually being raised. In some states 
cohscription has been done away with by voluntary enlist- 
ment ; in none does it encounter serious difficulties. Ignorance 
' and hatred have decried conscription as an unheard-of occur-^ 
rence in the- history of the United States. Nothing can be 
more mistaken. During the War of Independence and the 
secotid war with England (1812-14) great bodies of troops- 
were conscripted, indeed, even in sundry small wars with the 
Indians, without this ever having encountered opposition worth 
mentioning.”® ' " 

It is a noteworthy fact that during the present year Europe 
furnished the United States with an emigrant- contingent of 
approximately 100,000 souls and that half of these emigrants 
consist of Irishmen and Britons. At the recent congress of 
-the 'English “Association for the Advancement of Science" 
at Cambridge, the economist Merivale was obliged to remind 
his countrymen of a fact which The Times, The Saturday 
tleview. Morning Post and The Morning Herald, not to speak 
of the dei minorum gentium,* have so completely forgotten, 
or want to make England forget, namely, the fact that the- 
majority of the English surplus population finds a new home- 
in the United States. 

/ 

Die Presse, November 10, 1862. 


*Gods of lesser peoples. — Ed. 
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34. 


THE DISMISSAL. OP McCLELLAN 

UcCLELLAN’S dismissal! That is Lincoln’s answer to the 
■election victory of the Democrats. 

The Democratic joymals had stated with the most positive 
assurance that the election of Seymour as Governor of New 
York State would entail the immediate revocation of the pro- 
clamation in which Lincoln declared slavery abolished in 
.Secessia from January 1, 1863.“® The paper that took this 
■prophetic imprint had hardly left the press when their favourite 
general — ^their favourite because “next to a great defeat he 
most feared a decisive victory” — ^was deprived of his com- 
•mand and went back to private life. 

We recall that to this prodammation of Lincoln, McClellan - 
replied with a counter-proclamation, an order of the day to his 
army, in which he indeed forbade any demonstration against 
the J^esident’s measure, but at the same time let dip the ' 
fatal words : “ . . . The remedy for political errors, if any 
are committed, is to be found only in the action of the people 
at the polls.”* McClellan, at the head of the main army of 
the United States, therefore appealed from the President to 
the impending elections. He threw the weight of his position 
into the scales. A pronundaviento in the Spanish manner 
aside, he could not have demonstrated his hostility to the Pre- 
sident’s policy more strikingly. Accordingly, after the elec- 
tion victory of the Democrats’®® the only choice left Lincoln 
was either to sink to the level of a tool of the pro-slave com- 
promise party or with McClellan to remove from under it its 
point of support in the army. 

McCldlan’s dismissal at the present moment is accordingly 
•a political demonstration. In any case, however, it had 
become unavoidable. Halleck, the Commander-in-Chief,’“ in 
a report to the Secretary of War, had charged McClellan with 
direct insubordination. For, shortly after the defeat of the 
-Confederates in Maryland on October 6, Halleck ordered the 
crossing of the Potomac, particularly as the lower water-level 
■of the Potomac and its tributaries favoured military opera- 
tions at the time. In defiance of this command McClellan 
remained immovable, under the pretext of his army’s inability 

*McClellan’s General Order 163, October 7, 1862.— Ed. 
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to march due to lack of provisiqns. in the report mentioned,. 
"Halleck proves that this was a hollow subterfuge, that, com- 
pared with the Western Army, the Eastern army enjoyed great 
privileges in regard to commissariat and that the supplies still 
lacking could have been received just as well south as north 
of the Potomac.“* A second report links up with this report 
of Halleck’s ; in it the committee appointed to inquire- into- 
the surrteder of harper’s Ferry to the Confederates accuses--"’ 
McClrilan of having concentrated the Union troops stationed 
near that arsenal in an inconceivably slow fashion— he let- 
them march only six EngUsh miles (about one and a half 
Gerinan miles) a day — for the purpose of its relief. Both 
reports, that of Halleck and that of the Committee, were in 
the President’s hands prior to the election victory of the-. 
Democrats. 

McClellan’s generalship has been described in these 
columns so repeatedly that it is sufficient to recall how be- 
sought to substitute strategical envelopment for tactical deci- 
sion and how indefatigable he was in discovering considera- 
tions of general-staff discretion which forbade him either to 
take advantage of ' victories or to anticipate defeats. The 
brief Maryland campaign has cast a false halo about his: 
head.*®* Here, however, we havp to consider the facts that, 
he received his general marching orders from General Halleck,, 
who also drew up the plan of the first Kentucky campaign, and 
that victory on the battlefield was due exclusively to the 
bravery of the subordinate generals, in particular of General 
Reno, who fell, and of Hooker, who has not yet recovered 
from his wounds. Napoleon once wrote to his brother Joseph, 
that on the battlefield there was danger at all points alike 
and one ran into its jaws most surely when one sought 
to avoid it. McClellan seems to have grasped this axiom,' 
but without giving it the particular application which Napo- 
leon suggested to his brother. During the whole of his mili- 
tary career McClellan has nevra- been on the battlefield,* has 
never been rmder fire, a peculiarity that General Kearny 
strongly stresses in a letter which his brother published after 
Kearny, fighting under Pope’s command, had fallen in one- 
of the battles before Washington. 

_ McClellan understood how to conceal his mediocrity under 
a mask of restrained earnestness, laconic reticence and digni- 
fied reserve. His very defects secured him the unshakable 
confidence of the Democratic Party in the North and “loyal 
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ihe higher officers of his army he gained supporters through 
-the formation of a general staff of dimensions hitherto un- 
heard of in military history." A section of the older officers, 
who had belonged to the former army of the Union and had 
xeceived their training in the Academy at West Point, found 
in him a point of support for their rivalry with the newly, 
sprung up “ civil generals ” and for their secret sympathies 
with the “ comrades ” in the enemy camp. The soldier, finally, 
hnew his military qualities only by hearsay, whilst for the 
rest he ascribed to him old merits of the commissariat and 
was able to tell many glorious tales of his reserved condes- 
cension. A single gift of the supreme commander McClellan 
possessed — that of assuring himself of popularity with his 
army. - 

McClellan’s successor, Burnside, is too little known to pro- 
nounce an opinion about. He belongs to the Republican 
Party. Hooker, on the other hand, who assumes command 
. of the army corps serving specifically under McClellan, is 
incontestably one of the doughtiest blades in- the Union. 
“Fighting Joe,” as the troops call him, played the largest 
part in the successes in Maryland. He is an Abolitionist. 

The same American papers which bring us the news of 
McClellan’s dismissal, acquaint us with utterances of Lincoln 
in which he resolutely declares that he will not deviate a 
liair’s breadth from his proclamation. 

He [Lincoln] — observes The Morning Star with justice — 
has by successive exhibitions of firmness, taught the world to 
know him as a slow, but solid man, who advances with ex- 
cessive caution, but does not back. Each step of his admin- 
istrative career has been in the right direction and has been 
stoutly maintained. Starting from the resolution to exclude 
slavery from the territories, he has come within sight of the 
ulterior result of all anti-slavery movements — its extirpation 
from the whole soil of the Union — and has already reached 
the high vantage ground at which the Uniou ceased to be 
responsible for the enslavement of a single human being.* ' 

Die Presse, November 29, 1862. 


^Morning Star, November 22, • 1862.— Ed. 
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from the vessels already fit for service, some 50 ironclad war- 
ships are in process of construction. We have every reason, 
to believe that in the armament and construction of its ships 
the Yankee fieet which will descend upon our coast this winter- 
far surpasses its predecessors. The. objectives of- the forth- 
coming expeditions are of the greatest importance; It is in- 
tended to capture our last seaports, complete the blockade 
and, finally, open up points of invasion in Soutiiern districts, 
in order with the beginning of the new year to put the Eman- 
cipation Acts into practical operation. It would be foolish 
to deny the advantages which must accrue to our enemy from. 
the capture of our last seaports, or to dismiss such misfortune 
lightly -with the consoling thought that we can still always 
beat the foe by waging war in the interior. . . . With Charles- 
ton, Savannah and Mobile in the enemy’s hands, the blockade 
would be carried out with a severity of which even our 
sufferings hitherto have given no idea. We would have to give 
up all thought' of building a fleet on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean and submit anew to the humiliation of surrendering, 
our shipbuilding to the enemy or destroying it ourselves. 
Our great system of railroad connections in the cotton states- 
would be more or less broken through, and perhaps too late 
we would make the discovery that the land warfare; on which 
such great hopes are built, would have to be continued under 
circumstances which forbade the maintenance, provisioning- 
and coiKjentration of great armies. . . . These disastrous, 
results arising from a capture of our seaports sink into in- 
significance, however, before a greater danger, the greatest 
danger of this war — ^the occupation of points in the cottoii 
states from which the enemy can carry out his emancipation, 
plan. -Great efforts are naturally being made to safeguard 
this pet measure of the Abolitionists from falling through and , 
to prevent the spirit of revenge, which Mr. Lincoln has corked 
in a bottle till January 1, from fizzling out in the harmless. 
hissing of soda-water .... The attempt is now made on our 
most defenceless side ; the heart of the South is to be poisoned. 

. . . Prediction of future misfortune sounds bad to the ears 
of the masses, who blindly believe in the government and con- 
sider boasting to be patriotism. . . . We do not assert that 
Charleston, Savannah and Mobile are not in a condition for- 
defence. In the South there are naturally whole scores of mili- 
tary authorities, according to whom these ports are more- 
impregnable than Gibraltar ; but military men and their mouth- 
pieces have too often lulled our people into false* security. 

. . . We heard the same story with regard to New Orleans. 
According to their description, its defensive works surpassed 
those of Tyre against Alexander. Nevertheless, the pdople 
woke up one fine morning to see the enemy’s flag waving 
from its harbour. The' defensive condition of our ports is 
a secret of official circles. But the indications of the imme- 
diate past are not comforting. A few weeto ago Galveston 
fell into the enemy’s hands almost without a struggle."® The- 
local newspapers had been forbidden to -write about the town’s 
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means of defence. No cry for help resounded save that which, 
struck the deaf ear of the government. The people were not 
roused. Their patriotism was requested to remain in igno> 
ranee, to trust the leaders and to submit to the decrees of 
providence. In this way another prize was presented to the 
enemy. The method of wrapping all military matters in a 
mantle of secrecy has home bad fruit for the South. It may 
have reduced criticism to dead silence and drawn a veil over 
the. mistakes of the government. But it has not blinded the 
' -foe. He always seems accuracy instructed on the state of 
our defence works, whilst otm people first learn of their 
weakness when they have fallen into the hands of the Yankees. 

Die-Presse, December 4, 1862. 
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KARL MARX-FREDERICK ENGELS 


Part Three 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN KARL MARX AND 
FREDERICK ENGELS (1861-1866) 

1. Marx to Engels * 


January 11, 1860. 

In my opinion, the biggest things that are happening in 
the world today are on the one hand the movement of the 
slaves in America started by the death of John Brown, and 
nn the other the movement of the serfs in Russia. . . ' 

I have just seen in the Tribune that there has been a fresh 
rising of slaves in Missouri, naturally suppressed. But the 
.signal has now been given. If things get serious by and by, 
what will then become of Manchester? 


2. Engels to Marx 


January 26, 1860. 

Your opinion of the significance of the slave -movement 
in America and Russia is now confirmed. The Harper’s 
Eerry affair^’ with its aftermath in Missouri bears its fruit ; 
the free Negroes in the South are everywhere hunted out of 
the states, and I have just read in the first New York cotton 
report (W. P. Wright and Co., January 10, 1860) that- the 
planters have hurried their cotton on to the ports in order to 
guard against any probable consequences arising out of the- 
Harper’s Ferry affair. 


*This and the following extracts relating to the -American 
Civil War are taken from the complete German edition of 
the works of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels : Gesamtaus- 
crabe, Dritte Abtcilung (" Der Briefwechsel zwischen Marx und 
Engels”) Band 2 (1854-1860) and Band 3 (1861-1867) [Col-' 
lected Works, Third Division (“The Correspondence Between 
Marx and Engels”), vols 2 and 3], Berlin, 1930. A number 
of the letters are contained in K. Marx and F. Engels, Corres- 
pondence, A Selection with Commentary and Notes, London 
and New York, 1934. — Ed. 
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3. Engels to Marx 


January" 7, 1861. 

Things in North Am'erica are also becoming exciting. 
Matters must be going very badly for them with the slaves 
if the Southerners play so risky a game. The least volunteer 
putsch from the North could set everything ablaze. In any 
case, it seems that one way or another slavery is rapidly going 
to come to an end, and then it will be the same'witii cotton 
production. But how this will react on England will then 
soon become manifest. And with such mighty, movements 
an ass like Bonaparte believes he can permanently fish in 
-troubled waters. 

4. Marx to Engels 


June 9, 1861. 

Many thanks for the letter about America. Should any- 
thing important (militarily) occur, then always write me 
your opinion about it. According to the picture that I have 
formed of General Scott— now, moreover, 76 years old— from 
the Mexican War (see Ripley^), I expect the greatest blunders 
from him unless the old donk^ is controlled by others. Slow- 
ness and indecision, above all. For the rest, I see by the 
facts, reported in the Tribune that the North now speaks 
openly of a slave war and the destruction of slavery. 


6. Ei^gels to Marx 

-June 12, 1861. 

Unfortunately, I have not collected any newspapers on 
the American War, and many places, likewise, are not to be 
found on the map. The main thing is this : 

The South had prepared in secret, for years, but particu- 
larly since the excitement of the presidential election ; through 
the treason of Buchanan’s ministers it had obtained money 
and arms en masse at the last moment. Till March 4, there- 
fore, the North was completely paralyzed. Even up to the 
fall of Sumter Linc[oln] did nothing or could no nothing 
but concentrate somewhat more and put in somewhat better 
trim the few troops of the line (18,000 men in all, mostly dis- 
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persed in the West against the Indians). Now, after the attack 
on Sumter, the North was at length sufficiently aroused to 
reduce all opposition outbursts to silence and thereby to make 
possible a powerful military action. Seventy-five thousand 
men raised, who may now be on the move, but ten times 
this number seem to have offered themselves, and there may 
now be as many as 100,000 men on the move, though not yet 
concentrated by a long way. A further levy by Lincoln is 
daily expected and will require less time, since everything 
is now better prepared. The 75,000 men, or rather that part 
of them which is stationed in the neighbourhood of Washing- 
ton, on the Ohio opposite Kentucky and at St. Louis in Missouri 
(not counting, therefore, the reserves in Ohio and Peimsyl- 
vania), has been sufficient to restore for the present the 
equilibrium between the forces of the North and South on 
the line of the Potoinac and even to permit for the moment 
the offensive of the North over a short distance. 

The first objective of both the South and the North was 
Washington. The offensive of the South against' it was far 
too weak ; beyond Richmond the main force appears to have 
been no longer strong enough for a timely blow. The only 
thing that was achieved was the dispatch of a mobile column 
to Harper’s Ferry on the Potomac, above Washington. This 
position is eminently suitable for an offensive against the 
North (Maryland and Pennsylvania) ; it lies at the confluence 
of the Shenandoah, an important river, and the Potomac, 
is tactically of -great strength and completely dominates both 
streams. The Federal arsenal seems to have been placed 
there not unintentionally by a government that foresaw and 
favoured a future secession. The occupation of Harper’s 
Ferry interrupts the domination of the Potomac line by the 
Union troops “'at a sensitive spot and gives the Southern troops, 
in the event of their advancing in numbers as far as this line, 
complete command of both banks forthwith. 

On the holding of Washington by the North hung the fate 
of Maryland and Delaware ; cut off from the South, occupied 
by Union troops, they fell at once to the Union. Second 
success of the Union. 

The reconquest of Missouri by the Germans of St. Louis 
was the third success, and ia of enormous importance, since 
the possession of St. Louis bars the Mississippi. How far the 
neutrality of Kentucky is favourable to the North or South 
will presumably depend on circumstances and events. At any 
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rate, it restricts the theatre of war for the present to the ter- 
-ritory lying to the west. 

Besult: After all the preparations of the South, then, 
it has accomplished nothing more than that the North, with 
only one month’s preparation, has already conquered from 
it the capital of the countty and three slave states, and a fourth 
slave state does not dare to secede ; that the Southern offen- 
sive has come to a halt at the Potomac, and the North has 
already moved across this river, so far without meeting resist- 
ance. For every additional man that the South can now put 
in the field, the North will put three to four. The states that 
have seceded have about 7,500,000 inhabitants, of whom more 
than 8,000,000 are slaves ; 1,000,000 whites, at least, must be 
deducted for watching over the slaves, so that barely two 
and a half million remain to form the mass of the populatioin 
avafiable for war. If ten per cent of these are raised — ^the 
strongest force, I should say, that has ever been raised for 
defence — ^that gives, at most, 250,000 men. But so many will 
certainly not be got together. Switzerland, with nearly the 
same porpulation — ^rather more than two million — ^has about 
160,000 militiamen on paper. The North, on the other hand, 
counting the free states only, numbers 20,000,000, who are 
all available, with the exception, perhaps, of California, Utah 
and the remotest Western Territories. Let us say there is an 
av^lable . population of ,17,000,000, ^d let us take not ten 
per cent of these, but only its third . part, 3% per cent, as 
available for a war of offence, then that gives over 500,000 
men, more than sufficient to overwhelm the South, despite its 
utmost efforts. As far as the relationship, man to man, is 
concerned, there is no question that physically and. merely 
the, people of the North are considerably superior to' those of 
the South. The combativeness of the Southerner is combined 
to an appreciable extent with the. cowardice, of the assassin. 
Every- man goes about armed but only to be. able to down his 
adversary in a quarrel before the latter expects the attack. 
That<is on tiie average ..... [The remainder of the letter 
is missing.] 
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6. Maux to Engels 


July 1, 1861. ^ 

Please write me at once what you think of the movements 
(military) in Virginia. The blunders of the militia officers — 
Brigadier-General Pierce, ““ by trade a “ tailor ” -from ^Mas- 
sachusetts — ^will naturally be repeated often enough bn both 
sides. Is Washington still threatened? Do you think the 
Southerners at Manassas Junction hold an offendve position ? 
Or are not the fellows rather on the point of retreat ? ' ‘ In 
Missouri the defeat of the Southerners seems to be decisive, 
and the terrible “Colonel Bernstein” has now turned up 
there too. According to a private letter to Weber, “ Colonel 
Willich ” is at the head of a corps from Cincinnati.”" He does 
not seem to have gone to the front yet. A closer study of 
this American business has -shown nie that the conflict be- 
tween South and North — after the latter has abased itself for 
. the past fifty years by one concession after another — ^was 
finally (apart from the new and shameless demands of 
“chivalry”) brought to a head* by the weight thrown into 
the scales by the extraordinary development of 'the Noirth- 
westem states. The population there,' richly mixed with 
fresh German and English elements, and in addition self-work- 
ing farmers for the most part, was naturally not so' easily 
intimidated as the gentlemen of Wall Stre'et and the Quakers 
of Boston. According to the last census (1860), the popula- 
tion there increased 'by 67% between 1850 ' and 1860, number- 
ing 7,870,869 in 1860, whereas the total free population of 
the seceded slave states is about 5,000,000, according to' the 
same census. In 1860 these Northwestern states provided 
the bulk of the government party and, the President.”^ ,j^nd 
it was just this part of the North which decided against ahjr 
recognition of the independence of a South’em Confederacy. 
Naturally, they cannot allow the lower part and delta' bf'thei- 
Mississippi to fall into the. hands of foreign ‘dates'. Likevdse, 
it was the population of these Northwestern states,' who in 
the Kansas affair (from which the present war actually dates) 
came to grips with the border ruffians. Closer examination 
of the history of the secession movement reveals that seces- 
sion, Constitution (Montgomery), Congress (ibid), etc. are all 
usurpations. In no place did they allow the people to vote. 
en masse. Very characteristic articles appeared at the time 
in the Southern papers on these " usurpations,” in which it is 
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not merely a question of seceding from the North, but of 
consolidating and intensifying the oligarchy of the 300,000 
slavelords in the South against the 5,000,000 whites. 


7. Engex^s to Marx 


July 3, 1861. 

Your questions about the state of affairs in Virginia are 
more easily put than answered. Is Washington still threa- 
tened? Not immediately, otherwise the Southerners would 
not have given up much ground but one does not really 
know the relative strength of the opposing forces. If the 
first main attack of the Northerners should be decisively re- 
pulsed, there’s no telling what will happen, as one can’t say 
where they will then come to a standstill. Still, it’s three 
to one, that the Potomac would then be a sufficient obstacle. 

Position at Manassas Jimction — determined by its being 
necessary for the Southerners to maintain their communica- • 
tions with northwest Virginia by means of the railway to 
Paris and Strasburg. Should Manassas Junction be lost, their 
nearest railway communication with West Virginia (on the 
other side of the mountains) is the line from Richmond via 
Gordonsville to Staunton — 80 miles further south ; they lose 
the chance of rapidly moving their first-line reserves, those 
immediately behind the front, from west to east, etc., as re- 
quired, and whatever is in West Viriginia may be cut off or 
driven far afield. That is the significance of the position — 
if it is tactically of any importance is more than I can say, 
the maps do not allow of any conclusions. Altogether, the 
war in West Virginia will in the first place be a fight for 
the railway junctions. 

The affair . at Big Bethel has no importance whatever ; 
-tactically shockingly mi^anaged; to make a night attack 
•with such volunteers, and in divided columns into the bargain, 
could only end in confusion, one column firing on the other, 
and Sight. 

On the other hand, two things seem to be badly carried 
out in the North : 1. The masses of newly-trained and fully 
mobile troops appear not to be brought forward at all, but 
to be left idle some four or five hundred miles from the • 
battlefield, whereas they would be invaluable on the Potomac 
— and 2. Brave old Scott again seems to have vast ' encircle- 

t. 
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ment plans, which' only result in a vast splitting up of his 
forces ; how far this may lead to defeats cannot be foretold 
in view of the slack organization and the unknown heroes 
of the South. 

What do you mean about not voting on secession ? Here 
it was in all the papers that the Convention decisions had 
been ratified in every state by a popular vote. 

8. Mabx io Engels 


July 5, 1861. 

With regard to the secession business, the affair is quite 
incorrectly reported in the English papers. With the exception 
of South Carolina, there was everywhere the strongest oppo- 
sition to secession. 

First : border slave states. In the winter of - 1861 a border 
state Convention was held. Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Maryland, Delaware, Tennessee and North Carolina were 
invited to it. For this purpose conventions were held in 
each of these states in order to send delegates to the General 
•Convention. 

Delaware refused even to call a convention for this 
purpose. 

Tennessee ditto. Its democratic legislature took it out of 
the Union by a coup de main. Later, however, election held, 
to ratify this invalid act. This took place under the reign 
of terrorism. More than a third did not vote at all. Of 'the 
remainder one-third against secession, in particular the whole 
of east Teimessee, which is now arming against secession.^ 

Kentucky. 100,000 for the Union ticket ; only a few 
thousand for secession. .. . 

Maryland declared for the Union, and has now elected 
■six Union men as members of Congress. 

North Carolina and even Arkansas elected Union dele- 
gates, the former even by a large majority.’” Later terrorized. 

Virginia. The people elected a Union Convention (accord- 
■ing to majority). A part of these fellows let themselves be 
'bought. At the height of the South fever— fall' of Sumter — 
an Ordinance of Secession passed secretly by 88 to 55. All 
•other steps — ^while the Ordinance was kept secret — for the 
■capture of the Federal Navy Yard at' Norfolk and the Federal 
Armoury at Harper’s Ferry in secret. Were betrayed to the 
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Federal authorities before their execution. Alliance with 
Jeff Davis’ government resolved upon in secret and great 
masses of Confederate troops suddenly thrown into the state. 
Under the protection of these troops (in real Bonapartist , 
style) now elections- for secession. Nevertheless 50,000 Union 
votes, in spite of systematic terrorism. Northwestern Vir- 
ginia has now, as you know) openly separated from the seces- 
sion movement."* 

Second : Gulf States. A real popular vote occurred only 
in a few states. In most cases, the Conventions, elected to 
decide on the attitude of the Southern states to Lincoln’s elec- 
tion (they formed later their delegates at the Montgomery 
Congress), usurped the power not only to decide on secession, 
but also to recognize the constitution, Jeff Davis, etc. You 
will get an idea of the methods adopted from the following 
excerpts from Southern papers. 

Texas, in which after South Carolina the greatest slave 
party and terrorism, nevertheless 11,000 votes for the Union.*® 

Alabama. The inhabitants neither voted on secession nor 
the new constitution, etc. The Convention elected here passed 
the Ordinance of Secession with 61 against 30 votes. .But 
the 39 of the Northern countries, inhabited almost entirely by 
whites, represented more free men than the 61 according 
to the United States Constitution every slaveowner votes for 
3|5 of his slaves. ' 

Louisiana. At the election for delegates to the Convention 
more Union votes were cast than secession votes.*® But the 
d^egates deserted to the other side. 

The west of Carolina, the east of Tennessee, the north of 
Alabama and Georgia, mountain districts with interests very 
different from those of the Southern swamps. 

The December 2nd character*** of the whole secession 
manoeuvre (the fellows are consequently obliged to provoke a 
war in order to keep the movement alive under the slogan 
“The North against the South”), which you can, see from 
the following excerpts, is further revealed by the fact that 
the traitors in Buchanan’s Administration,**’ who stood at the 
head of the movement — ^Floyd, Secretary of War; Toucey, 
Secretary of the Navy ; Cobb, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Thompson, Secretary of the Interior— rtogether with the lead- 
ing senators of the South, were most deeply involved in the 
dilapidations, running into many millions, which were referred 
to a Committee of -Enquiry in the course of December 1860 
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by Congress (the House of Representatives). For a part of 
these fellows (at least) it was a matter of escaping penal 
servitude. That is why they are the most willing tools of 
the 300,000 slaveholder oligarchy. That the latter, as a result 
of their concentration, position and resources, able for the 
moment to put down any opposition, obvious. In a part of the 
“poor whites” they found the mob, who acted for them as 
substitutes of the Zouaves. 

Georgia. The Griffin Union: “It is mockery for the 
same men who made the Constitution in Montgomery to come 
back to Georgia and ratify it under the name of a state con- 
vention.” The Macon Journal : “ The State Conventions . . . 
called for another purpose . . . assume that they 'are the 
people, and under such an assumption of power can- appoint 
deltegates to a General Convention without consulting the 
people. All the acts of the Congress of their Confederacy are 
passed in secret session with closed doors, and what is done 
is kept from the people.” The Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel 
(the biggest Georgia paper) : “ The whole movement for 

secession, and the formation of a new government, so far at 
least as Georgia is concerned ” (and Georgia has the largest 
population of all the slave states) “proceed on only a- quasi 
consent of the people, and was pushed through, under cir- 
cumstances of great excitement and frenzy — by a fictitious 
majority. With all the appliances brought to bear, etc., the 
election of January 4 showed a falling-ofE of nearly 3,000, 
and an absolute majority of elected deputies of 79. But, 
upon assembling, by wheedling, coaxing, buying, and all the 
arts of deception, the convention showed a majority of 31 
(against Union) The Georgia Convention and the Con- 

federate Congress have gone forward in their work, as none 
can deny, without authority from the people.” 

Alabama. The Mobile Advertiser : “ The Convention 

has adopted the permanent Constitution in behalf of the 
State of Alabama .... The great fact stands forth that 
the delegates were not chosen for any such purpose.” The 
North Alabamian : “ The Convention made haste to usurp 

the prerogative, and ratify the Constitution. . . . It is a re- 
markable fact, that the substantial, physical force of the 
country, the hard-fisted, hard-working men, expected to do all 
the fighting when the country calls, were from the beginning 
opposed to the Ordinance of Secession." 

Mississippi. Similar complaints about usurpation in 
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Jackson Mississippian 'and the Vicksburg Whig. 

Louisiana. New Orleans True- Delta : “ Here secession 

succeeded only by suppressing the Action returns .... the 
government has been changed into despotism.” In the State 
Convention of Louisiana (New Orleans) of March 22, 1861, 
old Roselius (one of the leading politicians in the United 
States,) says : ' “ The Montgomery instrument . . . did not 
inaugurate a government of the people, but an odious, and 
unmitigated oligarchy. The people had not been permitted to 
act in the matter.” 

In Louisville, Kentucky, on March 16, 1861, Senator 
Guthrie (pro-davery man. Secretary of the Treasury under 
Pierce) said the whole movement was a plot and usurpation. 
Amongst other things that : “ In Alabama a majority of the 
popular vote 'was cast against going out, but a small majority 
of the delegates were for secession, they took Alabama out, 
and refused the people to have any voice in the matter. The 
'vote of Louisiana, too, was against secession, but the delegates 
suppressed it.” 


9. Engels ro I^Iarx 


November 27, 1861. 

Have these Yankees then gone completely crazy to carry 
out the- mad coup ■with the Confederate Commisisoners ?“ 
The fact that here in the Channel too, a warship was waiting 
for the mail steamer, proves that general instructions must 
have been- issued from Washington. To take political prisoners 
by force on a. foreign ship, is the dearest casus belli there 
can be. The fellows must be sheer fools to land themselves 
in' for a war with England. H war should actually -break 
out, you can send your letters to New York -via Germany or 
the Ha'vre addressed- to an intermediary, but you .’will have 
to take care that you don’t give any assistence to the enemies 
of the Queen. 


10. Marx .TO Engels 

December 9, 1861. 

War, as I have declared in the Presse .from..the, first day, 
■will nrt break out with America, and I only regret that I 
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had not the means to exploit the asihinity of the Reuter and 
Timcs-swayed Stock Exchange during this fool period. 


11. Marx to Engels 


December 19, 1861. 

As for war with America, Pam* may possibly succeed in 
bringing it about, but not easily. He must have a pretext, 
and I do tiot think that Lincoln will furnish it. A part of the 
Cabinet, Milner-Gibson, Gladstone, plus ou moinsf Lewis, can- 
not be fooled like John Russell. 

Considered in itself, the. Americans have not erred, either 
materially or formally, according to the British maritime law 
prevailing over there. Hence they have resoirted to an error 
in form, a technicality, a legal quibble, since Pam wanted' 
a pretext. But this is false too. According to British mari- 
time law two things must be distinguished. Whether a neutral 
ship carries belligerent goods and persons or contraband of 
war, no matter if the latter consists of goods of persons. In 
the latter case the ship is. to be seized with cargo and persons 
and brought into a port for adjudication. In the former case 
— if there' is no doubt that the goods have not gone over into 
the possession of neutrals (which is of itself imposisble in 
the case of persons), the belligerent goods or persons are con- 
fiscable' on the high sea, while the ship, etc., goes free. Eng- 
land has continually asserted this jurisprudence — apart from 
the authorities — as I have convinced myself by looking up all 
the squabbles with neutrals since 1793 in Cobbett’s Register. 

On the other hand, since the English crown'- lawyers have 
re-stricted the question to an error in form, and thus conceded 
the Yankees the right of confiscating any British ship that 
carries belligerents and towing it into a port for adjudica- 
tion, the Yankees can very easily declare — and they will do 
so, in my opinion — ^that they are satisfied with this conces- 
sion, will not violate the form in confiscation, etci,' in the 
future, and yield up Mason and Slidell for the nonce. 

If Pam wants war absolutely, ,he can bring it about of 
com'se. In my opinion that is not his purpose. If the Ameri- 
cans act in the manner I have supposed, Pam will have fur- 
nished stupid John Bull another proof that he is “the truly 


"Palmerston. — Ed. . 
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tMore or less.— Ed. 


Tgn gllsh minister.” The fellow, will then be allowed to do 
an 3 dhing. He will utilize the opportunity to 

(1) Force the Yankees' to recognize the Paris declara-' 
tion on the rights of neutrals ; 

(2) under this pretext call upon and make Parliament 
sanction the resignation of the old English maritime law, 
signed by Clarendon at his (Pam’s) instructions behind the 
back of the crown and without Parliament knowing it in 
advance, which he hapi’t dared to do as yet. 

Pam is old, and the Bussians have endeavoured to force 
throu^ the declaration issued in Paris ever since the time 
of Catherine II. They still lack two things : the sanction of 
the British Parliament, and the adherence of the United States. 
Both of these 'will be accomplished upon this occasion. The 
show of war seems to me to be merely theatrical accessories 
in order to exhibit the definitive resignation of his o'wn mari- 
time law to stupid John Bull as a victory won over the Yankees 
by the pluck of the “ truly English minister.” 

Subsidiary reasons for the war show would be; diver- 
sion from Poland (since even fellows like Cunningham of 
Brighton demand in public meetings the stoppage of further 
pa 3 nnent of the Dutch-Bussian loan) and diversion from Den- 
mark, where Bussia is at this instant engaged in pushing 
aside Glucksburg, the heir presumptive it appointed itself. 

It is possible, of course, that the Yankees will not yield, 
and then Pam is compelled to go to war by his preparations 
and rodomontades up to now. Yet I should like to bet 100 
to 1 against it. 


12. Marx to Engels 


March 3, 1862. 

I should be glad if you supplied me this week (by Friday 
morning) with an English article on the American War. ' You 
can ■write' entirely without constraint. The Tribune will print 
it as the letter of a foreign officer. Nota bene : * The Tribune 
hates McClellan, who is in league with the Democratic Party 
and who, so long os he was Commander-in-Chief of all the 
armies, prevented any action not only on the Potomac (where 
this was perhaps justified), but in all theatres of war, parti- 


*Note well. — Ed. 
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cularly in the West, by direct intervention. (He was also 
the soul of the extremely disgraceful intri^e against Fre- 
mont.) This Me, moreover, out of esprit de corps and hatred 
of the civilians, protected all the, traitors in the army, e.g.. 
Colonel Maynard and General Stone. The awest of the latter 
ensued a- day or two after’ [Me] Clellan had been deposed as 
Commander-in-Chief ; 0 f the whole army. In the same way 
the shameless Washington “representative” of the New York 
Herald was arrested as a spy contrary to M’CleUan’s wishes 
and after he had entertained the entire staff of M’C[lellan] 
the day before at a champagne breakfast. - ^ 


13. Engels to Majrx 

March 5, 1862. 

You shall have the article. The braggarts in the South 
are now getting a glorious beating. The reception that the 
gunboats on the Tennessee River have had everywhere as far 
as Florence, Alabama (here the muscle shoals begin, which 
interrupt navigation) -is most gratifying. Accordingly even 
in west Tennessee, on the plains,^a decisive majority for the 
Union. Fifteen thousand prisoners, among them the Con- 
federates’ best general, Johnston, who decided Bull Run by 
his rapid concentration in the centre, is no poke.’^^.. 


14. Mahx to Engels 


March 6, 1862. 

Of- [England’s] total exports, amounting to 125,115,133 
pounds (1861), 42,260,970 pounds' worth go to English “pos- 
sessions ” and “ colonies.” if one adds to these England’s 
further exports to Asia, Africa, and America, 23 to 24 per cent 
at most then remain for export to the European states. If 
Russia goes forward in Asia at the double quick march of 
the last ten years, until she concentrates all 
her efforts on India, then it is all up with John Bull’s world 
market, and this end is further hastened by the protectionist, 
policy of the United States, which now, if only to revenge 
themselves on John Bull, will assuredly not give it up so soon; 
Moreover, John Bull discovers with horror that his principal- 
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colonies in North America and Australia become protection- 
ists in precisely the same measure as John Bull becomes a- 
free-trader. The selfrcomplacent, brutal stupidity with which 
John admires Pam’s .“.spirited policy ’’ in Asia and. America, 
will cost him damned dear. 

That the Southerners will have concluded peace by July 
1862 does not appear to me very probable. When the Nor- 
therners have secured (1) the border states — and it is these 
that were at stake from the beginning — and (2) the Mississippi 
to New Orleans and Texas, a second period of the war will 
presumably begin in which the Northerners will not put forth 
great military efforts, but by quarantining the Gulf states will 
finally drive these to voluntary re-annexation. 

Bull’s behaviour during the present war is possibly the 
most barefaced that has ever been witnessed. 

In the matter of brutaUty on the English side, the Mexican 
Blue Book surpasses anything that history has''known. Men- 
shikov seems a gentleman, compared with Sir C. Lennox 
Wyke. This canaiUe not only develops the most unbounded 
zele in carrying out Pam’s secret instructions, but seeks to 
revenge himself by boorishness for the fact that Senor Zama- 
cona, the Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs (now out of 
office) and a former journalist, is invariably his superior in the 
exchange of diplomatic notes. As regards the f flow’s style, 
here are a few samples from his notes to Zamacona. “The 
arbitrary act of stopping all payments for the space of two 
years is depriving the parties interested of their money for 
that space of time, which is a dead loss of so much value to 
them.” “ A starving man may justify, in his own eyes, the 
fact of stealing a loaf on the ground that imperious neces- 
sity impelled him thereto; but such an argument cannot, in 
a moral point of view, justify his violation of the law, which 
-remains as positive, apart from all sentimentality, as if the 
crime had not had an excuse. If he was actually starving, he 
should have first asked the baker to assuage his hunger, but 
doing so (starving ?) of his own free will, without permission, 
is acting exactly as the Mexican government has done towards 
its creditors on the present occasion.” “With regard to the 
light in which you view the question, as expressed in your 
above named note, you will excuse me for stating that it 
cannot be treated of partially, without. also taking into con- 
sideration the opinions of -those who directly suffer jrom the 
parctical operation of such ideas as emanating from yourself.” 
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“ I had a full right to complain of having first of dll heard of 
this extraordinary measure by seeing it in printed bills pla- 
carded through the public streets,” “ I have a duty to per- 
form both to my own God and to that to which I am accredited 
which impels me, etc.” “ 1 suspend all official relations with 
the government of this Eepublic until that of Her Majesty 
shall adopt such measures as they shall deem necessary. 
Zamacona writes to him that the intrigues of the foreign dip- 
lomatists for twenty-five years are chiefiy to blame for the 
troubles in Mexico. Wyke replies to him that “the popula- 
tion of Mexico is so degraded as to make them dangerous, 
not only to themselves, but to everybody coming into contact 
with them ! '' 

Zamacona writes to him that the proposals which he makes 
put an end to the autonomy of the republic and run counter 
to the dignity of any independent state. Wyke ^answers : 
“ Excuse me for adding that such a proposition as I have made 
to you does not necessarily become undignified and impractic- 
able simply because you, an interested person (i,c., as Mexico’s 
Foreign Minister), are pleased to say so.” However, satis 
superque.* 


15. Marx to Engels 


April 28, 1862. 

What is of particular interest to the fellowsf at the 
moment is America, and I wish you would send me an article 
on the progress of the war (I mean the battle of Corinth), 
if possible, this week still, and generally that you would 
■write me every time there’s any turn in the military situa- 
tion. If only to spread correct views on this important matter 
in Germany. .(I have already worked up your former article 
for them ; they’ve already been printed.) 


*Enough and more than enough. — Ed. 
fRefers to Die Presse.-r~Ed. 
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16. Eng^s to Marx. 

’ May 5, 1862, 

About America : 

1. SatUe of Corinth. Ranks with aU the big, weU-fought 
modern battles where -the contending forces are, fairly equal, 
Eylau, Wagram, Lutzcn, Bautzen (here the French were indeed 
much, stronger, but were without cavalry and therefore 
powerless to pursue) , Borodino, Magenta and Solferino.*" The 
battle bums slowly, as Clausewitz says, like damp powder, ex- 
hausts both parties and at the finish the positive advantages 
gained by the victorious side are more of a moral than a mate- 
rial nature. At any rate, the momentary advantage which 
Beaur[egard] obtained on the Sunday was far more inten- 
sive and greater than that which Gr[ant] and BueU obtained 
on the Monday. The bulk of the trophies remained with the. 
Confederates, despite the fact that they were finally beaten,, 
that is, forced to abandon their attack and to withdraw. So 
much for the tactical aspect. The strategical aspect, however, 
is this : 

Beauregard had concentrated all the troops that he could 
obtain, in order, where possible, to fall on the' advancing; 
Federal divisions individually, ^is miscarried ; the troops 
of Grant, Buell and Wallace were sufiicient to repel him. If 
they had lost the battle, the Federals would have lost Ten- 
nessee ; now they have held it. Beauregard has only his 
entrenchments at Corinth to thank for not having been obliged 
to go further south forthwith. Whether these entrenchments 
are capable of safeguarding him against an attack by Halledc 
(who has now assumed command), we are not in a position 
to know. Just as little is the report to be trusted that he* 
has received colossal reinforcements from Mississippi, Louis- 
iana and Alabama. If this is partly the case, then they are 
merely recruits, who are more in his way than of use to him. 
On the other hand, at Pittsburg Landing the forces were so 
nearly in equilibrimn that without reinforcements Hallecky 
likewise, will not lightly undertake the storming of an 
entrenched camp or any other big offensnve enterprise. Apart 
from those in the engagement at Pittsburg Landing, we do- 
not kiiow what other troops the Federals have in Teimessee or 
Kentucky ; it is therefore hard to say how the chances stand. 
Meanwhile the Unionists have cut the railroad line fronr 
Memphis to Chattanooga (id est, to Richmond,- Charleston: 

H, W. 31 
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and Savannah) both west and .east of Corinth. , Beaur[egard] 
is hereby restricted to one railroad (to Mobile and New. 
Orleans) and it is questionable whether he will be able to 
provision his troops for long in Corinth. 

2. Virginia. The hero McClellan is in a dead fix. I 
think he will bury his false glory here. He has had another 
division transferred from McDowell to himself, but it will 
avail little. Only the armoured ships can save him, another 
of which (the Galena) has left for Monroe. On this subject 
see today’s Morning Star, American correspondence, very 
interesting for Austria. From this you will also see why 
recently the Monitor remained lying idle when the Merrimac, 
Yorktown, etc., captured the three transports. By sweeping 
the rivers right and left, and by flank and rear fire, these 
ships could save the ass or traitor once more, just as the gun- 
boats at Pittsburg Landing saved Sherman (who only had 
young troops that had never been under fire). 

3. Mountain Department. Fremont is still in Wheeling, 
and in consequence thereof the mountainous part of south 
Virginia, as of east Tennessee, is still in the hands of the 
enemy. Accordingly, the best Union districts of all! Why 
that is so is not explicable. In any case, the Confederate 
regiment recruited at the beginning of April in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, will doubtless desert at the first shot. 

Bonaparte is up to his tricks again in America. He will 
take care not to stir up this wasps’ nest. Before the end of 
the year (vide* The Morning Star) his ironclads, as well as 
all French merchantmen, would be off the ocean, and then 
adieu to pleasure! 

Apropos ! In today’s Standard (or Morning Herald) you 
will have seen that General Hecker has become “nigger- 
catcher-in-cfaief ” (Manhattan) . Be sure and put the paper by. 


17. Marx to Engels 


May ‘6, 1862. 

I shall write to Dana once more. I miss the sending of 
•the Tribune sadly. This is a mean trick of Greeley and 
McElrath. From the last numbers of the Tribune for M^rch 
I have learnt two things. Firstly, that McClellan had been 


*See.— Ed. ‘ 
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.accurately informed eight days beforehand of the Confede- 
rates’ retreat. Secondly, that The Times’ Russell availed him- 
self of his nosing in Washington during the Trent affair to 
gamble on the Stock Exchange in New York. . . . 

Bonaparte’s present ' manoeuvres in - Mexico (the affair 
originally emanated from Pam) are explained by the fact 
that Jaurez only recognizes the official debt to France of 
£46,000. But Miramon and his gang, per medium of the Swiss 
banker Jecker et Co., had issued state bonds to the amount of 
$52,000,000 (on which about $4,000,000 have been paid). 
These state bonds — Jecker et Co. being only the hommes de 
vailles * — have fallen almost for zero into the hand of Momy 
et Co. They demand recognition of them by Jaurez. Hinc 
illae lacrimae.f 

Schurz is — a brigadier-general with Fremont ! ! ! 


18. Engels to Marx 


May 12, 1862. 

What puts me off the Yankees in regard to any success 
is not the military position, taken by itself. This, solely 
as a result of the slackness and obtuseness that manifest 
themselves throughout the North. Where is there revolu- 
tionary energy anywhere among the people ? They let them- 
selves get a beating and are quite proud of the liddngs they 
receive. Where throughout the North is there even a single 
symptom that the people are in earnest about anything? I 
have never come across such a state' of affairs ; not in Ger- 
many in the worst times. "Hie Yankees, on the contrary, 
already seem to find most joy in the thought that they will 
cheat their state creditors. 


19. Engels to MARxj: 


May 23, 1862. 

McClellan continues in his well-known manner. Ilhe 
Confederates always escape him because he never has a go 


"■Men of straw. — Ed. fHence these tears. — Ed. 

tThis letter was almost entirely included by Marx in his 
article «on “The Situation in the American Theatre of War’’ 
(Die Presse, May 30, 1862). — Ed. 
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at them, his excuse dEor which is that they are’ stronger, a 
good deal, than he. For that reason, indeed, they always ^ 
away. Never yet has.. a war been waged in .such a fa^on, 
and for this he then obtains his vote of thanks. Meanwhile 
these small, unlucky rearguard engagements and the continual 
desertions are still sufficient to demoralize the Confederates 
badly,^“ and when it comes to the decisive battle, they will ’ 
find it out. 

The capture of New Orleans is a deed of valour on the 
part of the fleet. The passing of the forts, that is, was 
altogether excellent. After this, everything was simple. The 
moral effect on the Confederates was evidently enormous, and 
the material effect will have already made itself felt. Beaxir- 
egard has now nothing more to defend in Corinth ; the posi- 
tion had only any meaning. so long as it covered Mississippi 
and Louisiana, and especially New Orleans. B[eauregard] 
has now been put in such a strategic position that the loss 
of a single battle leaves him no other choice than to disband 
his army into guerillas; for without a large town, where 
railroads and resources are concentrated, in the rear of his 
army, he cannot hold masses of men together. 

K the Confederate army in Virginia is beaten, it must 
then, after the previous demoralizing affairs, soon dissolve into 
guerrillas automatically. It has admittedly better chances, 
because the many streams on its line of retreat flow cross- 
wise from the mountains to the sea, and because it has this 
donkey McCl[ellan] opposed to it; nevertheless,' in the nature 
of things it will be driven either to accept a decisive battle 
or to break up into bands without a battle. Just as the Rus- 
sians were obliged to fight at Smolensk and Borodino,^ though 
against the will of their generals who judged the situation 
correctly. 

Should Beaur[egard] or the Virginia army win a battle, 
and be it ever so T»ig, this can still avail little. The Con- 
federates are not in a position to make the least use ot it. 
They cannot advance twenty English miles without coming to 
a standstill and must consequently await a renewed attack. 
They lack everything. For the rest, I consider this case to be 
quite impossible without direct treachery. 

On a single battle, then, now hangs the fate of the Con- 
federate armies ; it still remains to examine the chances of 
guerrilla warfare. Now in respect of precisely the present 
war it is most amazing how slight or, much rather, how wholly 
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lacking is the ^participation' of the population .in' it. In 1813, 
indeed, the communications of the French were continually 
interrupted and cut up by' Colomb, Lutzow, Chernyshev and 
twenty other insurgents and Cossack leaders ; in 1812 the 
population in Hussia disappeared completely from the French 
line of march ; in 1814 the French peasants armed themselves 
and dew'the patrols and stragglers of the Allies. But here 
nothing happens at all. Men resign themselves to the fate 
of the hig battles and console themselves with victrix causa 
dels, etc. The tall talk of war to the knife dissolves into 
mere muck. And shall guerrillas come forth on the terrain? 
I certainly expect that after the definite dissolution of the 
armies the white trash of the South' will attempt something of 
the sort, but I am too firmly convinced of the bourgeois nature 
of the planters to doubt for a moment that this will make 
them rabid Union men forthwith. The former are bound to 
attempt this with brigandage, and the planters will every- 
where receive the Yankees with open arms. The bonfires on 
the Mississippi are based exclusively on the two Kentuckians 
who are said to have come to Louisville — certainly not up 
the Mississippi. The conflagration in New Orleans was easily 
organised and will be repeated in other towns; assuredly, 
much will otherwise be burnt also ; but this business must 
necessarily bring the split between the planters and mer- 
chants, on one side, and the white trash, on the other, to a 
head and therewith secession is undone. 

The fanaticism of the New Orleans- merchants for the 
Confederacy is simply explained by the fact that the fellows 
have had to take a quantily of Confederate scrip for hard 
cash. I know several instances of this here. This must not 
be forgotten. A good forced loan is a famous means of fet- 
tering the bourgeois to the revolution and diverting them 
from their class interests through their personal interests. 


20. Marx to Engels 

f ' t 

. ^ May 27, 1862. 

The blowing up of the Merrimac seems to me an evident 
act of cowardice on the part of the dirty dogs of Confeder- 
acy.^" ■ The hoimds could -stm risk something. • It is wonder- 
ftdly fine how The Times (which supported all the Coercion 
Bills' against Ireland with so much -fiery zeal) wails that 
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“ liberty ” must be lost in the event of the North tyrannizing 
the South. The Economist is also good. In. ite last number 
it declares that the Yankees’ financial, prosperity— the non-- 
depreciation of their paper money— is incom!prehensible to it 
(although the matter is perfectly simple). It had hitherto' 
consoled its readers from week to week with this deprecia- 
tion. Although it now admits that it does not understand 
what is its business and has misled its readers concerning 
this, it is at present solacing them with dark doubts , about the 
“military operations,” of_ which it officially knows, nothing. 

What extraordinarily facilitated the paper operations of 
the Yankees”* (the main point being the confidence placed 
in their cause and therewith in'their government) was with- 
out question the circumstance that in consequence of secession 
the West was almost denuded of paper money and therefore 
of a circulating medium generally. All the banks whose 
principal securities consisted of the bonds of slave states, 
were bankrupted. Moreover, currency for millions, which 
circulated in the West in the form of direct banknotes of 
the Southern banks, was swept away. Then, partly in con- 
sequence of the Morrill tariff, partly in consequence of the 
war itself, which largely put an end to the import of- luxuries, 
the Yankees had a balance of trade and therefore a rate of 
exchange favourable to themselves and against Europe ,the 
whole time. An unfavourable rate of exchange might have 
badly affected the patriotic confidence in their paper on the 
part of the Philistines. 

For the rest — ^this comical concern of John Bull for -the 
interest on the national debt that Uncle Sam will have to 
pay I As if it were not a mere bagatelle in comparison with 
Bull’s national debt ; moreover the United States are im- 
questionably richer today than were the Bulls with their debt 
of a billion in 1815. 

Bias Pam not got Bonaparte into a pretty pickle in Mexico ? 


21. Engels to Makx 


May 29, 1862. 

Anneke is with BueU’s army and' from today is writing 
in the Augshurger. 'I am rather anxious about Halleck’s 
troops ; the affair drags on so long, and yet he does not appear 
to receive any reinforcements, though .Spence’s lies in The 
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Times have surely no significance. Willich is a colonel (the 
eternal colonel !) and commands the 32nd Indiana regiment. 

A certain amount of guerrilla warfare does now seem 
after all to be beginning ; but it is certainly not o^* great 
importance, and if only a victory ensues, the reserve forces 
following in its wake, together with some cavalry, will soon. 
put_an end to the business. In case of a defeat, it would o£ 
course be'' vexatious. 


22. Engels to Marx 


June 4, 1862. 

At last, then, we learn from Anneke’s letter that, count- 
ing Pope and MitcheH’s forces, Halleck had rather more than. 
100,000 men and 300 guns on April 26, and that he \^as wait- 
ing lor the arrival of Curtis and Sigel with further reinforce- 
ments. Up to April 29 the condition of the army seems to 
have been passable on the whole ; A[nneke] says nothing 
about' sickness. Accordingly, I consider the talk of sickness 
to be sheer invention. For the rest, it must be said that 
Stanton and Halleck understand how to make the press and 
the public mistrustful ; in order that the public may get ne\vs 
of some sort, it is surely easy enough to have a correspondent 
with each army, who is told what he is to write by the 
_ general. Presumably, then the big battle will be fought as 
soon .as Sigel and Curtis are on the spot. The calculations 
of Spencb to the •'effect that 120,000 men are necessary to 
keep the border states in order, are ludicrous ; hardly a single 
man seems to be stationed in Kentucky (outside possible train- 
ing camps for recruits at Louisville, out of whom, however, 
Sigel’s corps will .presumably be formed) and, according to 
Anneke, there were merely convalescents, etc., in Nashville 
otherwise, outside the armies of Halleck and McClellan, only 
Fremont (who, it seems, still has no army at all). Banks: 
(who must be very weak) and McDowell, all of whom, how- 
ever, count as part of the active army, 'are stationed in the 
border states. On the other hand, Spence errs in the other 
direction: 1. At the present moment the armies of the- 
Federals certainly do not number 500,000 men in all ; .2. They 
have assuredly more than 90,000 men distributed along the 
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coast. My caloilation is something like this : 


On the coast 

. . 100,000 men 

Sigel and Curtis 

. . 30,000 „ 

Banks and Fremont' 

30,000 „ 

McClellan 

80,000 „ . 

At Washington 

30,000 

McDowell 

30,000 „ 

Halleck 

• . . 100,000 „ 


altogether, therefore, 400,000 men in the field, to whom I add 
about 60,000 recruits, convalescents and small detachments 
^hat may be distributed in Missouri, along both banks of the 
lower Ohio and Tennessee, and partly in the towns of the 
:Northeast. Swmma siimmarum,^ 460,000 men. I am supported 
in this calculation by the new levy of 50,000 men, which will 
presumably be followed very soon by a second of equal 
strength ; it seems to be desired to maintain the army at a 
normal strength of 500,000 men. 

It was Stanton’s biggest blunder and sheer vainglory to 
suspend recruiting. Materially, that has done much harra 
and is to blame for all the loss of time at Corinth and Rich- 
mond *, and morally, this present countermand does much more 
barm still — apart from the fact that it will be much harder 
to obtain recruits now. Otherwise, there are people enough 
available ; in consequence of immigration the Northern states 
must have at least three to four per cent more people of from 
20 to 35 years of age than any other- country. 

For the rest, Monsieur Anneke appears in his letters as 
the same old grumbling fault-finder and wiseacre who judges 
the army not according to the circumstances and not accord- 
ing to the adversary either, but by old, schooled European 
armies, and not even by these as they are, but as they should 
be. The blockhead ought, however, to think of the confusion 
that he himself must have experienced often enough in Prus- 
sian manoeuvres. 


^In sum. — Ed. 



23. Engels to Marx *;K 

. ' July 30, 186a. 

Things go wrong in America, and it is after all Mr. Stan- 
ton who is chiefly to. blame, for the reason that after the 
conquest of Tennessee he suspended recruiting out of sheer 
■vainglory and so condemned the army to constant weakening 
just when it stood most in need of reinforcements for a rapid, 
<iecisive offensive. With a steady influx of recruits, even if 
the war were not decided by now, its success would neverthe- 
less have been beyond doubt. With continual victories recruits 
would also have come freely. This step was all the sillier as 
the South was then enlisting all men from 18 to 35 years of 
age, -and was therefore staking everything on a single card. 
It is those people who have joined up in the meantime who 
■now give the Confederates the upper hand everywhere ^ and 
secure the initiative to them. They held HaUeck fast, dis- 
lodged Curtis from Arkansas, smote McClellan and under 
Jackson in the Shenandoah valley gave the signal for the 
guerrilla raids that now reach as far as the Ohio. No one 
-could have acted more stupidly than Stanton. 

Further. When Stanton saw that he could not dModge 
McClellan from the command of the Potomac army, he per- 
petrated the stupidity of weakening him by conferring special 
commands on Fremont, Banks and McDowell and of splitting 
up the forces to the end of removmg McClellan. The con- 
-sequence of this is, not only that McC[lellan] has been- beaten, 
l}ut also that public opinion now maintains that it is not 
McC[lellan], but Stanton who is to blame for the defeat. 
Serves Mr. Stant[on] right. 

All that would be of no consequence, it might even be 
•of service, in that the war would at last be waged in a 
revolutionary way. But there’s the trouble. -The defeats do 
■not stir these Yankees up ; they make them slack.- If, merely 
to obtain recruits, they have already come to the point of 
declaring themselves prepared to take them for nine months 
only, what is meant is nothing other than this : we are in a 
Ijad way, and all we want is the semblance of an army as a 
means of making a demonstration during the peace negotia- 


’’vPart of this letter is included by Marx in his article on 
•“A Criticism of American Affairs” (Die Presse, August 9, 
1882).— Ed. 
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tions. Those 300,000 volunteers were the criterion, and by 
refusing to provide them the North declares that to it its 
whole cause is au fond* muck. Furthermore, what cowardice 
in government and Congress. They are afraid of conscription, 
of resolute financial steps, of attacks on slavery, of everything; 
that is urgently necessary; they let everything loaf along as it 
will, and if the semblance of some measure finally gets through 
Congress, the honourable Lincoln so qualifies it that nothing 
at all is left of it any longer. This slackness, this collapse 
like a punctured pig’s bladder, under the pressure of defeats 
that have annihilated one army, the strongest and best, and 
actually left Washington exposed, this total absence of any 
elasticity in the whole mass of the people — ^this proves ta 
me that it is all up. The few mass meetings, etc., do not 
mean anything ; they don’t attain even the stir of a prea- 
dential election. 

In addition, the total lack of talent. One general more 
stupid than the other. Not one that wo.uld be capable of the 
least initiative or of independent decision. For three months 
the initiative once more wholly with the adversary. Then,, 
one financial measure more Ixmatic than the other. Helpless- 
ness and cowardice everywhere, save among the common, 
soldiers. The politicians in like case — just as absurd and 
devoid of counsel. And the populace is more helpless than if 
it had lingered three thousand years under the Austrian 
sceptre. 

For the South, on the contrary — ^it’s no use shutting one’s 
eyes to the fact — ^it’s a matter of bloody earnest. That. we 
get no cotton is already one proof. The guerrillas in the' 
border states are a second. But that after being thus shut 
off from the world, an agricultural people can sustain sucli 
a war and after severe defeats and losses in resources, men 
and territory, can nevertheless now stand forth as the -victor 
and threaten to carry, its offensive right into the North, this 
is in my opinion decisive. Besides, they fight quite famously, 
and with the second occupation of Kentucky and Tennessee,, 
what Union feeling still existed there outside the highlands 
is now surely lost. 

If they get Missouri, they get the Territories, too, and 
then the North can pack up. 

As said, if the North does not proceed forthwith in revo— 

' • 


*At bottom. — Ed. 
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lutionary fashion, it will get an, ungodly hiding and deserve 
it — and- it looks like it. 


' 24. Ma^ to Engels 

July SO, 1862. 

As to America, that, says he [Lassalle],"’ is quite interest- 
ing. The Yankees have no “ideas.” “Individual liberty” 
is merely a “negative idea,” etc., and more of this old, 
decayed, speculative rubbish. 

25. Mabx to Engels 


August 7, 1862. 

1 do not altogether share your views on the American 
Civil War. I do not think that all is up. The Northerners 
have been dominated from the first by the representatives 
of the border slave states, who also pushed McClellan, that 
old partisan of Breckinridge, to the top. The Southerners, 
on the other hand, acted as one man from the beginning. The 
North itself has turned the slaves into a military force on 
the side of the Southerners, instead of turning it against them. 
The South leaves productive labour to the slaves and could 
therefore put its whole fighting strength in the field with- 
out disturbance. The South had unified military leadership, 
the North had not. That no strategic plan existed was already 
obvious from all the manoeuvres of the Kentucky army after 
the conquest of Teimessee. in my opinion all tills will take 
another turn. In the end the North will make war seriously, 
adopt revolutionary methods and throw over the domination 
of the.^border -slave statesmen. A single Negro regiment 
would have a,^ remarkable effect on Southern nerves.^f® - - 
. The diffloilty of getting the ,300,000 , men seems to me 
purely political. The Northwest and New England wish to 
and will force, the .government to give, up the diplomatic 
.method, of conducting - vrar. which it has used hitherto, and 
they are now making terms on which the 300,000 men shaU 
come forth. If Lincoln does not; give way (which he will 
do, however), there will be a revolution. • 

■ As to the lack of military talent, the method which has 
prevailed up till now of selecting generals purely from con- 
siderations of diplomacy and party intrigue is scarcely designed 
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to bring talent to the front. General Pope seems to me to 
be a man of energy, however.^*® 

With regard to the financial measures, they are clumsy, 
as they are bound to be in a country where up to now no 
taxes (for the whole state) have in fact existed; but they 
are not nearly so idiotic as the measures taken by Pitt and 
Co. The present depreciation of money is due, I think, not 
to economic but to purely political reasons — distrust. It will 
therefore change with a different policy. 

The long and short of the business seems to me to be 
that a war of this kind must be conducted on revolutionary 
lines, while the Yankees have so far been trying to conduct 
it constitutionally. 


26. Engels to Manx 

September 9, 1862. 

The Bull Run affair. No. II,* was a capital bit of work 
by Stonewall Jackson, who is by far the best chap in America. 
Had he been supported by a frontal attack of the main Con- 
federate army and had everything gone well (even only toler- 
ably well), then, it would probably have been all up with 
Monsieur Pope. As it is, however, the affair has led to 
nothing save that the Confederates have gained a great moral 
advantage — ^respect for their enterprising spirit and for 
Jackson — and a few square miles of territory, but have, on 
the other hand, hastened the unification and concentration of 
the whole Federal army before- Washington. We shall now, 
presumably, get further news by the next steamer of 
fresh encounters, in which the Federals might well be vic- 
torious if their generals were not so bloody stupid. But what 
is to be done with such a pack of hounds ! Pope is the lousiest 
of the lot ; he can only brag, revoke, lie and conceal reverses. 
Truly, the wiseacre of the -general staff. McClellan now 
appears to one to be again altogether' a sensible man.' Pur- 
thermore, the ordre that all future major-genOrals are to 'pass 
the Prussian ensign’s examination. It is too pitiable, ’ and 
the lads in the South, who at least know -what they want, 
strike me as heroes in comparison with the flabby management 


*The second Battle of Bull Run took place toward the 
end of August, 1862. — Ed.' 
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of the North. Or do you still bdieve that the gentlemen in 
the North will crush the “ rebellion ” ? 


27. Ma^ to Ekgels 

September 10, 1862. 

As regards the Yankees, I am assuredly still of my pre- 
vious opinion that the North will finally prevail ; certainly 
the Civil War may go through all sorts of episodes, even 
armistices, perhaps, and be long drawn out. The South would 
and could only conclude peace on condition that it received 
the border slave states. In this even California would also 
fall to it ; the Northwest would follow, and the entire Federa- 
tion, with perhaps the exception of the New England states,, 
would form a single coimtry once more, this time imder the 
acknowledged supremacy of the slaveholders. It would be 
the reconstruction of the United States on the basis demanded 
by the South. This, however, is impossible and will not 
happen. 

" The North can, for its part, only conclude peace if the_ 
Confederacy limits itself to the old slave states and those 
confined between the Mississippi River and the Atlantic. In 
this case the Confederacy would soon come to its blessed end. 
Intervening armistices, etc., on the basis of a status quOj. 
could at most entail pauses in the prosecution of the war. 

■ The manner in which the North wages war is only to be 
expected from a bourgeois republic, where fraud has so long 
reigned supreme. The South, an oligarchy, is better adapted 
thereto, particularly as it is an oligarcdiy where the whole 
of the productive labour falls on the Negroes and the four 
millions of “white trash” are filibusters by profession. AIL 
the same, I would wager my head that these boys come off 
second best, despite “Stonewall Jackson.” To be sure, it is 
'•possible that it will come to a sort of revolution in the North, 
itself first. 

Willich is a brigadier-general and, as Kapp has related, 
in Cologne, Steffen is now to take the field also. 

It s^ms to me that you let yourself be swayed a little 
too much by the military aspect of things. 
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28 . Engels to Marx 


October 16, 1862. 

What do you think of America? The financial crash, 
■which with these stupid paper-money measures cannot fail 
to come, seems near. Militarily, the North wifi, now, pre- 
sumably, get on its feet again somewhat. 


29. Marx to Engels 

October 29, 1862. 

As for America, I believe that the Maryland campaign 
was decisive in so far is it showed that even in this section 
■of the border states most sympathetic to the South support 
for the Confederates is weak. But the whole struggle turns' 
■on - the border states. Whoever gets them dominates the 
Union. At the same time the fact that* Lincoln issued the 
forthcoming Emancipation Act“® at a moment when the Con- 
federates were pushing forward in Kentucky, shows that all 
consideration for the loyal slav^olders in the border states 
has ceased. The emigration of the slaveowners from Missouri, 
Kentucky and Tennessee tot the South, with their black chat- 
tels, is ^eady enormous, and if the war is prolonged for a 
while as it is certain to be, the Southerners will have lost 
all hold there. The South began the war for these territories. 
The war itself was the means of destroying its power in the 
border states, where, apart from this, the ties with the South 
were becoming weaker every day because a market can no 
longer be found for the breeding of slaves and the internal 
slave trade. In my opinion, therefore, for the South it wiU 
only be a matter now of the defensive. But their sole pos- 
sibility of success lay in an offensive. If the report is con- 
firmed that Hooker is getting the active command of the 
Potomac army, that McClellan is being “retired” to the 
•“theoretical” post of Commander-in-Chief and that Halleck 
is taking over the chief command in the West, then the con- 
duct of the war in Virginia may also take on a more energetic 
•character. Moreover the most favourable time of year for 
the Confederates is now past. 

There is no doubt at all that morally the collapse of the 
Maryland campaign was of the most tremendous importance. 

As to finance, the United States know from the timo of the 
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War of Independence and we Imow from the Austrian experi- 
ence, how'.far one can go with depreciated paper money. It 
is a fact that the Yankees never exported more com to Eng- 
land than they have this year, that the present harvest is 
again -far above the average and that the trade balance was 
never more favoutable.for them than it has been for the last 
two years. As soon as the new system of taxation (a very 
liackneyed one, it is true, exactly in Pitt’s style) comes into 
operation, the paper money which up to now has only been 
continually emitted' will also at last begin to flow back again. 
An extension of the paper issue on the present scale will 
therefore become superfluous and further depreciation will 
thus be checked. What had made even the present depre- 
ciation less dangerous than it was in France, and even in 
England, in similar circumstances, has been the fact that 
the Yankees never prohibited two prices, a gold price and a 
paper price. The actual damage done resolves itself into 
a state debt for which the proper equivalent has never been 
received and a premium on jobbing and speculation. 

When the English boast that their depreciation was never 
more than 11% per cent (oth» people believe that it amount- 
ed to more than double this during some time), they con- 
veniently forget that they not only continued to pay their 
old taxes but every year paid new ones*as well, so that the 
return flow of the banknotes was assured from the beginning, 
while the Yankees have actually carried on the war for a 
year and a half without taxes (except the greatly diminished 
import duties), simply by repeating the issue of paper. For 
a process of this kind, which has now reached the turning 
point, the actual depreciation is still CQmparatively small. 

The fury with which the Southerners have received 
Xiincoln’s Acts proves them importance. All Lincoln’s Acts 
appear like the mean pettifogging conditions which one lawyer 
puts to his opposing lawyer. But this does not alter their 
historic content, and indeed it amuses me when I compare 
them with the drapery in which the Frenchman envelops 
oven the most unimportant point. 

Of course, like other people, I see the repulsive side of 
the form the movement takes among the Yankees ; but I find 
the explanation of it in the nature of “ bourgeois ” democracy. 
The events over there are a world upheaval, nevertheless, and 
there is nothing more disgusting in the whole business than 
the English attitude towards them. 
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30. •Engei.s to Marx • 

. November 5, 1862.. 

As regards America I also think, of course, that the Con- 
federates in Maryland have received an unexpected moral 
blow of great significance. I am also convinced that the 
definite possession of the border states will decide the result, 
of the war. But I am by no means certain, that the affair, is- 
going to proceed along such classic lines as you appear to 
believe. Despite all the screams of the Yankees, there is still 
no sign whatever available that the people regard this business; 
as a real question of national existence. On the contrary, 
these election victories of the Democrats go to prove rather 
that the party which has had enough of the war is growing. 
If there were only some proof or some indication that the- 
masses in the North were beginning to rise as they did in 
France in 1792 and 1793, then it would all be very fine. But 
the only revolution to be expected seems rather to be a Demo- 
cratic counter-revolution and a rotten peace, including the' 
partition of the border states. That this would not be the 
end of the affair by a long way — ^granted. But for the present 
moment I must say I cannot work up any enthusiasm for a 
people which on such a colossal issue allows itself to be con- 
tinually beaten by a fourth of its own population and which, 
after eighteen months of war has achieved nothing more than, 
the discovery that all its generals are idiots and all its oflScials; 
rascals and traitors. wAfter all the thing must happen dif- 
ferently, even in a bourgeois republic, if it is not to end in. 
utter failure, I entirely agree with what you say about the- 
meanness of the English way of looking at the business. 


31. Engels to Marx 


November 15, 1862. 

I impatiently await the steamer that is bringing news of 
the New York elections. If the Democrats triumph in the 
State of New York,^“ then I no longer know what I am to- 
think of the Yankees. That a people placed in a great his- 
torical dilemma, which is at the same time a matter of its- 
own existence, can after eighteen months’ struggle become- 
reactionary in its mass and vote for climbing down, is a bit- 
beyond my understanding. • Good as it is from one aspect; 
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that even in America the bourgeois republic exposes itself ins 
thoroughgoing fashion, so that in future it can never again be 
preached oh its own merits, but solely as a means and a form, 
of transition to the social revolution, still it is mortifying that 
a lousy oligarchy with only half the number of inhabitants' 
proves itself just as strong as the unwieldy, great, helj^less . 
democracy. For the rest, if the Democrats triumph, the worthy 
McClellan and the West Pointers have the better of it most 
beautifully, and its glory will soon be at an end. The fellows 
are capable of concluding peace, if the South returns to th& 
Union on condition that the President shall always be. a 
Southerner and the Congress shall always consist of South- 
erners and Northerners in equal numbers. They are even 
capable of proclaiming Jeff Davis President of the United. 
States forthwith and to surrender even the whole of the border 
states, if there is no other way to peace. Then, good-bye 
America. 

Of Lincoln’s emancipation, likewise, one still ‘sees no- 
effect up to the present, save that from fear of "Negro- 
inundation the Northwest has voted Democratic. 


. 32. Manx ro Emcels 

November 17, 1862.. 

It seems to me that you are looking too much at only one 
side of the American quarrel. I have looked at a mass of 
Southern papers in the American coffee-house and have seen 
from these that the Confederacy is in a tight corner. The- 
English newspapers have suppressed the battle of *' Corinth.” 
The Southern papers describe it as the most extraordinarily 
bad luck that has befallen them since the armed rising. The 
State of Georgia has declared the Confederate. “ Conscription. 
Acts ” to be null and void.““ In the person of Floyd the thief,. 
Virginia has disputed the ri^t of the "creatures (literally) 
of Jefferson Davis” further to levy troops in his state.. 
Oldham, representative of Texas in the Congress of Hicihmond,. 
has lodged a protest against the transportation of the “ piciked. 
troops ” of the Southwest to the East, that is, Virginia. From 
all these disputes two things emerge quite incontestably : 

That the Confederate government has overreached itself 
in its violent efforts to fill the ranks of the army; 

That the states are asserting their “state rights" against 

H W' S2 
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the separatist Confederacy, just as the latter made them its 
pretext against the Union. 

I regard the victories of the Democrats in the North as 
a reaction, which was made ea^ for this conservative and 
blackleg element by the Federal government’s bad direction 
of the war and financial blunders. It is for the rest a species - 
of reaction met with in every revolutionary movement and 
at the time of. the Convention, for instance, was so strong 
that it was considered counter-revolutio.nary to want to sub- 
mit the death of the King to suffrage universel-’ and under 
the Directory so strong that Mr. Bonaparte I had to bombard 
Paris. - ! 

On the other hand, the elections have no bearing on the 
composition of the Congress prior to December 4, 1863 ; they 
serve, therefore, merely, as a spur to the Republican govern- 
ment, over whose head the sword hangs. And in any case 
the Republican House of Representatives wUl put the term 
of life allotted to it to better use, if only from hatred of the 
opposing party. 

As to McClellan, he has in his own army Hooker and 
other Republicans, who will any day arrest him on the order 
of the government. 

In addition, there is the French attempt at intervention, 
which will call forth a reaction against the reaction. 

I do not therefore regard things as so bad. What might 
be much more injurious in my view is the sheep’s attitude 
of the workers in Lancashire. Such a thing has never been 
heard of- in the world. All the more is this the case as the 
manufacturing rabble do not even pretend “to make sacri- 
fices ” themselves, but leave to the rest of England the honour 
of keeping their army going for them ; that is, impose on the 
rest of England the costs of maintenance of their variable 
capital. 

During this recent period England has disgra’ced her- 
self more than any other country, the workers by their 
Christian slave nature, the bourgeois and aristocrats by their 
enthusiasm for slavery in its most direct form. But the two , 
manifestations supplement one another. 


^Universal suffrage.— Ed. 
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him from this. The folly of giving the Confederates a month’s 
time in which to establish themselves in the position and 
then attacking them in front is, however, only to be criticized 
by a flogging. 


35. Marx to Engels 


January 2, 1863. 

Burnside seems to have committed great tactical blunders 
in the battle of Fredericksburg. He was obviously nervous in 
the employment of such great military forces. As far, how- 
ever, as the fundamental asininity is concerned : 1. In con- 
nection with the wait of 26 days, there is unquestionably 
direct treason &t work in the war administration at Washing- 
ton. Even the New York correspondent of The Times admit- 
ted that only after weeks did Burnside obtain resources which 
had been promised him immediately ;-2. That nevertheless he 
then made this attack, shows the moral weakness of the man. 
The worthy Tribune began to cast Suspicion on him and 
threatened him with dismissal. This papea, with its enthus- 
iasm and its ignorance, does great harm. 

The Democrats and M’Clellanists naturally cried out in 
unison, in order to exaggerate the unfortunate position. 
For the " rumour ” that M’Clellan, “ the Monk ” of The Times, 
had been summoned to Washington, we are indebted to Mr. 
Reuter. 

“Politically" the defeat was good. They ought not to 
have had good luck before January 1, 1863. Anything of the 
sort could have caused the " Prodamation " to be revoked. 

The Times and Co. are utterly furious over the workers’ 
meetings in Manchester, Sheffield and London.^ It is very 
good that the eyes of the Yankees are opened in this way. 
For the rest, Opdyke (Mayor of New York and political eco- 
nomist) has already said at a meeting dn New York ; " We 

know that the English working class are with us, and that the 
governing classes of England are against us.” 

I greatly regret that Germany does not hold similar demon- 
strations. They cost nothing and “internationally" bring in 
large returns. Germany would have all the more warrant 
for these, as in this war she has done more for the Yankees 
than France .in the eighteenth century. It is the old German 
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38. Marx to Engels 


March 24, 1863. 

What I consider very important in America's most recent 
history is that they will again give out letters of marqile* 
Quoodt England, this will put quite a different complexion on 
matters and imder favourable circumstances may lead to war 
with England, so that the self-satisfied Bull would see besides 
his cotton also corn withdrawn from under his nose. On 
his own hook, Seward had at the be ginn i n g of the Civil War 
taken the liberty of accepting the decisions of the Congress 
of Paris of 1856 as applicable to America for the time being. 
(This came out on the printing of the dispatches on the Trent 
affair.) The Washington Congress and Lincoln, furious at 
the outfitting of Southern pirates iff Liverpool, etc.,’ have 
now put an end to this joke. This has given rise to great dis- 
may on the Stock Exchange here but the faithful hounds of 
the press naturally obey ordrcs and do not mention the matter 
in the newspapers. 


39. Engels to Marx ' ' 

June 11, 1863', 

There are nice goings on in America. Fighting Joe has 
made an awful fool of himself with his boast,“® Bosecrans is 
asleep, and only Grant operates well. His movement against 
Vicksburg from southwest to northeast, cutting off the relief ■ 
army, repulsing it, then rapid advance against Vicksbmg and 
even the impetuous, unavailing assaults, are all very good. . I 
do not believe in the possibility of assembling sufficient relief 
troops in time. On the other hand, we have so often seen the 
American generals suddenly operate well for a fortnight and ' 
then perpetrate the greatest asininities once more, that one 
can say nothing whatever about their future movements. 


<=[A commission issued by a government authorising a pri- 
vate person to take the property of a foreign state or of a foreign 
citizen as redress for an injtuy done by such a state or by 
one of its citizens. — ^Ed.] fAs regards. — Ed. 
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40. Marx to Ekgels , 


July 6, 1863. 

In my opinion, the expedition of the Southerners against 
the North has been forced on Lee by the clamour of the 
Richmond papers and their supporters. I regard it as a com- 
plete coup de desespoir." For the rest, this war %vill 'drag 
on for a long time, and in the interest of Europe that is greatly 
to be desired. • - 


41. Marx to Ekceis 


August 15, 1863. 

The Philistines here are raving mad with The Times, 
because The Times has taken them in so nicely with the Con- 
federate loan. These honourable men might surely have 
known that The Times, as Cobbett had already revealed to 
them, is nothing but a “commercial concern,” which does 
not care a damn how the balance falls, if only the balance 
comes out in its own favour. The fellows from The Times, like 
J. Spence — ** that man,” says the Richmond Enquirer, “ whom 
we have paid in solid gold” — obtained the loan scrip in part 
for nothing, in part at a 50 per cent discount on the nominal 
amount. It was therefore good business to boost it up to 105. 

It seems to me very important for the United States that 
they should, above all, take possession of the remaining ports, 
Charleston, Mobile, etc., by reason of the collision into which 
they may any day come with Boustrapa.*” The imperial 
Lazarillo de Tormes*“ now caricatures not only his uncle,' but 
even himself. For the suffrage ” in Mexico is surely a fine 
caricature of the suffrage by which he made not merely him- 
self, but Nice and Savoy French. To my mind, there is no 
doubt that he will break his neck in Mexico, if he is not 
already hanged beforehand. 


^Stroke of despair. — Ed. 
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42. Marx to Engels 


May 26, 1864. 

What do you say of Grant’s operations ? The Times, of 
course, has admiration only for Lee’s strategy,' concealed 
behind retreats. “ It ”, said Tussy“® this morning, “ considers 
this very canny, I dare say.” I wish for nothing more fer- 
vently than that Butler may have success. It would he price- 
less, if he marched into Richmond first. It would be bad if 
Grants had to retreat, but I think that fellow knows what 
he is about. At any rate, the first Kentucky campaign, Vicks- 
burg and the beating that Bragg got in Tennessee, are due to 
him. 


43. Engels to Marx 


May 30, 1864. 

Once more, the Virginian campaign bears the character of 
indecisiveness or, more strictly speaking, of the difficulty of 
bringing matters to a decision at all on this terrain. I do 
not attach any importance to the news per the Scotia; it 
merely signifies that the eight days’ rain has saved Lee from 
the necessity of continually fighting battles a la Solferino. 
And that is a great deal for him. Two more such battles and ’ 
his army, which had been obliged to take up a new position 
to the rear every evening, would undoubtedly have been in 
a very sorry state, hardly able to make a further stand any- “ 
where before Richmond. Grant has certainly also gained by 
the lull, but not in the same, measure. The reinforcements 
that he now obtains will not be worth much. Still; I should ‘ 
not be surprised if Lee soon withdrew to Richmond. There 
the decisive struggle will then take place. , 


44. Marx to Engels 

June 7, 1864. 

The American news seems to me to be very good, and 
I was particularly delighted with today’s leader in the Times, 
in which it proves that Grant is being beaten continuously 
and will possibly be punished for his defeats — ^by the capture 
•of Richmond. 
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45. Engels to Marx 


June 9, 1864. 

1‘ am very eager to know how things will go in Virginia. 
T?he forces still seem very closely balanced, and a trifling 
contingency, the pos^bility of smiting a single corps of Grant’s 
separately, can again give Lee the upper hand. The struggle 
before Richmond may be fought under quite other conditions ; 
for Butler is certainly weaker than Beauregard, otherwise he 
would not have let himself be forced on the d^ensive, and 
•even if both are equally strong, Lee still becomes stronger by 
effecting a junction with Beaur[egard] in Richmond than 
Grant by one with Butler ; for from his entrenched encamp- 
ment Lee can appear on either side of the James River in 
full strength, whereas Grant must detach troops (to the south 
side. of the stream). I hope, however, that Grant will carry 
the thing through all the same ; at any rate it is certain that 
after the first Battle of the Wilderness’*® Lee has evinced 
little inclination In fight decisive actions in the open field, 
but has, on the contrary, kept his main force constantly in 
entrenched positions and only ventured brief offensive skir- 
mishes. I also like the methodical course of Grant’s opera- 
tions. For this terrain and this adversary, that is the only 
■correct method. 


46. Engels to Marx 


September 4, 1864. 

What do you think of things in America ? Lee avails 
himself of his entrenched encampment at Richmond in quite 
masterly fashion ; no wonder it is already the third campaign 
•centring on this place. He holds Grant’s hosts fast with rela- 
tively few' troops and employs the larger part of his men in 
offensive operations in West Virginia and in threatening 
Washington and Pennsylvania. Excellent example for the 
Prussians to study; they can learn from it in detail how a 
■campaign for the entrenched encampment of Coblenz must be 
conducted, but are naturally far too haughty to learn anything 
from these improvised generals. Grant— six years ago a 
lieutenant discharged from the army for intoxication, sub- 
sequently a drunken engineer in St. Louis — ^has much unity 

<of purpose and great contempt for the life of his cannon- 
/ 
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fodder ; he also seems to be very resoureefiil as a, small stra- 
tegist (that is, in day-to-day movements) ; but I seek in vain 
for signs of his having a broad enough outlook to survey the 
campaign tis a whole. The campaign against Richmond seems 
to me to be miscarrying ; the impatience with which G[rant] 
attacks now at one .point, now at another, but nowhere per- 
severingly with sap and mine, is a bad sign. In general, 
engineering matters seem to be in a bad state among the 
Yankees; besides theoretical knowledge, such matters also 
require a traditional practice, which is not so easily improvised. 
— Whether Sherman will settle with Atlanta is question- 
able still, he has, I believe, better chances. The guerrilla 
and cavalry raids in his rear will scarcely do him much harm. 
The fall of Atlanta would be a very hard blow for the South ; 
Rome would straightway fall with it and the South’s gun 
foundries, etc., are .situated there ; in addition, the railroad 
connection between Atlanta and South Carolina would be 
lost. — ^Fan'agut is a constant quantity. The fellow knows 
what he is doing. But whether Mobile itself will fall is very 
problematical. The town is very strongly fortified and, as 
far as I know, can only be taken, from the landward side, 
since deep-draught diips cannot approach near enough. But 
what an imbecility is this dispersal of the attacKing forces 
on the coast where Charleston and Mobile are attacked 
simultaneously, instead of one after the other, but each time 
in full strength. 

I do not pay much attention to the peace talk that is 
becoming so widespread. Not even to the alleged direct nego- 
tiations of Lincoln.’'^ I regard all this as an election mano- 
euvre. As things stand thus far, Lincoln’s re-election appears 
to me to be pretty certain. 


47. Marx to Engels 


September 7, 1864. 

As regards America, I consider the present moment, enfre 
notts,^ to be very critical. If it brings Grant a great defeat 
or Sherman a great victory, then it’s all right. A chronic series 
of small checks, precisely, af the present election. time, would 
be dangerous. I am entirely of your opinion that thus far 


♦Between us. — Ed. 
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Lincoln’s re-election is pretty certain, still a hundred to one. 
But in the model country of the democratic swindle this 
election time is full of contingencies that may give the logic 
of events (an expression that Magnus Urquhartus^ consider? 
to be just as senseless as “the justice of a locomotive”) a 
quite unexpected smack in the face. An armistice seems to 
be very necessary for \the South, to save it from complete 
exhaustion. It has been the first to bring up this cry not 
only in its Northern organs, but directly in the Richmond' 
organs, though now, when it has found an echo in New York, 
the Richmond Examiner throws it back to the Yankees with 
scorn. That Mr. Davis has decided to treat the Negro soldiers 
as “ prisoners of war ” — ^latest official instruction of his War 
Secretary — is very characteristic. 

Lincoln has in his hands great resources with which to 
carry this election. (Peace proposals on his part are naturally 
mere humbug!) The election of an opposition candidate 
would probably lead to a real revolution. But all the same 
one cannot fail to recognize that for the coming eight weeks, 
in which the issue will in the first instance be decided, much 
depends on military accident. This ' is absolutely the most 
critical point since the beginning of the war. If this is shifted, 
old Lincoln can then blunder on to his heart’s content. For 
the rest, the old man cannot possibly “make” generals. He 
could already choose his ministers better. The Confederate 
papers, however, attack their ministers quite as much as the 
Yankees do those at Washington. If Lincoln gets through 
this time — as is very probable — it wU be on a much more 
radical platform and under wholly changed circumstances. In 
. conformity with his legal manner, the old man will then find 
more radical methods compatible with his conscience. 


48. Engels to Marx 


November 9, 1864. 

The affair at Richmond seems to be nearing the end. But 
as long as Lee is not compelled to confine himself to the pure 
defensive, especially to draw all the troops 'out of the Shen- 
andoah valley to his army, and as long as Richmond is not 


*Great Urquhart. See biographical notes, Urquhart, David. 
— Ed. 
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completely encircled, all of Grant’s advancing against the 
•works of RCichmond] or Petersburg means little. It is like 
Sebastopol, 'where no encirclement also occurred.— I should 
like to see what Monsieur de Beauregard will do; probably 
no more than Hood before him, if as much. I haven’t the 
slightest confidence in this pufEed-up hero. 


49. Marx to Engels 


" December 2, 1864,. 

The worst of such an agitation is that one is much 
botliered as soon as one participates in it. For • example, it 
was again a matter of an Address, this time to Lincoln,* and 
again I had to compose the stuff (which was much harder than 
a substantial work) — ^in order that the phraseology to which 
this sort of scribbling is restricted should at least' be distingu- 
ished from the democratic, vulgar phraseology. . . . ' 

As the Address to Lincoln was to be handed to Adams, 
part of the Englishmen on the Committee wanted to have the 
•deputation introduced by a member of Parliament since it was 
customary. This hankering was- defeated by the majority 
of the English and the unanimity of the Continentals, and it 
was declared, on the contraryj that such old English customs 
ought to be abolished. On the other hand : M. Le Lubez,”* 
like a real crapaud, wanted to have the Address made out, 
not to Lincoln, but to the American people. I have made 
him duly.ridiculous and explained to the Englishmen that the 
French democratic etiquette is not worth a farthing more than 
the monarchical etiquette. 


50. Marx' to Engels 


February 6, 1865. 

. . . Lincoln's answer-^ to us in today’s Times. 


*For the Address of the First International to Lincoln see 
pp. 1147-1149.— Ed. 

•{•For Lincoln’s answer to the Address of the First Inter- 
national, as transmitted by Adams, the American ambassador, 
see pp. 1149-1150.— Ed. 
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51. Engels to Marx 


February 7, 1865- 

In America the opening of the campaign before Bich- 
mond in March-April will probably be decisive for the whole 
year. Should Grant succeed in dislodging Lee from there, then 
the Confederacy is played out, its armies disperse and the 
bandit war, as it is already being carried on at present in 
west Tennessee and in general almost everywhere, is the sole 
enemy left. At the present time Lee’s army is in reality 
already the only one that the Southerners have; everything 
depends on its disruption. We can already assume that the 
territory from which Lee draws his resources -is restricted to 
south Virginia, the Carolinas and, at most, a part of Georgia: 


52. Marx to Engels 


February 10, 1865. 

The fact that Lincoln has replied to us so courteously 
and to the “Bourgeois Emancipation Society” so rudely and 
purely formally has made The Daily News so angry that it 
did 7iot print tte reply to us. When, however, it saw to its 
sorrow that The Times did so, it had to publish it belatedly 
in. the stop press. Levy, too, has had to swallow the bitter 
pill, .The difference between L[incoln]’s reply to us and to 
the bourgeois has made such a stir here that the “ Clubs ” in 
the West End are shaking their heads over it. You can under- 
stand how much good this does our people. 


53. Marx to Engels 


’ March 4, 1865-. 

The Confederacy seems to be at an end. 


54. Engels to Marx 

' April 16, 1865. 

What do you say to Richmond? I had expected that 
instead of running away, Lee would act like a soldier and 
capitulate, in order to secure at least better conditions for 
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the army. But it is better so. He ends now as a shabby 
fellow; the tragedy ends comically.^ 

V > 

55. Marx to Engels 

May 1, 1865. 

The chivalry of the South ends worthily. In this connec- 
tion the assassination of Lincoln was the greatest piece of 
folly that they could commit.^“ Johnson is stern, inflexible, 
revengeful and as a former poor white has a deadly hatred 
of the oligarchy. He will stand less on ceremony with the 
feUows, and through the assassination he finds the temper 
of the North adequate to his intentions. 


56. Engels to Marx 


May 3, 1865. 

At Richmond Grant has repeated exactly the battle of 
Jena — so far as the strategic design is concerned — and with 
the same result : capture of the whole hostile army. Save 
that he did not need to march so far to gather the fruits. 

Now Johnston has also capitulated*® and thereby I have 
won my wager made two months ago; that on May 1 the 
Southerners would no longer have any army. Such as still 
offer resistance will be taken as brigands and rightly so. In 
any case, Johnson will insist on confiscation of the large landed 
property*® and thereby make the pacification and reorgan- 
ization of the South a somewhat more acute matter. Lincoln 
would hardly have insisted on this. 

The Southern ssmpathisers here solaced themselves for 
the typocritical Jiowi that they had to set up because of the 
murder by prophesying that in four weeks there would be 
a Grant I., Emperor of America. The donkeys have deceived 
themselves nicely J 

For the rest, the “ Tghnesses ” must sxmely feel frightfully 
angry that the murder of Lincoln has produced such a colossal 
effect throughout the world. None of them has yet had the 
honour. 
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ing more to be done ; what is left after two generations will 
merge with the migrants into a stock entirely difEerent. The 
Negroes will probably become small squatters as in Jamaica. 
So that finally, indeed, the oligarchy goes down, but the pro- 
cess could now be brought to a speedy conclusion on the spot 
at one time, whilst, as- it is, it becomes long drawn out. 


61. Marx to Engels 

April 23, 186S 

After the Civil War phase the United States are really 
only now entering the revolutionary phase, and the European 
wiseacres, who believe in the omnipotence of Mr. Johnson, 
will soon be disillusioned. 
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APPENDIX 


1 . 


Address 

Op the International Workingmen’s Association 

TO Abraham Lincoln 

To the Editor of the Bee-Hive. 

Sir, 

You will oblige the Central Council of the InternaRonal 
Workingmen’s Association by publishing the following, which 
has been forwarded through Mr. Adams, United States- 
Minister. 

Respectfully yours, 

W. R. Cremer, Hon: Gen. Secretary^ 

To Abraham Lincoln, 

President of the United States of America. 

Sir, 

We congratulate the American people upon your re-election 
by a large majority. If resistance to the Slave Power was 
the reserved watchword of your first election, the triumphant 
war cry of your re-election is Death to Slavery. 

From the commencement of the titanic American strife the 
workingmen of Europe felt instinctively that the star- 
spangled banner carried the destiny of their class. The contest 
of the territories which opened the dire epopee, was it not 
to decide whether the virgto soil of immense tracts should 
be wedded to the labom: of the emigrant or prostituted by 
the tramp of the slave driver? 

When an oligarchy of 300,000 slaveholders dared to 
inscribe for the first time in the annals of the world “ slavery ” 
on the banner of armed revolt, when on the very spots where 
hardly a century ago the idea of one great democratic republic 
had first sprung up, whence the first Declaration of the Righto 
of Man was issued and the first impulse given to the Euro- 
pean revolution of the eighteenth century; when on those 
very spots counter-revolution, with systematic thoroughness^ 
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gloried in rescinding “the ideas entertained at. the time of 
the formation of the old constitution,” and maintained “ slavery 
to be a beneficent institution,” indeed, the only solution of 
the great problem of the “relation of capital to labour,” and 
cynically proclaimed property in man “the cornerstone of 
the new edifice ’’—then the working classes of Europe under- 
stood at once, even before the fanatic partisanship of the 
upper classes for the Confederate gentry had given its dismal 
warning, that the slaveholders’ rebellion was to sound the 
tocsin for a general holy crusade of property against laljour, 
and that for the men of labour, with their hopes for the future, 
even their past conquests were at stake in that tremendous 
conflict on the other side of the Atlantic. Everywhere, there- 
fore, they bore patiently the hardships imposed upon them 
by the cotton crisis, opposed enthusiastically the pro-slavery 
intervention — ^importunities of their betters — and, from most 
parts of Europe, contributed their quota of blood to the good 
cause. 

While the workingmen, the true political power of the 
North, allowed slavery to defile their own republic, while 
before the Negro, mastered and sold without his concurrence, 
they boasted it the highest prerogative of the white-skinned 
labourer to sell himself and choose his own master, they were 
unable to attain the true freedom of labour, or to support 
their European brethren in their struggle for emancipation ; 
but this barrier to progress has been swept off by the red sea 
of civil war. 

The workingmen of Europe feel sure that, as the Ameri- 
can War of Independence initiated a new era of ascendancy 
-for the middle class, so the American anti-slavery war will 
do for the working classes. They consider it an earnest of^ 
the epoch to come that it fell to the lot of Abraham lancoln, 
the single-minded son Of the working class, to lead- the country 
through the matchless struggle for the rescue of an enchained 
race and the reconstruction of a social world. 

'Signed, on behalf of the International Workingmen’s 
Association, the Central Council — 

< Longmaid, Worley, Whitlock, Fox, Blackmore, Hartweil, 
Tidgeon, Lucraft, Weston, Dell, Nieass, Shaw, Lake,' Buckley, 
•Osborne, Howell, Carter, Wheeler, Stanisby, Morgan, Gros- 
-smith, Dick, Denoual, Jourdain, Morrissot, Leroux, Bordage, 
'Bosquet, Talandier, Dupont, L. Wolff, Aldrovandi, Lama, 
.Solustri, Nusperli, Eccarius, Wolff, Lessner, Pfander, Lochner, • 
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adopted at the beginning, of abstaining everywhere from pro- 
pagandism and unlawful intervention. It strives to do equal 
and exact justice to all states and to all men, and it rdies 
upon the beneficial results of that effort for support at home 
and for respect and good-will throughout the world. Nations 
do not exist for themselves alone, but to promote the welfare 
and happiness of mankind by benevolent intercourse and 
example. It is in this relation that the United States regard 
their cause in the present conflict with slavery-matataining 
insurgents as the cause of human nature, and they derive 
new encouragement to persevere from the testimony of the 
workingmen of Europe that the national attitude is favoured 
with their enlightened approval and earnest sympatiiies. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Charles Francis Adams. 

Mr. A. W. Cremer, Hon. Gen. Secretary of the interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Association, 18, Gredt St., W. 

The Times, February 6, 1865. 


3. 

Address of the International Workingmen’s Association 
TO President Johnson 

To Andrew Johnson, 

President of the United States. 

Sir, 

The demon of the "peculiar institution," for the supre- 
macy of which the South rose in arms, would not allow his 
worshippers to honourably succumb on the open field. What 
he had begun in treason, he must needs end in infamy . As 
Philip. IPs war for the Inqidsition bred a Gerard, thus Jeffer- 
son Davis’s pro-davery war a Booth. 

It is not our part toi call words of sorrow and horror, 
while the heart of two worlds heaves with emotion. Even 
the sycophants who, year after year, and day by day, stuck 
to their Sisyphus work of morally assassinating Abraham 
Lincoln, and the great republic he headed stand now aghast 
at this universal outburst of popular fading, and rival with 
each other to strew rhetorical flowers on his open grave. They 
have now at last found out that he was a man, neither to 
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be browbeaten by .adversity, nor intoxicated by success, in- 
flexibly pressing on to his great goal, never compromising it 
by blind haste, slowly maturing his steps, never retracing 
them, carried away by no surge of popular favour, disheartened 
by no slackening of the popular pulse ; tempering stern acts 
by the gleams of a kind heart, illuminating scenes dark with 
passion by the smile of humour, doing his titanic work as 
humbly and homely as heaven-bom rulers do little things 
with the grandiloquence of pomp and state ; in one word, 
one of the rare men who succeed in becoming great, without 
ceasing to be good. Such, indeed, was the modesty of this 
great and good man that the world only discovered him a hero 
after he had fallen a martyr. 

To be singled out by the side of such a chief, the second 
victim to the infernal gods of slavery, was an honour due 
to Mr. Seward. Had he not, at a time of general hesitation, 
the sagacity to foresee and the manliness to foretell “the 
irrepressible conflict ’’ ? Did he not, in the darkest hours of 
that conflict, prove true to the Roman duty to never despair 
of the republic and its stars ? We earnestly hope that he 
and his son will be restored to health, public activity, and 
well-deserved honours within much less than “ 90 days.” 

After a tremendous war, but which, if we consider its vast 
dimensions, and its broad scope, and compare it to the Old 
World’s 100 years’ wars,“® and 30 years’ wars,’*’ and 23 years’ 
wars,’" can hardly be said to have lasted 90 days, yours, Sir, 
has become the task to uproot by the law what has been 
felled by the sword, to preside over the arduous work of 
political reconstruction and social regeneration. A profound 
sense of your great mission will save you from any compro- 
mise with stem duties. You will never forget that to initiate 
the new era of the emancipation of labour, the American 
people devolved the responsibilities of leadership upon two 
men of labour — ^the one Abraham Lincoln, the other Andrew 
Johnson. 

Signed on b^aU of the International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation, London, May 13, 1865, by the Central Coimcil — 

Charles Kaub, Edward Coulson, F. Lessner, Carl Ffander, 
N. P. Stanen, Karl Schapper, William Dell, George Lochner, 
George Eccarius, John Osborne, P. Peterson, A. Janks, H. 
Klimosch, John Weston, H, Bolliter, B. Lucraft, J. Budrley, 
Peter Fox, M. Salvatells, George Howell, Bordage, A. Valtier, 
Robert Shaw, J. H. Longmaid, M. Morgan, G. W. Wheeler, 
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J. D. Nieass, W. C. Worley, D. Stanisby, F. de Lassasire, P. 
Carter; Emile Holtorp, Secretary for Poland; Karl .Marx, 
Secretary for Germany; H. Jimg, Secretary for Switzerland; 
E. Dupont, Secretary for France ; E. Whitlock, Financial Sec- 
retary ; G. Odgers, President ; W. R. Cremer, Hon. Gen. 
Secretary. 

Bee-Hive, May 20, 1865. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
Reference Notes 

, 1. On the eve of the Civil War, a number of congressmen 

attempted to settle the coming struggle through a series of 
parliamentary manoeuvres. In December, 1860. Crittenden of 
Kentucky proposed (1) the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment to restore the Missouri Compromise Line and (2) the 
enactment of a law to guarantee the protection of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. By throwing open the great 
Southwest to slave penetration and by safeguarding slavery 
in the Federal capital, the plan was partly, though not entirely, 
satisfactory to the slavocracy. Opposition to the Crittenden 
proposal came chiefly from Lincoln’s free-soil followers. With- 
out adequate support from this decisive Northern element, 
the plan was finally dropped.' A. similar fate was accorded 
the compromise proposals of Corwin, Weed and McKean. 

2. The Missouri Compromise was the beginning of a series 
of political struggles which finally culminated in civil war. 
In 1820, the slave South found itself in a peculiar situation. 
Control of the House of Representatives had definitely passed 
into the hands of the free North. Under these circumstances, 
the South could stop the enactment of pro-Northern legisla- 
tion or hostile Southern measures only if it dominated the 
Senate. Its hegemony in that body depended upon the entrance 
of Missouri as a slave state. To prevent the South from having: 
a majority of one state in the upper house the North demanded, 
the admission of Maine. After prolonged and bitter debate, 
both states were admitted, an “equilibrium of forces” in the 
Senate being thus maintained. In addition, the Missouri Com- 
promise provided for the prohibition of slavery in the Lodi- 
siana Territo^ north of the 36 degrees and 36 minutes line. 

The seriousness of the parliamentary struggle of 1826 
was fully appreciated at the time. On February 7, 1820,. 
Jefferson wrote to Hugh Nelson : “ It [the Missouri question] 
is the most portentous one which ever yet threatened our 
Union. In the gloomiest moment of the revolutionary war 
I never had any apprehensions equal to what I feel from this 
source.” (T. Jefferson, Writings, ed. P. L. Ford, New York, 
1899, vol. X, p. 156.) 

3. ' In 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was passed. In the 
first place, the measure provided for the formation of two 
territories on the assumption that Nebraska would enter the 
Union as a free and Kansas as a slave state. Under these 

'circumstances. Northern and Southern strength in the Senate 
would be equalized. Secondly, the act provided for the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise line of 1820. By so doing, the 
measure gave the slave power what it most desired ; the re- 
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cognition that the area of slavery in the United States was 
■unlimited. To attract the support of the Western democracy, 
-the bill allowed for the doctrine of popular sovereignty, that 
is, the people of the territory were to decide for themselves 
whether they wanted slavery or not. The enactment, of the 
JKansas-Nebraska Bill was significant in that it directly led 
io the Kansas Civil War, a struggle which served as a pro- 
logue to the dramatic events of 1861-65. 

4. The statement refers to James Buchanan who was nomi- 
nated by the Democratic Party in 1856. 

5. The slave power’s control of the Supreme Court was clearly 
indicated in the notorious Dred Scott decision of 1857. Dred 
Scott, a slave, was brought by his master. Dr. Emerson, into 
the Louisiana Territory above the 36 degrees 30 minutes line 
where ^avery was legally prohibited. Here Dred lived for 
a number of years, married and raised a family. Eventually 
the Scotts were brought back to the slave state of Missouri. 
After their master’s death, th^ were sold to a New Yorker, 
Sanford, whom they eventually sued for their freedom. 

The case came before the Supreme Court which consisted 
not only of a majority of Southerners but' was at the time 
presided over by a Southerner, Chief Justice Taney. The 
latter, writing the majority decision, held that the Missouri 
Circuit Court had no jurisdiciaon over the case since the 
Scotts were not and could never be citizens within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution. Instead of resting the matter here, 
the Chief Justice seized the opportunity to express an opinion 
not vital* to the case. In this opinion Taney gave the slave 
power what it wanted the most : the right of taking its chat- 
tels to any territory of the United States and of holding them 
there in bondage no matter what Congress or the territorial 
legislature said to the contrary. Though the powerful dis- 
senting opinion of Justice Curtis of Massachusetts theoreti- 
cally-demolished the majority decision of the Court, it never- 
theless remained for the Civil War to destroy it completely. 

<6. Despite the illegality of the African slave trade. Southern 
planters continued to import chattels after 1808. Although 
.-accurate statistics are lacking, contemporary sources indicate 
that more Negroes were carried across the Atlantic after that 
■year than ever before. In 1840, it was estimated that as many 
as 150,000 were annually sent to the New World, as compared 
with 45,000 toward the end of the eighteenth century. 
’Although all of these slaves were not shipped directly to the 
United States, most of them probably arrived here. Dtu-ing 
-the ’fifties, slave vessels were openly fitted out in New York 
and Maine ; according to Du Bois, 85 vessels were engaged 
in the illicit traffic. On the eve ofr the Civil War, Senator 
Douglas went so far as to assert that the number of- Negroes 
imported was greater than ever before. In the meantime, 
-Great Britain and the United States made hypocritical attempts 
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, to stop the slave trade by stationing a few ships ofE the 
African coast. 

7. With the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, a Northern 
anti'Slavery group, headed by Thayer of Massachusetts, form- 
ed an Emigrant Aid Society. This organization proposed to 
send free-soil sympathisers to Kansas in order to see that 
that territory entered the Union as a free state. In the mean- 
time, the slave power organized bands of ruffians recruited 
from the riff-raff element of western Missouri. 

In Ocober, 1854, the Missouri rabble invaded Kansas, but 
were driven back. However, they soon returned and by 
means of terrorism forced the “election” of a pro-slavery 
delegate to Congress. Similarly, in March, 1855, they “elect- 
ed” a legislature friendly to the slave power, a body which 
the free-soil element refused to recognize. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the latter established their own assembly, drew 
up a constitution and asked for admission into the Union. 

• In the meantime. Shannon, a lackey of the slave interests, 
was appointed governor of the territory. Civil War broke 
out in 1856 ; the free-soil element, led by. John. Brown, the 
militant abolitionist, organized military units and proceeded 
to disband the pro-slavery forces. Goivernor Shaimon was 
then replaced by a. more brazen follower of the slave power, 
Woodson, who called upon all “good citizens” to crush the 
■“insurrection.” This call was obviously an appeal to the 
Missouri riff-raff who, taking the cue, again invaded Kansas 
and this time laid waste to Ossawattomie. The free-soil ele- 
ment then moved on Lecbmpton and were prevented from 
taking the town only by the arrival of Federal troops. Mean- 
while, a new governor, Geary of Pennsylvania, was appointed ; 
by prompt action, he was able to compel the border ruffians 
to leave the territory. 

S. The Republican Party was founded during the ’fifties to 
check the encroachments of the reactionary slave oligarchy. 
With the gradual disappearance of the Whig Party after the 
election of 1852, the field was practically left to the pro- 
slavey Democratic Party. The repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise in 1854 brought this fact doser home. Mass meetings 
protesting the action of Congress were held throughout the 
North. Out of these emerged the Republican Party, the first 
state convention of which was held at Jackson, Michigan, 
July 6, 1854. The formation of a national organization was 
stimulated by events in Kansas (1854-56) heightened by 
Northern indignation over the Ostend Manifesto (1854). In 
1856, the new party entered its first presidential campaign 
with Fremont heading the ticket. Four years later it secured 
the election of Lincoln under the slogan of “Free speech, 
•free soil, free labour and free men.” 

5. In 1856, Fremont, the Republican candidate, received 
1,341,264 votes; Buchanan, the Democratic nominee, secured 
1.838,169. 
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10 In 1850, Illinois, Indiana. Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and the Minnesota Territory had a population of 4,721,551 j. 
ten years later there were 7,773,820 people in this region, 
(All population figures used in reference notes are taken from, 
the official census returns.) 

11. Buchanan was American ambassador to England during 
the Pierce administration. 

12. For the Republican Party’s condemnation of the slave 
trade, see the Republican platform of 1860, ninth resolution. 
(E. Stanwood, A History .of Presidential Elections, Boston, 
1888, p. 230). 

13. In October, 1859, John Brown, heading a band of eighteen,, 
five of whom were Negroes, tried to capture the Federal 
arsenal and armoury at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. Part of a 
more ambitious undertaking whose ultimate end was the' 
emancipation of slaves throughout the South, the raid proved 
unsuccessful. Colonel Robert E. Lee, the future military 
commander of the Southern forces, led a detachment of United 
States marines, and captured Brown and a number of his 
followers. Amid popular excitement, they were tried for 
treason and found guilty. In December, 1859, Brown was 
hanged at Charles Town, His execution was vigorously con- 
demned in the North where the militant abolitionist was hailed 
as a martyr and a hero. 

14. See J. C. Calhoun, Works, ed. R. K. Cralle (New York,. 

1854), vol, iv, pp. 340-341, 343. v 

15. In July, 1832, Jackson signed a “systematically protec- 
tive tariff,” which aroused widespread dissatisfaction in South. 
Carolina. John C. Calhoun took the lead in crystallising smti- 
ment within his state in favour of nullification and secession. 
A special session of the South Carolina legislature was held 
and the calling of a convention ordered. The latter adopted 
an ordinance nullifying the tariff acts of 1828 and 1832 and. 
openly proclaimed the right of a state to secede if an attempt 
was made to coerce it. The ordinance was to go into effect 
in February, 1833. 

In the meantime. President Jackson acted swiftly. After 
announcing his intention to enforce all Federal laws in South 
Carolina, he dispatched troops and ships to Charleston. Witli 
none of the other Southern states showing any disposition 
to follow her. South Carolina soon acquiesced. (For Jackson’s 
statement on the tariff as a pretext for secession see his letter 
to the Rev. Andrew J. Crawford, dated May 1, 1833, in A. 
Jackson, Correspondence, ed. J. S. Bassett and J. F. Jameson. 
Washington, 1931, vol. v, p. 72.) 

16. The Morrill Tariff passed the Senate on February 20, 
1861, and was signed by the President on March 2. As early 
as February 4, 1861, delegates from six seceded states had 
met at Montgomery to form the Southern Confederacy. 
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17. The reference is to the potato famine of 1845-47. Con- 
ditions were particularly bad in Ireland where tenant-farmers, 
unable to pay their rent, were evicted in wholesale fashion 
by their landlords. The resentment of the peasantry fired 
up in revolt in 1848. The suppression of the uprising resulted 
in a mass emigration to the United States; from 1848 to 
1854 inclusive, over one million Irish immigrants came to 
America. 

18. 'On October G, 1861, King William of Prussia visited 
Napoleon III at Compiegne. The two rulers discussed the 
possibilities of a Franco-Prussian alliance for the purpose of 
isolating England. They also took up the old question of 
rectifying the French frontier as settled in 1815. 

19. The Due d’Aumale was the son of King Louis Philippe, 
while “ Plon-Plon ” or the “ Red Prince ” was a relative of 
Napoleon III. “ Plon-Plon,” whose real name was Joseph 
Charles Paul Napoleon, was regarded as the leader of the 
“ left ” Bonapartists. He issued a series of pamphlets in defi- 
ance of the existing regime and attempted to organise the 
Paris workers in Bonapartist police unions. 

20. In September, 1861, two princes of the House of Orleans, 
the Comte de Paris and the Due de Chartres, accompanied by 
the Prince de Joinville, arrived in Washington and received 
permission to enter the Union army as aides-de-camps. The 
two princes were made captains and were assigned to the 
Army of. the Potomac. They saw active service during the 
Peninsular Campaign of 1862. It is interesting to note that 
their companion, the Prince de Joinville, wrote an account of 
the campaign, part of which was published in Appleton’s 
Annual Cyclopaedia 1862 (pp. 85-86). Later, one of the 
Orleanist princes, the Comte de Paris, wrote a book on the 
American Civil War, the first volume of the American edition 
appearing in 1875. 

21. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte (later Napoleon III) was liv- 
ing in London at the time the Chartist movement reached its 
height. In 1848, he, together with other “ aristocratic foreign- 
ers," enrolled in a voluntary police force to help crush Chartist 
demonstrations. 

22. In 1856, Napoleon III, acting in concert with Great Bri- 
tain, demanded -from China reparations and concessions for 
the “murder" of a French missionary. Canton was seized, 
the Taku forts taken and China forced to accept the Treaties 
of Tientsin (1858). The latter gave France and England 
further commercial concessions in the Far East as well as 
indemnities. In the meantime, Napoleon, with Spanish aid, 
took the desirable port of Saigon in Cochin-China and in 
1862 acquired three additional provinces in that region. 

23. The reference is to the disastrous defeats sufi'ered by 
the Union forces in the summer of 1861. The Northern army 
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was routed at BuU Run (Manassas) and was forced to evacu« 
ate Springfield. 

24. Refers to the victories won hy the armies of Napoleon 
III during the Crimean and Italian Wars. 

25. In October, 1€59, Spain went to war with Morocco on 
the pretext that Arab tribesmen had invaded the neighbour- 
hood of Melilla and Ceuta. Morocco put up a stout resistmce, 
but was eventually defeated. Peace was concluded on April 

26. 1860. In 1861, the reactionary ruler of Santo Domingo, 
Sanatana, proclaimed the Dominican Republic a part of the 
Spanish dominions. 

26. The Holy Alliance was created in 1815 at the Congress 
of Vienna on the initiative of the Russian tsar, Alexander I, 
and the Austrian minister, Metternich, to fight revolution in 
Europe. The Holy Alliance undertook a number of repres- 
sive measures against the revolutionary movements in Spain 
and Italy ; it completely lost its significance with the down- 
fall of Metternich in 1848. 

27. In 1857, a liberal constitution was adopted in Mexico 

which curtailed the privileges of the clergy and provided for 
a popular election. Under the new constitution. General 
Comonfort was elected president. A coup d’etat, engineered 
by the church party, soon secured his removal and placed 
General Zuloaga in control. The progressive forces then pro- 
claimed Juarez the constitutional president 'of Mexico. Under' 
these circumstances, civil war broke out in 1858. After three 
years of bitter fighting, Juarez emerged victorious, the reac- 
tionary general Zuloaga and Miramon having been defeated. 
In 1861, he entered Mexico City and was re-dected president. 
During the course of the war, church property was confiscated 
and everything done to reduce the power of the reactionary 
Catholic establi^ment. ' ■ 

28. While in a West Indian port, Captain Wilkes, commander 
of the American warship Saw Jacinto, read in a newspaper 
that two Confederate commissioners, Mason and Slidell, 
■^'’roxnpanied by their secretaries, Eustis and McFarland, were 
about to pass through the Bahama Channel on the British 
mail steamer Trent. After consulting works on interna- 
tional law, Wilkes convinced himself that he could legally 
board the English vessel and remove the Southern agents. 
Consequently, on November 8, 1861, he stopped the Trent, 
arrested the four men and sailed for Boston. 

Throughout the entire affair, Wilkes acted on his own 
initiative, a point made clear by the American Secretary of 
State, Seward, in a letter to AdamS*- dated November 30. On 
the same day, Earl Russell communicated with Lord Lyons, 
the British Ambassador at Washington, instructing the latter 
to give Seward at least seven days to comply with Britain’s 
request for the release of the Confederate commission's. 
However, almost three weeks elapsed before the British min- 
ister acquainted Seward with the tenor of Russell’s letter and 
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sianers Davis sent a message to the Confederate Congress 
which was designed for British rather than Southern consump- 
tion. Hoping to appeal to the patriotic “instincts” of the 
English people, Davis asserted that the North was claiming 
“a general jurisdiction over the high seas. . .” and that the 
arrest of the Confederate agents “in the streets of London 
would have been as well founded as that [of. apprehending] 
them where they were taken. ...” 

36. General Winfield Scott, who was in Paris when news .of 
the Trent incident reached Europe, expressed the opinion that 
the seizure of the Southern commissioners could not have 
been authorized by the Federal government. “I am sure,”, 
wrote Scott, “that the president and people of the United 
States would be but too happy to let these men go . . . if by 
it they could emancipate the commerce of the world.” 

37. For example, at Dublin, Ireland, 5,000 gathered to cheer 
a speaker who openly asserted that if England were to declare 
war upon the United States, Ireland would fight on the Ameri- 
can side. 

38. No class in England suffered more as a result of the 
cotton crisis than did the proletariat. For British workers, 
especially those engaged in the textile industry, the scarcity 
of cotton meant unemployment or at best part-time work. 
For example, in the town of Blackburn, 8,424 workers were 
unemployed, 7,438 were on part-time, and only 10,113 had full- 
time jobs. By November 1862, 31.8% of the city’s population 
was on relief. Similar conditions existed in Stockport where 
■6,000 wage-earners were out of work, 6,000 were partially 
employed and 5,000 were working the entire day. In Novem- 
ber 1862, 35.9% of the population of Glossop was living on 
charity, while in May of the same year, 28.9% of the people of 
Ashton-under-Lyne was receiving relief. 

39. In 1793, Republican France found herself faced by a 
counter-revolutionary coalition of European powers led by 
England. In the war which followed, France, imder the revo- 
lutionary Jacobins, carried the struggle to her enemies. By 
1795, she practically broke up the coalition. 

40. In the autumn of 1861, the Confederate privateer Nash- 
ville, which had seized a $3,000,000 booty of war and which 
was attempting to elude a Federal fleet, arrived off the English 
coast. The British authorities, though well aware of the state 
of affairs, allowed the Nashville to enter Southampton and 
to carry out disembarkation. This represented a clear viola- 
tion of neutrality. 

41. The Orders in Council, issued by England -during the 
year 1807, declared that all ships trading with France or her 
allies were liable' to capture and directed neutral vessels in 
certain instances to touch at British ports. Especially injuri- 
ous to American trade, these decrees were bitterly condemned 
by the United States as an infringement upon neutral rights. 
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49. The Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 provided that the Federal 
government use all the means at its disposal to assist masters 
in regaining possession of runaway slaves. It likewise denied! 
the alleged slave the right of trial by jury or of testifying in. 
his own behalf. 

50. In 1854, a homestead or free-soil bill came before the 
Senate; the measure was immediately opposed by a number 
of Southern Democrats who held that it was “tinctured” 
with abolitionism. They argued that under its provisions, the 
West would be settled by small farmers hostile to the "slave, 
interests. Although the measure was defeated, similar pro- 
posals were later introduced and finally in I860 a homestead 
bill providing for a cash payment of $.25 per acre was passed. 
However the Democratic president, Buchanan, reflecting the 
interests of the slave power, vetoed the measure. In the .same 
year, the Republican Party in its national platform endorsed - 
a free soil bill; however, it was not until- 1862, after the slave 
states had withdrawn, that a homestead act with no provi^on 
for an acreage charge was passed. 

51. By seeming new slave tmritory, the Southern oligarchy 
hoped to create a sufficient number of states to give it control 
of the Senate ; in this way it expected to have enough votes 
to block any popular measure proposed by the more repre- 
sentative House. Having already despoiled Mexico of territory 
in the late 'forties, the land-hungry slavocracy turned to Spain 
in the 'fifties. In 1854, the ministerial lackeys of the slave' 
power, Soule, Mason and Buchanan, American ambassadors to 
Spain, France and England respectively, met at Ostend and 
issued a manifesto ofEering to purchase Cuba from Spain and 
threatening to seize the island, if she refused. 

The publication of this bellicose announcement was well- 
timed ; England and France were occupied by the Crimean 
War, Spain was in dire financial’ straits and British bond- 
holders were growing more fearful concerning the security 
of their Cuban investments. Although conditions seemed out- 
wardly favomable, the slave power did not achieve its pm- 
pose. Faced by opposition within the United States and fear- 
ful of European hostility, the Washington government was 
forced to repudiate the adventmist scheme. Yet, despite this 
setback, the slaveholding interests did not give up hope ; four 
years later, during Buchanan’s administration, efforts were 
made to revive the manifesto. 

52. From 1857 to 1859, American capitalists, headed by Charles- 
P, Stone, displayed great interest in the mines and fertile 
fields of Sonora. In fact, emigrant aid societies were estab- 
lished with a view of ultimatdy absorbing the country. The 
Mexican policy of Buchanan was in perfect harmony with 
these economic tendencies. Soon after his inaugmation, 
Buchanan authorized the American minister to Mexico to pay 
that nation twelve to fifteen millions for Lower California 
and a large portion of Sonora and Chihuahua. In 1858, the- 
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President recommended to Congress that the American gov- 
ernment should assume a temporary protectorate over Sonora 
and Chihuahua and that it should establish military posts there, 

0 

53. During the ’fifties, the slave power coveted not only Cuba 
and northern Mexico but also Central America. Filibuster- 
ing expeditions were particularly directed against Nicaragua 
which was to serve as a base for the establishment of a great 
slave empire. In these undertakings, William Walker played. - 
a leading part; however, it was not until after his first expedi- 
tion that he was actually supported by the slavocracy which 
awoke to the opportunities offered. In 1855, Walker made 
himself master of Granada ; his proclamation to re-establish 
and legalise slavery secured for him the backing of South- 
erners. The aid of the latter, however, was not strong enough, 
to protect him from a coalition of Central American states. 
In 1857, Walker was overthrown and although he made various 
attempts to regain his position, his efforts were unsuccessful, 

54. The movement to reopen the African slave trade was 
launched during the late ’fifties ; on the whole, however, it 
never attracted a large number of adherents. Although the 
Southern Commercial Convention of 1859 went on record ass 
favouring legislation providing for the revival of the slave- 
traffic, all efforts to pass such biUs in Georgia, Alabama, Loui- 
siana and Texas failed. The failure of the movement was 
due largely to opposition within the slaveholding class, espe- 
cially on the part of slave breeders in the “ border " and east- 
ern states who feared depressed prices resulting from an 
oversupply of chattels. 

55. On December 9, 1857, Douglas, under 'the pressure of his, 

constituents, declared in the Senate, . .if this constitution 
[Lecompton] is to be forced down our throats, in violation of 
the fundamental principle of free government, under a mode 
of submission that is a mockery and insult, I will resist it to 
the last I should regret any social or political estrange- 

ment even temporarily ; but if it must be ... I will stand 
on the great principle of popular sovereignty . . . and I will 
endeavour to defend it against assault from any and all 
quarters.” (S. A. Douglas, Speech on the President’s Message' 
delivered in the Senate of the United States, December 9, 1857, 
Washington, 1857, p. 15.) 

56. In 1856, six Northwestern states, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, gave Fremont 559,864 votes out 
of 1,341,264 cast'Tor him.. In other words, 41.7% of the total 
vote given to Fremont came from the Northwest. 

57. On this point, the Republican platform of 1860 stated, 

“ 'That the normal condition of all the territory of the United 
States is that of freedom ; that as our Republican fathers, 
when they had aboli^ed slavery in all of our national terri- 
tory, ordained that no person should be deprived of life, 
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liberty, or property without due process of law, it becomes 
our duty ... to maintain this provision of the Constitution 
against all attempts to violate it,; and we deny the authority 
of Congress, of a Territorial legislature, or of any individual 
to give legal existence to slavery in any Territory of the 
United States.” (As quoted in E.t Stanwood, History of Presi- 
dential Elections, Boston, 1888, pp. 229-30.) 

58. In 1860, the seven Northwestern states of Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin had a popu- 
lation of 7,773,820, while the white population of the fifteen 
slave states of the South was 8,036,940. 

SO. Leporello, the servant of Don Juan, represents the typical 
rogue. 

60. For official figures in respect to the population of Del- 
aware and other Southern states, with specific reference to 
Negro population, see Population of the United States in 1860 ; 
compiled from the Original Returns of the Eighth Census, 
Washington, 1864, pp. 598-599. 

61. In the early part of 1861, the people of Tennessee opposed 
the calling of a convention by a vote of 69,673 to 57,798. The 
Union stronghold of East Tennessee voted against a convention 
by a 25,611 majority, while Middle Tennessee followed suit 
but with a substantially smaller margin. On the other hand, 
West Tennessee supported the move by 15,118 votes. 


62. On June 8, 1861, the people of Tennessee voted as follows 
.on the question of secession : 

East Tennessee 

Middle Tennessee 

West Tennessee . . . 

Military Camps 

For 

. . 14,780 

58,265 
. . 29,127 

2,741 

Against 

32,923 

8,198 

6.117' 


104,913 

47,238 ' 


63. As early as March, 1861, a convention, held in Missouri, 
declared itself opposed to secession by a vote of 89 to 1. Yet, 
the slave power dominated the state machinery to such an 
extent that Missouri was slowly but surely drawn into the 
orbit of Confederate infiuence. In order to avert this, 'a con- 
tention, reflecting the real sentiments of t'he people, gathered 
•in Jefferson City during the latter part of July. At this meet- 
ing Governor Jackson, leader of the slave party, was deposed 
.and Gamble, a Union man, elected in his place. Thus, by 
August, 1861, the state government of Missouri was definitely 
brought over to the support of the Union cause. 

r. 

64. Prior to 1848, a considerable number of Germans, hoping 
to establish an independent state, made their way ' to Texas 
Avhere they were eagerly welcomed by the authorities. They 
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were followed in 1848 and 1849 by thousands of German revo- 
lutionaries ; by 1850, the German dement, according to one 
estimate, formed one-iifth of the white population of the state. 
The majority of those coming over ^ter the revolution of ' 
1848 were anti-slavery men. In 1853, the latter organised an 
abolition society, the Frier V/erein. -One year later, a con- 
vention was held in San Antonio demanding the end of slavery. 
When the Civil War broke out, most Germans in the state 
opposed secession and throughout the struggle, they remained 
loyal to the Union government. 

65. The slave pOiwer in Georgia, rather than risk the pos- 
sibility of a popular rejecition of the Montgomery Constitu- 
tion, submitted it for ratification to a state convention. The 
latter, under the control of the slavocracy, accepted the Con- 
stitution on March 16, 1861, without a dissenting vote.' The 
same procedure was adopted in other Southern states ■vC’here 
hand-picked conventions, rather than the people, proceeded 
to ratify the new instrument of govermnent. 

66. In August, 1861. General Fremont issued a proclamation 
confiscating the property of all persons in Missouri taking 
up arms against the Washington government or abetting the 
enemy in any way. Tl^e manifesto further declared that the 
slaves of such traitors were to be regarded as freemen. To 
carry out his proclamation the Union general established 
bureaus of abolition and issued decrees of freedom. Lincoln 
officially directed Fremont to revoke the order. 

67. In . 1833, P-arliament passed a law abolishing slavery 
throughout the Empire. In the British West Indies, the gov- 
ernment paid the slaveholders at the rate of £2 for each 
chattel set free. The purchase price had to be covered by 
further taxes on the population, i,e., in the first place on the 
Negroes themselves. 

68. See Bro.wnson’s review of A. Cochin’s L^AboliUon de 
I’Esclavage in Brownson’s Quarterly Review, Third New York 
Series (New York 1861), vol. ii, pp. 510-46. 

69. Credit Mobilier was a French bank founded in 1852 by 
the brothers Periere. The object of the bank was. the organ- 
isation of credit for industry, the final result of which would 
be, in the view of its founders, the establishment of a bank- 
ing monopoly over the whole of industry. In point of fact, 
the new bank was only an instrument of Bonapartism and 
a meags for the subordination of industry to stock exchange 
speculation. Marx exposed the connection of Bonapartism 
with ' the Credit Mobilier and analysed the class char- 
acter of the whole arrangement. (See Marx’s articles in the 
New York Daily Tribune, June 21, 24 and July 11, 1856. The 
series is entitled “ The French Credit Mobilier.”) 

70. For the text of the convention, consult Appleton’s Annual 
'Cyclopaedia, 1861 (New York, 1862), pp. 466-67. 
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71. About 1861, English, French^ and Spanish claims upon, 
the Mexican government were estimated as follows : 


British bondholders’ debt 
Spanish convention 
English-Spanish convention 
French convention 


$60,621,843.00 
' 7,270,600.75 
5,000,000.00 
263,490.00 


$73,155,933.75 


72. Refers to the King of Naples who reigned from 1859-61. 
In 1861, the Neapolitan kingdom became part of united Italy. 

73. Fremont turned over his command to Hunter on No.vem- 

ber 2, 1861. . ' 

74. Battle fought in McClellan’s department resulting in a' 
Northern defeat. Although the casualties were relatively small, 
the outcome of the battle was distinctly depressing to Union 
sympathisers. 

75. See reference note 28. . 

76. See reference note 40. 


77. Captain Wilkes apparently intended to dot just that. In 
reporting the transaction to the Secretary of the Navy, he 
wrote, “ It was my determination to have taken possession of 
the Trent, and send her to Key West as a prize, for resisting 
the search, and carrying these passengers . . . but the reduced 
number of my officers and crew, and the large number of 
passengers on board, boxmd -for Europe, who would be put 
to great inconvenience, decided me to allow them to pr'oceed.” 
(As quoted in M, Bernard, Historical Account of the Neutrality 
of Great Britain during the Americau Civil War, London 1870, 
p. 191.) 


78. The pseudonym of an Englii^ radical publicist, Sir Phillip 
Francis (1740-1818), author of a series of pamphlets whidt 
contained sharp attacks on the oligarchical government of 
George III. 


79. In November, 1845, Slidell was sent by President Polk 
to Mexico in order to adjust the Texan boundary claims and 
to purchase New Mexico and possibly California. The Mexi- 
can government having refused to deal with him. he soon' 
returned to the United States. 

80. Slidell played an important role in the canvass Of 1852 
and helped elect Pierce president. The latter offered bim a 
diplomatic post in Central America, but the Louisianan refused 
In 1853, he became a member of the Senate and three years 

' later aided in the election of his friend Buchanan. The latter 
proposed to include Sliddl in his Cabinet but the Louisianan 
preferred to continue to serve the slave interests of his state 
m the Senate. As the confidential adviser of Buchanan, Slidell 
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exerted considerable influence and helped shape the policies 
of the administration, 

81. Gn the eve of the Civil War, the Buchanaii cabinet uti- 
lized its executive powers to strengthen the South and disarm 

■ the North. Floyd, the . Secretary of War, played a notorious 
and decisive role in this connection. In the first place, he 
disposed of the armed forces in such a manner aS to render 
them useless in case of a Southern uprising. In 1860, out 
of 16,000 men in the regular army, 15,000 were garrisoned 
west of the Mississippi and only 1,000 east. Of the latter, 
very few were placed in the key forts of the South and con- 
sequently these posts were easy marks for surprise attacks. 
This state of affairs was fully realised by General Scott, who 
in October and December, 1860, advised ^that more men be 
stationed in these forts. His recommendation, however, was 
flatly refused by the treacherous Floyd who a little later dec- 
lared before a Southern audience that if he had given in to 
Scott, the Confederacy would never have come into being. 

In the second place, the Secretary of War aided the slave 
power by fur nishing it with arms and munitions, transferring 
cannons from Northern arsenals to Southern and using Con- 
gressional appropriations to equip the militia df the South. 
In his efforts to weaken the North, Floyd was assisted by 
another pro-slavery cabinet nunister, Toucey. As Secretary 
of the Navy, Toucey did nothing to strengthen the American 
fleet ; on the contrary, it reached its lowest point of efiiciency 
since the War of 1812. In the meantime,- the Secretary of 
Treasury, Cobb, a Georgian slaveholder, was leaving his 
department without a dollar and thus was, in the words of 
Toombs, another traitor, depriving the North of the “sinews 
of war.” 

82. During the American War of Independence, British cap- 
tains and admirals claimed the right to search and seize neu- 
tral vessels trading with America or bearing contraband of 
war. Against this practice, Catherine II of Russia objected 
and in 1870 a league was formed with Sweden and Denmark 
to uphold the protest with force, if necessary. Prussia, Por- 
tugal, the Two Sicilies and Holy Roman Empire later joined. 
In 1800, Bonaparte succeeded in making Russia revive the 
league against England ; this time the “ Armed Neutrality of 
the North ” included Russia, Prussia, Sweden and Denmark. 

83. For pertinent extracts from the diplomatic correspon- 
dence between the British and American governments on the 
subject of the adhesion of the United States to the Declara- 
tion of Paris, see Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, 1861 (New 
Yorki- 1862), pp. 266-68. 

84. In 1859, Napoleon III found himself iti an extremely diffi- 
cult position. A war between Sardinia and Austria was immi- 
nent ; the French liberals demanded that Bonaparte support 
the former against the latter. The French emperor hesitated 
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because he Mt that a united Italy under Sardinian leadership 
would threaten his ambition to dominate Italian policies and 
at the same time alienate the sympathies of his clerical sup- 
porters. After much wavering, he decided to ally himself ■ 
with Sardinia when the latter promised him Nice and Savoy. 

85. At the outbreak of the Civil War, a considerable amount 
of British capital was invested in American enterprises. English 
capitalists were interested in, such railroads as the New York 
and Erie, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing and the Illinois Central ; in such New York and Philadel- 
phia banks as the Manhattan Company and the Girard Bank ; 
in such insurance firms as the New York Life and American 
Life ; in such mining companies as Pennsylvania Bituminous 
Coal, Land and Timber and Leigh Coal and Mining ; and in 
such land enterprises as the Baring holdings in Maine and 
the American Land Company holdings in West Virginia. ‘ 

86. The reference is to Lord Palmerston who was defeated 
in 1858 in a parliamentary vote on the Conspiracy Bill. The 
bill was introduced by Palmerston under the influence of the 
action of the Italian terrorist, Orsini, whoi attempted to assas- 
sinate Napoleon III in 1858. 

87. In June, 1859, the Chinese closed the mouth of the Pei-ho 
and announced that any attempt on the part of the British, 
French or Americans to enter the river would be resisted. 
When the British and French endeavoured to force the barriers 
constructed by the Chinese, a battle took place and the allied 
forces were repulsed. During the struggle, the American 
Commodore, a Southerner by the name of Tattnall, aided 
the British and defended his conduct on the ground that 
“blood was thicker than water.” 

88. By the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, Roman Catho- 
lics were admitted to all offices with the exception of a few 
high governmental posts. The Reform Bill of 1832 provided 
for a redistribution of parliamentary seats and the extension 
of the franchise to the middle classes. The Corn Laws were 
parliamentary statutes forbidding the importation of foreign 
wheat unless the average price of wheat in the United King- 
dom was 70s. per quarter ; these laws, designed to main- 
tain relatively high grain prices, were repealed in 1846. The 
Ten-Hour Law of 1847 limited the labour of women and 
children in textile factories to ten hours a day. The war 
against Russia refers to the Crimean War of 1853 to 1856 
when England, France and Sardinia joined Turkey in her 
struggle against Rusaa. The Conspiracy Bill, introduced in 
1858 by Palmerston, was rejected by Parliament. 

89. See reference note 38. 

90. In 1858, Great Britain took the government of India out 
of the hands of the East India Company. By a parliamentary 
act control was transferred to a Secretary of State aided by a 
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, Council of fifteen members, eight appointed by the Crown and 
seven by the directors of the old company. 

91. In 1858, a secret treaty was concluded between the rulers 
of France and Sardinia by which Victor Emanuel agreed to 
cede Nice and Savoy to Napoleon III in return for the latter’s 
aid against Austria. War broke out in 1859. As a speedy 
victory over Austria seemed probable, the French Emperor 
deserted his ally. Nevertheless, he demanded Nice and Savoy 
and after some delay on the part of Sardinia, was given both, 
territories (March, 1860). The Palmerston government re- 
monstrated “ warmly ” against this “ outrage ” and even; 
used “language which threatened war.” Yet, it did nothing 
about the matter since it was “ afraid ” that Napoleon III 
might abrogate the recently signed Anglo-French commercial 
treaty whereby France had reduced her duties on all articles 
of British manufacture. 

92. See reference note 25. 

93. On January 11, 1862, Lincoln removed Cameron from his 
post as Secretary of War and appointed him Minister to Russia. 

94. In March, 1862. Lincoln issued “ General War Order, 
No. 3 ” in which McClellan was directed to take “ the field 
at the head- of the Army of the Potomac until otherwise 
ordered ” and that he be “ relieved from the command of the 
other military department . . . .” 

95. At the time of the Trent case, Yancey addressed a memo- 
rial to the British government raising the question of the 
effectiveness of the Northern blockade. He presented a list 
of over 40 ships which had evaded capture up to August 7, 
1861. A little later Mason did likewise ; in his memorial he 
asserted that some 300 vessels had run the blockade success- 
fully. 

96. In his letter to Eari Ru^ell, dated February 7, 1862. Masoix 
defined quasi-inland vessels as those going “ through the 
estuaries and sounds along the coast.” 

97. In 1860, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
South Carolina and Texas had a total population of 4,969,141 
of these 2,312,350 or 46.5% were slaves. ,In two of these 
states. South Carolina and Mississippi, the number of slaves. 
was heater than the combined white and free Negro popula- 
tion. The total population of Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and Arkansas was 4,134,191 in 1860 ; of these 1,208,758. 
or 29.2% were slaves. 

98. ’ As during the first American Revolution, so during 
the Ciyil War the progressive forces of the nation were aided 
in their struggle for freedom by European revolutionaries. 
Particularly conspicuous in this connection were the German 
revolutionary -emigres of 1848-49, bourgeois liberals like 
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Schurz and Kapp and working-class radicals like Weyde-, 
meyer and Anneke. These men, along with a host of others 
like them, used the military experience they had gained dur- 
ing the armed’ uprisings in Germany to good advantage against 
the Confederacy by organizing and leading Union armies on the 
field of battle. In addition to enlisting in American recruited 
regiments, the “ Forty-eighters ” organized their own detach- 
ments. For example, the 8th German ’Volunteer Regiment was 
one of many. In this company was the one-time editor of the 
socialist paper, Die Sociale Republik, Struve, who held the 
rank of captain. It is estimated by one authority that about 
200,000 Germans volimteered to fight on the side of the North 
against the reactionary slave power. 

99. From a military and political viewpoint the Kentucky 
campaign of 1862 was of extreme importance. The Confed- 
erate line of d^ence, running from Columbus to Bowling 
Green, possessed two vital points in Tennessee, Forte Henry 
and Donelson. These Confederate strongholds defended two 
important gateways to the “ deep ” South, the Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers. Their capture would not only open the 
heart of the Confederacy to Northern penetration, but would 
also render untenable the Confederate position in Kentucky. 
Consequently these forts become the chief immediate objec- 
tives of the Union campaign and under Grant’s direction were 
occupied. The attack upon Fort Donelson forced the aban- 
donment of Bowling Green and Columbus and, the evacuation 
of Nashville (Tenn.). 

These Union victories were of great military significance. 
By opening the Tennessee River, they permitted Federal pene- 
tration into northern Alabama and especially into Georgia, thus 
^affording the North an opportunity of driving a wedge through 
the Confederacy by separating the northern Atlantic from- 
the Gulf States. Moreover these successes meant the occu- 
jpation of Kentucky, a vital Border State, and the partial reco- 
very of Tennessee ; in aU, a Federal advance of over two 
’.hundred miles. Similarly the Union victories of 1862 were 
politically important. They diowed Europe and especially 
Bngland that the South was not invincible on the battlefield. 
Furthermore, they set at rest all doubts as to Kentucky’s part 
5n the civil conflict and thus made possible the waging of a 
-more revolutionary war. 

100. For official figures in respect to the size of the op- 
posing armies in this and other instances, see The War of the 
Rebellion : A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
■and Confederate Armies. Series I will prove especially help- 
ful. Consisting of fifty-three volumes, it includes Union and 
•Confederate reports of the first seizure of United States pro- 
perty in the Southern States and of all military operations in 
-the field. 

101. Refers to the episode of the Franco-Spanidi war 
-when Saragossa was stubbornly defended for more than two 
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months (December, 1808, to February) against the French 
troops that considerably outnumbered ttie forces of the gar- 
rison. The ' other example is Moscow which was set on fire 
■ by the Russians in 1812 after it had been captured by 
INapoleon I. 

102. During the early part of April, 1862, General Mit- 
chell occupied Huntsville, situated mid-way between Chatta- 
nooga and Corinth. 

103. The letter was sent by Mayor John T. Monroe to 
Farragut on April 26, 1862. Two days later the Federal naval 
•commander replied. For both of these letters see H. Greeley, 
The American Conflict (Hartford, 1866), vol. ii, p. 95, note 17. 
Also consult Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (New York, 
1887), vol. ii, pp. 95-99, for an account of Farragut’s demand 
lor the surrender of New Orleans and Mayor Monroe’s melo- 
dramatic outbursts. 

104. Both of these vessels were not fully completed when 
ihe battle of New Orleans began. Of the two. the Louisiana 
~was the oifiy one to see action. The Mississippi was set on 
lire by the Confederates to prevent her from filing into the 
Rands of the Union forces. 

105. For the original text of the treaty see United States, 
Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, etc,, 1776-1909, com- 
pUed by W. M. Malloy (Washington, 1910), vol. i, pp. 674-87. 

106. These battles were fought during Napbleon’s at- 
tempted conquest of Russia in 1812. 

107. In the struggle between the parties of the aristo- 
crats and democrats, Cato the Yoxmger (95-46 b.c.) occupied 
a vacillating position, declaring that he was equally grieved 
at the defeat of either party. 

108. The reference here is to the Polish insurrection of 
1831 which was put down with unexampled savagery by the 
generals of Nicholas I. 

109. From 1815 to 1849, the Ionian Islands were under 
British control ; in 1849, a Greek uprising occurred there which 
■was suppressed with great cruelty by the" English. 

110. During the Second Punic War, the inhabitants of the 
■town of Sagunt, an ally of Rome, stoutly resisted the siege 
•of Hannibal, the women fighting side by side with the men. 

111. See reference note 50. 

112. This was done in' April, 1861 ; slavemasters were 
:given $300 on the average for each chattel freed. Congress 
appropriated $1,000,000 for this purpose. - 

113. In June 1862, Lincoln signed a bill declaring that 
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“there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitade 
in any territories of 11ie'‘ United States now existing, or which, 
may at any time hereafter be formed, or acquired. ...” 

114. In 1780, Pennsylvania passed, a law providing fop 
the gradual emancipation of slaves by declaring that no child- 
ren thereafter born in the state of slave parents shall be slaves. 
Such children, however, were to be “ servants ” until the age 
of twenty-eight; thereafter all claims on their services were 
to cease. 

115. In June, 1862, a bill was passed authorising the Pre- 
sident to appoint diplomatic representatives to Hayti and. 
Liberia. 

116. In the resolutions referred to, the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce declared : “ Better every rebel die thart 

one loyal soldier.” 

117. Joseph Weydemeyer (1818-66) was a member of the 
Communist League who took part in the German revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848-49. On account of his radical ac- 
tivities, he was forced to flee to America. In 1852. Weyde- 
meyer published a newspaper in New York called Die Revolu- 
tion, only one number of which was issued. ' It was. in this: 
number that Marx’s famous Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis- 
Bonaparte first appeared. One year later, the German Com- 
munist helped found the Arbeiterbund (Workingmen’s 
League) . When the Civil War broke out, Weydemeyer, along; 
with other Socialists, fought on the side of the North not 
only to preseirve the Union but also to abolish slavery. For 
many years he corresponded with Marx. 

118. Conscription was used to raise an army during the' 

American Revolution as well as during the War of 1812. In 
the former; according to C. K. Bolton in his Private Soldier 
under Washington, a plan was adopted at one time to draft, 
one man in every four or five, excluding those already serv- 
ing, those living in seaboard or frontier towns, school teach- 
ers, students and in. some cases powder-mill employees. Those 
wishing to avoid conscription did so by paying fines. During 
the War of 1812, a conscription bill was introduced in Con- 
gress over the opposition of the representatives from Neur 
England. At about the same time. New York enacted a bill to- 
raise a conscript army. ' 

119. In September, 1862, Lincoln adopted the step of 
partial slave emancipation. The rising tide of abolitionist 
sentiment in the North, the declining influence of the Border 
state slave interests, military successes in Maryland and ear- 
lier in the year in Kentucky, together with the obvious ad- 
vantage of depriving the Confederacy of its labour supply,, 
combined to make Lincoln issue a preliminary Emancipation- 
Proclamation. The latter provided that all persons held as: 
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slaves in any state or part of a state still in rebellion on Janu- 
ary 1. 1863, were to be free. Though limited in scope, the 
proclamation served as a prologue to the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. 

120. In 1862, ten Northern states gave the Opposition ^ 
35,781 votes more than the Administration, whereas two years 
before the Lincoln forces received a 208,066 majority in these 
same states. In 1862, the latter elected 67 members of the 
Opposition to the Congress as against 57 for the Administra- 
tion, while in 1860 the Administration congressmen from 
these states outnumbered those of the Opposition 78 to 37. 

121. Halleck was elevated to that rank on July 11, 1862, 
when he became military adviser to Lincoln. 

122. See Halleck’s letter to Stanton, October 28, 1862, 
in Appleton’s Annual Cyclpaedta, 1862, pp. 162-63. 

123. Refers to the victory of the Union army at Antie- 
tam, September 17, 1862. Lee, the Confederate commander, 
was forced to withdraw to Virginia. 

124. In 1861, he Alabama, a Confederate war vessel, was 
built in England ; just before she was ofScially launched, she 
was taken outside of the three-mile limit and there fitted out 
with munitions and armaments. The American Minister Adams 
immediately protested to the British government, condemning 
the transaction. For a number of years the Alabama preyed 
on Northern commerce ; she was finally destroyed in 1864 by 
the American cruiser, Kearsarge. After the war, the United 
States, holding England responsible for the damages done, 
claimed and received reparations. 

125. ' In October, 1862, Galveston (Texas) was occupied 

without resistance by a Union naval force consisting of four 
steam gunboats. p. 

126. Marx has in mind the agitation of the Russian serfs 
on the eve of the “ reforms ” of 1861. 

I 

127. See reference note 13. 

128. Refers to Rosewell Sabin Ripely, an authority on 
the Mexican War. His book. The War with Mexico, was 
published in 1849. 

129. At the Battle of Big Bethel the inexperienced Union 
general. Pierce, was severely beaten by the Confederates. . The 
Federals lost about 100 men, while the Rebels lost 8. 

130. Bernstein and Willich participated in the German 
revolutionary movements of 1848-49. Willich fought along- 
side of Engels in the Baden uprising and was a member of 
the Communist League. He was expelled from that organi- 
sation in 1852. Weber was a Berlin lawyer and an acquaint- 
ance of Marx. 
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131. In 1860, Lincoln received' a total- of 1,866,452 votes, 
.of these 809,872 or 43.4% of his total was cast by the seven 
•Northwestern states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mirinesoita, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. In the electoral college 
Lincohi received 180 votes of which 66 or 36.6% came from 
the Northwest. 

132. See reference note 62. 

133. Toward the close of January, 1861, the people of 
North Carolina voted against the calling of ja convention to 
decide the question of secession. The vote was 47,323 to 
46,672. At the same time, th^r voted to elect Union dele- 
gates in case a convention was held. In this election 82 Con- 
stitutional Union men and 38 Secessionists were chosen. 
Although the people of Arkansas decided to hold a convra- 
tion by a vote of 27,412 to 15,826, they showed a distinct Union 
tendency in the election of delegates to the gathering. Out 
of 41,553 votes cast 23,626 were given to Union represen- 
tatives. 

134. After Virginia passed her ordinance of secession, a 
convention met at Wheeling ‘(June- August, 1861) which set 
up a government rivalling that of Richmond and which decreed 
the formation of a new state. In November, a constitutional 
convention was held and a new instrument of government 
drawn up. This was ratified by the people in April, 1862. 
Toward the close of that year, Lincoln signed a bill admitting 
West Virginia to the Union. 

135. In February 1861, 34,794 votes were cast for the ' 
secession ordinance and 11,235 against. 

136. The hostility of the North Alabama delegation to 
the slave interests of the state was reflected in the fight to 
have the secession ordinance submitted' to the people. Davis 
of Huntsville declared that North Alabama would never abide 
by the decision of the convention unless the people had the 
opportunity to vote on the matter. Thereupon, Yancey, re- 
presenting the slave power, denounced the people of the 
northern section of the state as “ tories, traitors and^ rebels.” 
The proposition to submit the ordinance of secession to the’ 
people was voted down. 

137. According to Greeley, ”... .the vote for Union and 
that for Secession delegates [ Louisiana] were just about 
equal. As made up by the Secessionists, they stood; For 
Secession 20,448 ; Against it, 17,296.” (H. Greeley, The Ame- 
rican Conflict, Hartford, 1864, vol. i, p. 348.) The conven- 
tion refused to submit th act to the people. 

138. Marx compares the actions of the Secessionists with 
the coup d’etat of Louis Napoleon on December 2, 1851, when 
Bonaparte, relying on armed forces and with a parody of 
universal suffrage, established a dictatorship. 
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145. In May 1862, the Union General Wool, upon, enter- 
ing Norfolk, found the dry dock blown up, the Merrimac 
completely destroyed, and two unfinished iron-dads set on 
fire. 

146. In 1862, Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, suggested 
a national paper currency to help meet the mounting cost of 
the war. In February of the same year, Congress passed a- 
law authorising the issue of $150,000,000 of United . States 
notes to be accepted as legal tender for all public and private 
obligations except duties on imports and interest on the na- 
tional debt. This act was followed by one in' June and an- 
other towards the end of the year. In all, some $400,000,000 
of these so-called greenbacks were issued during the war. 
Currency inflation brought with it higher commodity prices, 
gold hoarding and the disappearance of smaller coins. The 
latter was particularly distressing, especially in thej larger 
cities. To relieve the situation, business houses issued brass 
and copper tokens, while restaurants issued “shin plasters*’ 
and meal tickets. 

147. In 1863, Ferdinand LassaUe (1825-1864) organised 
the Allgemeiner Deutscher Arheiter Verein (General German 
Workers Union), the first political mass organisation of the 
German workers, which he attempted to lead on the path of 
agreement with Bismarck’s bourgeois-junker state. Marx and 
Engels subjected Lassalle’s views to sharp criticism and con- 
ducted a persistent struggle against Lasalleanism. See es- 
pecially the Critique of the Gotha Programme (1875) where 
Marx reveals the basic defects of the Lassallean theray. 

148. During the early yeans of the Civil War, the Fede- 
ral government attempted to discourage the enrollment of 
Negroes in the Union aimy. In 1861, Lincoln, fearful of alie- 
nating the sympathies of the Border slave interests, ‘ steadily 
refused to recruit coloured regiments despite the remon- 
strances of his War Secretary, Cameron. During the follow- 
ing year, an even more insistent demand was made for the 
organisation of Negro companies ; a host of abolitionists, led 
by Frederick Douglass, demanded that the government allow 
Negroes to fight for the freedom of their enslaved brothers. They 
argued that such a procedure would demoralise Southern white 
regiments and stimulate slave insurrection. 

Although Lincoln still hesitated, some of his radical gene- 
rals did not. David Hunter, commander of the land forces on 
the coast of Georgia and South Carolina organised, drilled and. 
equipped Negro detachments. These later formed the nucleus 
around- which General Saxton built the first South Carolina Vo- 
lunteers. In the meantime, Butler organised three Negro, regi- 
ments in Louisiana. From 1863 onward, when fighting was 
begun by the North in the revolutionary manner, Negro 
soldiers appeared more frequently in the Union fighting line. 
Recruited from Northern petty bourgeois and working class 
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his troops. By the close of March, he had at his disposal 
about 125,000 men. 

156. Refers to General Hooker. Toward the close of 
March 1863, Hooker announced to his officers that his plans, 
were perfect and that he would have no mercy upon Lee. At 
the battle of Chancellorsville (May 1863), the Confederate^ 
army, though outnumbered two to one, forced Hooker to re- 
treat. Despite this reverse, flie Union commander issued an. 
order in which he congratulated his army for its “ achieve- 
ments.” (For his General Orders, No. 49, see War of the 
Rebellion : Official Records, Army, 1 ser., xxv, pt. 1, p. 171.) 

157. One of the soubriquets of Napoleon III. It is de- 
rived from the names of the three towns from which he 
attempted to seize the throne, Boulogne, Strassburg, Paris. 

158. The hero of an anonymous Spanish novel published 
In the seventeenth century. The type of hidalgq-adventurer. - 

159. Refers to Eleanor Marx (1855-96), the youngest 
daughter of Karl Marx. She became the wife of the English, 
socialist. Edward Avehng, and took an active part in the 
British labour movement. 

160. In May 1864, Grant crossed the Rapidan and entered 
the Wilderness on the march to Richmond. Lee attacked Grant 
on the battlefield of Chancellorsville. A bloody struggle 
followed and Grant, deciding that nothing could be done, re- 
traced his steps to the Rapidan and directed his army 
southward. 

161. Sherman occupied Atlanta in the early part of 
September 1864. 

162. In the summer of 1864, Lincoln, desiring to attract 
the support of the Northern peace group in the coming pro- 
's sidential election, allowed negotiations to be carried on with 

the South. In July, Greeley met a number of Confederate- 
“ ambassadors ” at Niagara Falls ; since the latter were acting 
without any authority, the parley was soon adjourned. In 
the same month, Jacquess, a fighting Methodist clergyman^ 
and Gilmore, a novelist, went to Riclmond. Again the ven- 
ture failed since Davis made it clear that peace could only 
be concluded on condition that the North- recognise the inde- 
pendence of the South. In August, Jeremiah Black, a col- 
league of Stanton’s in Buchanan’s Cabinet, visited Toronto 
and conferred with Jacob Thompson, a fanatical partisan of 
the slave power. With both acting unofficially, little was ac-' 
complished and the negotiations soon ceased. While these 
parleys were in progress, the radicals within the Republicar 
Party bitterly condemned the actions of the adminis^atii. 
for they fully realised that if the negotiations succeeded t^g iO' 
plan for unconditional emancipation and drastic punishggro 
of the traitors was doomed. g jine. in® 
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163. Lubez was a French democrat who lived in London. 
He taught music and French and acted as secretary-corres- 
pondent for France in the general council of the First Inter- 
national. On account of intrigue and slander, Lubez was 
expelled from the International in 1866. 

164. On the night of April 14, 1865, Booth, a fanatical 
partisan of the slave power, shot and killed Lincoln. In the 
meantime, two of his associates, Payne and Atzerodt, 
attempted to assassinate Johnson, the Vice-President and 
Seward, the Secretary of State. 

165. On April 26, 1865, Johnston’s army surrendered to 
Sherman. The terms of capitulation were similar to those 
extended to Lee. 

166. On June 9, 1864, Johnson declared at Nashville that 
“the great plantations [of the traitors] must be seized and 
divided into small farms and sold to honest industrious men.” 

167. The elevation of Johnson to the presidency follow- 
ing the assassination of Lincoln was enthusiastically hailed 
by the leaders of the Radical wing of the Republican Party. 
They saw in the new president a man after their own heart, 
a vigorous opponent of “ the bloated slavocracy ” of the South. 
As such, they expected him to punish the ex-Confederate 
leaders, to break up their large landed estates and to guar- 
antee Negro suffrage. Their expectations, however, were not 
realised, as' Johnson wedged between a falling oligarchy 
(slave planters) and a rising plutocracy (industrial and 
financial bourgeoisie) , decided to fight the latter by capitulating 
to the former. The result was a “reactionary holiday” the 
beginnings of which became apparent in May, 1865, when 
Johnson issued a proclamation providing for the reconstruc- 
tion of seven Southern states along the lines laid down by 
Lincoln. During the summer and fall of 1865, all of these 
states, except Texas, complied with the President’s request, 
elected state officials and sent representatives to Congress. 
However, in December, 1865, both houses declined to permit 
the newly elected members to take their seats. Under these 
circumstances, the battle was on with Stevens, the leader of 
the parliamentary Left, gradually winning over a majority 
of congressmen to the formulation of a Radical reconstruc- 
tion programme. (See J. S. Allen, Reconstruction : the Battle 
for Democracy, New York, 1937.) 

. 168. The One Hundred Year War (1337-1453) was a 
struggle between France and England which finally resulted 
in the freeing of the western duchies and counties of France. 

169. The Thirty Years War broke out in 1618 -with a 
rebellion in Bohemia against the Hapsburg ruler of the Holy- 
Roman Empire. Civil war in Central Europe gave Denmark, 
Sweden and France an opportunity to intervene. In 1648, the 
conflict was brought to a close by the treaties of Westphalia. 

H W34 
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170. Refers to the period from 740 to 1763 which was 
marked by a series of uninterrupted struggles. In 1740, the 
War of the Austrian Succession began ; this conflict grew out 
of the desire of Frederick the Great to take Silesia from 
Austeia. Before the war ended (1748). Prussia was joined by 
France, Spain and Bavaria, while Austria was allied with 
England. In the meantime fighting took place between the 
English and the French in the New World and in India. In 
1754, hostilities again broke out in America ; this conflict, 
called the French and Indian War, soon merged into a general 
European struggle. In the Seven Years’ -War (1756-1763), 
Prussia and England opposed Austria, France and Spain. Mean- 
while, the English and the French fought for supremacy in 
India. The Treaty of Hubertusburg (1763), ending the Euro- 
pean phase of the struggle, insured the triumph of Prussia 
over Austria, while the Treaty of Paris (1763), closing the 
American and Indian part of the conflict, made England the 
chief colonial power of the world. 
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-fit Fredericksburg (1862), after the war elected Governor of Hhode 
Island. 

'Butler, Benjandn (18lS-d3), Union general. Congressman from Massa- 
chusetts, participated in Greenback-Labour 'and anti-monopoly 
movements of the ’70s and ’flOs. 

Calhoun, John (1782-1850), Congressman, Senator and Vice-President 
of the United States, supported nullification movement in South 
Carolina in 1828 and 1832. 

Cameron, Simon (1799-1889), Secretary of War' (1861-62), Senator front 
Pennsylvania. 

Canning, Geofge (1770-1627), English Tory, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs (1822-27) and Prime Minister (1827). 

Cass, Lewis (1782-1866), Senator, Secretary of State under Buchanan, 
supported Union cause during the Civil 'War. 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount (1769-1822), ultra-reactionary 
Tory, as chief secretary for Ireland was responsible for the savage 
suppression of the Irish rebellion, later Minister of War and Foreign 
Minister. 

Chateaubriand, Francois Rene, Vicomte de (1768-1848), writer and 
diplomat, French plenipotentiary at the Congress of Verona (1822), 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Clarendon, George William Frederick Villiers, Earl (1800-70), British 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Cobb, Howell (1815-68), Congressman from Georgia, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Secretary of the Treasury under Bucha- 
nan. 

Cobbctt, William (1762-1835), English democrat, member of Parliament, 
essayist, publisher of Cobbett's Political Register. 

Cobden, Richard (1804-65), Manchester manufacturer, leader of the 
free-trade movement in the struggle for the abolition of the Com 
Laws,' Liberal member of Parliament. 

Curtis, Samuel Ryan (1805-66), Congressman from Iowa during the 
Civil War became a major-general and put in command of the 

, Department of Missouri, afterward assigned to the Department of 
Kansas. 

Dana, Charles A. (1819-97), one of the proprietors and editors of the 
New York Daily Tribune, thereafter editor and owner of the New 
York Sim. 

Davis, Jefferson (1808-89), Secretary of War imder Pierce, Senator 
from Mississippi, President of the Confederacy (1861-65), author of 
the Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government (1881). 

Derby, Stanley Edward George Geoffrey Smith, Earl (1799-1869), Ultra- 
reactionary Tory, several times Prime Minister of En g iand. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, later Earl of Beaconsfield (1804-81), English Con- 
servative leader. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Prime blinister. 

Douglas, Stephen (1813-61), Senator from Illinois, leader of the Nor- 
thern wing of the Democratic Party, defeated for presidency in 1860. 

Ericsson, John (1803-89), engineer and inventor, in 1862 constructed the 
famous Union iron-clad, the Monitor. 

Farragut, David G. (1801-70), Union naval officer, defeated the Con- 
federates at New Orleans and later at Mobile. 

Floyd, John B. (1807-63), Governor of Virginia, Secretary of War 
• under Buchanan, brigadier-general in the Confederate army. 
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Kearay, Philip (1814-62), Union general, present at the battles of 
Magenta and Solferino (1859), fought under McClellan and Pope, lost 
life in 1862. 

Kent, James (1763-1847), jurist, professor of law in Columbia College, 
author of Commentaries on American Law (1826-1830). 

Lafayette, Marie Joseph, Marquis de (1757-1834), French general and 
political leader, participated in the American War of Liberation 
(1776-83), took part in the French Revolutions of 1789 and 1830. 

Layard, Sir Austen Henry (1817-94), English archeologist and Liberal 
Member of Parliament, -Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs during 
the Civil War. 

Lee, Robert B. (1807-70), Confederate general, commanded Southern 
army in Northern Virginia, later elevated to rank of general-in- 
chief, in 1865, surrendered to Grant, after the war indicted for 
treason but never tried. 

Lewis, Sir George Comewall (1806-63), English Liberal, Minister for 
Home Affairs (1859-61), Minister of War (1861-63). 

Lincoln, Abraham (1809-65), sixteenth President of the United States 
(1861-65), opposed extension of slavery to the territories. Issued 
Emancipation Proclamation (1863), assassinated (April 14, 1865). 

Lovell, Mansfield (1822-84), Confederate general, defeated in the battle 
of New Orleans, afterward relieved of his command (December, 
1862). 

Lyons, Richard Bickerton Pemell, Baron (1817-87), English diplomat,' 
ambassador to Washington during the American Civil War. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Baron (1800-59), English historian, 
essayist and member of Parliament, author of the History of England, 

McClellan, Geosge B. (1826-85), Union general, removed as comman- 
der of the Army of the Potamac, nominated for President by the 
Democratic Party (1864). 

McCook, Alexander McDowell (1831-1903), Union general, distinguished 
himself in the battles of Shiloh and Corinth, commanded the 1st 
Corps of the Army of the Ohio in the battle of Perrjrville. 

McDowell, Irvin (1818-85), Union general, relieved of his command after 
the second Bull Run defeat (1862). 

McElrath, Thomas (1807-88), publisher and business manager of the 
New York Daily Tribune, lawyer and banker. 

Mackay, Charles (1814-89), poet, journalist, special correspondent of 
the London Times in New York (1862-65). 

Madison, James (1751-1836), fourth President of the United States 
(1809-17), member of Congress (1789-97), Secretary of State (1801-09). 

Magoffin, Beriah (1815-85), Governor of Kentucky at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, opposed by Legislature favourable to Union cause, 
forced to resign office (1862). 

Mann, Ambrose D. (1801-89), Confederate commissioner to England 
and later to Belgium. 

Mason, James M. (1798-1871), tidewater aristocrat and senator from 
Virginia, sent by Davis as Confederate commissioner to England. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (1805-72), Italian republican leader, organiser of 
Young Italy, participated in revolution of 1848 and later assisted 
Garibaldi in his various expeditions. 

Milner-Gibson, Thomas (1806-84), English Liberal, one of the Free- 
Trade leaders. Minister of Trade. 
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minister of and adviser to Louis XIII, aided in the strengthentog of 
the absolute monarchy. 

Bosecrans, William S. (1819-98), Union general, commanded the Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland and later of Missouri, after the war served 
as Miniter to Mexico and as a member of Congress. 

Boselius, Christian (1803-73), teacher and lawyer, as a member of 
the Louisiana State convention opposed secession. 

BusseU, John, Earl (1792-1878), one of the Whig Party leaders, author 
of the Parliamentary Reform Bill of 1832, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
during the American Civil War, Prime Minister. 

Schurz, Carl (1829-1906), German democrat, participated in the revo- 
lution of 1848-9, later emigrated to America and fought on the 
side of the North during the Civil War, after the conflict served 
as Senator from Missouri and Secretary of the Interior under Hayes. 

Scott, Winfield (1786-1866), soldier, fought in the War of 1812 and the 
Mexican War, defeated for the presidency by Pierce (1852), at the 
outbreak of the Civil War placed in command of Northern army, 
retired before the end of 1861. 

Seward, William H. (1801-72), Governor of New York and United 
States Senator, in 1860 defeated by Lincoln for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination, served as Secretary of State (1861-69). 

Seymour, Horatio (1810-86), member of the Democratic Party, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. 

Sherman, William T. (1820-91), Union general, fought under Grant at 
Shiloh, marched across Georgia to capture Savannah in 1864, forced' 
Johnston to surrender in 1865. 

Sigel, Franz (1824-1902), German democrat, participated in the revo- 
lution of 1848-9, emigrated to America, fought on sfde of North 
during Civil War, commanded the Army of West Virginia. 

Slidell, John (1793-1871), senator from Louisiana, later Confederate 
Minister to France, after the war live'd in England. 

Smith, Gerrit (1797-1874), militant abolitionist and member of Congress. 

Stanton, Edwin M. (1814-69), lawyer, Attorney-General under Bucha- 
nan, Secretary of War under Lincoln and Johnson. 

Stephens, Alexander H. (1812-83), Congressman from Georgia, later 
Vice-President of the Confederacy, author of A Constitutional View 
of the Late War Between the States (1868-70). 

Stone, Charles P. (1824-87), Union officer, imprisoned for his tactics 
at Ball's 'Bluff, later released and served in the Department of the 
Gulf. 

Stowe, Harriet B. (1811-96), author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852), as 
such, helped to crystallise Northern sentiment against slavery. 

Sumner, Charles (1811-74), jurist, abolitionist and political leader. Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Sumner, Edwin Vose (1797-1863), Union general, fought in the Penin- 
sular campaign and was twice wounded, in the battle of Fredericks- 
burg commanded the right grand division of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Thompson, Jacob (1810-85), Congressman from Mississippi, thereafter 
Secretary of the Interior under Buchanan, Confederate commissioner 
to Canada during the Civil War. 

Thouvencl, Edouard Antoine de (1818-66), French diplomat. Minister of 
Foreign Affairs under Napoleon HI. 
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Toombs, Robert (1810-85), Congressman and Senator from Georgia, 
aided the Confederacy in a diplomatic (Secretary of State), and 
military (brigadier-general) capacity. 

Toucey, Isaac (1796-1869), Congressman and Senator from Connecticut, 

. Secretary of the Navy under Buchanan. 

Urqnhart, David (1805-77), British diplomat and writer, published a 
paper (The Free Press) to which Marx at one peri0(ni856-57) con- 
tributed, opposed Palmerston’s pro-Russian foreign policy. 

Vattel, Emeric de (1714-67), Swiss Jurist, diplomat and publicist, author 
of a work on international law. Droit des gens, on Principes de la 
loi naturelle, etc. (1758). 

Walker, Timothy (1802-56), Jurist, editor of the Western Daw Journal 
and author of Introduction to American Daw (1837). 

WaUace, Dewis (1827-1905), Union general, participated in Kentucky 
and Tennessee campaigns (1862), appointed to try Dincoln’s assassins 
(1865), afterward Minister to Turkey. 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852), orator and statesman, Secretary of State 
tmder Harrison and Filk^re, Senator from Massachusetts, opposed 
annexation of Texas and war with Mexico, supported the Compro- 
mise of 1850. 

Wheaton, Henry (1785-1848), lawyer teacher and diplomat, author of 
Elements of International Daw (1836). 

Whitney, Eli '(1765-1825), manufacturer, inventor of the Cotton Gin. 

Wilberforce, William (1759-1833), English radical member of Parlia- 
ment who conducted a stubborn struggle against the slave trade 
and slavery in the British colonies. 

Wilkes, Charles (1798-1877), author and naval officer, removed Mason 
and Slidell from the English steamer Trent (1861), thereafter placed 
in charge of the West Indian squadron, wrote Western America (1849). 

Wilkes, John (1727-97), English writer and radical, assailed George 
in, was expelled from Parliament and imprisoned, arrest accom- 
panied by violent demonstrations in Dondon, under pressure of the-, 
masses was elected Dord Mayor of Dondon and re-elected to Par- 
liament, against coercion of American colonies. 

Willich, August (1810-78), member of the Communist Deague, partici- 
pated in revolution of 1848-49 in Germany, emigrated to America 

. where he fought on the side of the North during the Civil War. 

Wyke, Sir Charles Dennox (1815-97), English diplomat, Iffinister 
Plenipotentiary to Mexico, later Minister to Denmark. 

Yancey, William D. (1814-63), Senator from Alabama, resigned seat 
when Dincoln was elected, became Confederate commissioner in 
Europe, and afterward served as a member of the Confederate Senate. 

ZollicoSer, Felix Kirk (1812-62), Congressman from Tennessee, later 
commander of Confederate forces in East Tennessee, killed in Battle 
of hlill 'Spring (January,'' 1862). 

Zuloaga, Felix (1814-76), Mexican officer, member of the reactionary 
Catholic Partj', President of the republic (1858-59). 
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